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PREFACE. 

Object of the Exercise Book. — Rules alone, i.e., 
theory without practice, are of little, if any, use to the 
learner ; like a tree without r90ts, they will never bear 
any fruit; it is only when studied in their practical 
bearing, when applied rightly and without any hesitation, 
that they become really useful to the student To secure 
this end a book of Exercises was necessary. 

Yet, how such a book should be composed, and what 
kind of sentences should be chosen, are questions on 
which there exists among teachers much difference of 
opinion. Whilst some think that, from the very begin- 
ning, the student should be presented with sentences 
each of which should contain a moral truth, an historical 
fact, or a weighty maxim; others hold that such kind 
of sentences would prove rather a stumbling-block for 
beginners than a benefit 



vi PREFACE, 

Sharing this latter opinion, I think, in a first book of 
Exercises : — 

(i) That the sentences, without being commonplace 
or trite, should be of a familiar style, and such as are 
likely to be used iu everyday life. 

(2) That they should be short, in order that the same 
form of a verb may present itself in its various aspects 
— affirmative, negative, interrogative, &c — again and 
again to the learner until he becomes so familiar with 
it that; without any effort of memory, he is able to 
give at once for the English word the corresponding 
form in French. 

(3) That the more important rules only* of the other 
parts of speech should be given, in order to concen- 
trate the learner's mind on the verb. 

(4) That the various rules should not be presented 
like so many articles of faith which must be believed 
but cannot be explained, but they should, even in these 

* Thus, the student is taught in the present book how to form the plural cf 
l^louns in a/, and the feminine of Adjectives in jr. But he is not yet expected 
to learn which Nouns in al are the exception to the rule, nor which Adjectives 
in X forui their feminine in ce or sse. . (On these more difficult cases he will find 
practice enough offered him in the Second Exercise Book.) Yet, possessing a 
full mastery over these few rules — they might conveniently be printed on a couple 
ot pages only — and having conscientiously done the exercises on the verbs, the 
student will not find much difficulty in translating ordinary English Prose, as, 
for instance, the Extracts given on pp. 190—198, into Frencli. 



PREFACE. vii 

elementary lessons, be shown under the light of his- 
torical or comparative philology, as instances of certain 
well-known laws acting with wonderful harmony and uni- 
formity both in French and in the cognate languages. 

(5) The etymology of the more common French 
words that occur in the Exercise Book ought to be 
given. For I feel the justice of the remark made by 
a recent writer* when he says, ** that there is so much 
that needs learning in these days, that it behoves us 
all to make every branch of study as simple and as 
easy of acquirement as possible." I hold, then, that 
where the basis of a boy's education has been Latin, 
the mental effort which has once been made to learn 
the Latin terms of both objects and ideas ought not 
to be repeated when he begins a language which is 
after all but the natural continuation and development 
of the Latin tongue. Therefore, wherever it has been 
possible, the intimate connection between these two 
languages has been pointed outf By giving the Latin 



* See ScJiool Board Chronicle^ June soth, 1874. 

f This, I think, ought also to be done in Latin Elementary boolcs ; it would 
be of great advantage to a young learner, if he were taught Latin and French 
on the same plan ; if, from the beginning, he were reminded by the teacher, as 
soon as the occasion arises, of the numerous analogies and tlie striking resem- 
blances which exist between theae two ]ai>guages. 



viu PREFACE. 

etymologies I hope not only that the labour of grasping 
a great many of the corresponding French forms will 
be lessened, but also that the student will learn a 
certain number of new Latin words, or be reminded of 
others which in course of time had slipped from his 
memory. 

How to Use the Exercise Book. — ^Afler an 
Exercise has been corrected and commented on by the 
teacher, the student should make a fair copy of it and 
should be prepared, in the next lesson, once more to 
translate the Exercise corrected before, but this time 
viv& voce and without a second's hesitation; he ought 
to be able to read it oflf in French as if it were an 
English text* Now, as the sentences given for each 
verb are very numerous, in the case of a student of 
average ability, the translation of one half or two thirds 
of each Exercise will be found to be sufficient. The 
other half, or third, may then very properly be left for 

* The importance of such a retranslaium is, I am afxaid, not sufficiently recog- 
nized ; yet, in my opinion, it is not only all-important for the memory, for the 
acquisition of a cofia veriorum, and for the pronunciation of the learner, but it 
also serves at the same time to give him that security, that confidence which is 
the first and indispensable step towards acquiring a facility in speaking a foreign 
tongue. Any student having carefully translated and retranslated the various 
sentences of the two Exercise Books has won half the battle. 
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extempore translation, the teacher asking the student, 
after the lapse of a few months, to translate at sight 
various sentences chosen from various Exercises. 

Object of the Grammar. — ^The object I have 
had in writing a French Grammar based on Philo- 
logical Principles has been singularly misunderstood 
by a reviewer of the book.* In keeping the Reasotis 
and Illustrations apart from the Accidence proper, 
in order, as I took care to say,t not to interfere with 
the perspicuous arrangement of the matter which the 
learner had to impress on his memory, the idea 
certainly never entered my mind that a scholar, 
having at all read the Preface ci the Grammar, 
could think those two parts designed to be studied 
the one 4^er the other. How httle 'I ever thought 
of teaching or of advising others to teach, French 
in such a manner may be seen not only from the 
Preface oi the Grammar itself^ but also from the 
present book, in which, from the very first Exercise 
the student is shown the reason of the particular rule 
he is learning. Once more, then, I repeat, that 

♦ See MpmthJy Joumal of Education, Dec. 1874. 
t See Prtface 0/ Grammar^ p. ziiL 
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learners will derive the full benefit from the Gram 
mar, only if they are taught the two parts simul 
taneously, e.g.: — 

■ Accidence Reasons, etc 

§§ 21—33 and §§ 279-283 
§§24-29 „ §§289—294 



§38 
§39 
§40 

.§§ 41—47 
§§ 48, 49 

§53 
§§ 65—68 

§§ 69, 70 
§80 

§96 



§§ 283, 298 {A) 

§§ 284, 285, 298 (Z?) 

§§ 287, 298, {B), 314 

§§ 287, 314 

§§ 288, 298 (C)» 

§§ 29s, 296 

§286 

§288 
§§ 289—293 

§§ 313—318 



It is needless, I think, to continue this list of para- 
graphs, as throughout the Grammar footnotes remind 
the reader whenever he ought to study a rule or a set 
of rules first from the strictly scientific point of view 
before committing them to memory. If the Grammar 
be studied in this way — certainly the only way it was 
intended to be studied — I do not think it deserves 



% 



* Before beginning to study § 50, the §J 299 — 312 ought first to be ex- 
plained. 
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the reproach, that "Terminology* is learned in the 
old routine fashion, and philology comes in only when 
the really practical work of the school may be said 
to have been accomplished," 

To Mr. J. Bell, RA^ my best thanks are due for 
his kindness in helping me to revise the various proofs 
of the present book. 

♦ See Monthly JoumeU of EducatioH^ Dec 1874, P- 557- 



HERM. BREYMANN. 



OwExs College, 
May 5, 1875. 
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PRACTICE IN PRONUNCIATION. 

READING LESSON. 

Vowels and Diphthongs. 

I. 



^'Z 



I. — a =/a/ :* alia, parla, papa, apporta, donna. 

2. — a z=ifziher : am/', an/-, cran^ pat/, parliL 

3. — c — mwd : je, me, te, se, le, ce, de, que ; 

4. — c = : cav^, tabk, ponam^, homm/, bonn^. 

5. — c = je/7: tel, tel/f, sel, sel/e, ceJ/f, sec, avec. 

6. — c, cr, C2, =faJei ^te, ^p^, all^, v^rit^; parle/j-^" 
docner, frapper, aller; nez, donnez.^ alle^, ave;;, ap- 
porter. 

7. — C, C r^fdj^e: pew, m^^, trex, prex, models, eLV, 
achetr, mes",? tex, lej, cej, c'ex/, def ; mer,|| fer, vcr, hier. 
amer, et^cr, verr, tier, cher, enfer ; letr, tet^, mem^, eirr, 
pretr^. 

* llie letters printed ia italics are not to be prononnced. 

t The tcnunaikm er of every InfinitiTe is prooounced like /. 

: The tcraunation e* (A every second person plural is also pranaanced Kke /. 

4 It is only in words of one syllable that es has the open sound like r. 
Mn all other words except these ten, er is sounded Kke / (»«.e N. t\ 

5 B 
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II. 

8.— ^i* = xee« : di/, ni, ni//, rijsr, gnV, mardi, finir, 
dormir, garnir, mine, miner (see N. 6). 

9. — i, ie = jree« : ik, Marid', vi/, vit<fx, vim^j, ami<r, 
Sophia. 

10. — o = not : don«^, bon;/<r, post^, flot/^, col, dco>, 
domino, pom/w<?, comw^, notr<f, votr^. 

lii. — o = door : por/, cor, coi^^, tor/, for/, mor/, or, 
mod^, Rom^. 

.12. — o =1 ^q/>^ : notr^, votr^, tron^, pok, to/, oter, cot^, 
cot^, roti. 

13. — u, u =: lit : bu, bur^ ; cure, culture, calcul ; du, 
dun^, dup^, duca/, ffim^j, f{it^, flut^, fum<? ; figure, legum^j, 
jug<?, juger, lu, lun^, volume; mu, ^mu, murcr; nu, nuag<?, 
nul; pu, public, pur; rud^, rus^, rural; suav^, sublime, 
subsister, sucr^, superb^, sfiret^ ; tu, tubf, tuik, tulips, 
tumults, turbo/; une, uniforms, union, urn^, usag^, util^. 



III. 

14. — ai = fdJe (see N. 6) : ai, serai, parlai, portai, 
porterai, frappai. 

15. — ai, ai,J=,^r^ (see N. 7): maitr^, traitr<?, paraitr<f, 
connaitr^; air, chair, chairs, pair^*, serai j, parleraLr, 
donnaij, donneraij, serai/, parlai/, parlerai/, pai:r. 



* The letter i never takes the English sound as in nivti^y thine. 

t This sound does not exist in English words. 

X -^i has the sound of a m/sj-e only when it is folfowed by r, s, t, x. 



PR A CTICE IN PRO NUNC I A TION. 3 . 

16. — au, cau, = hope (see N. 12), haut, faut^, ddfaut, 
autel, aurora, sauk, chzMd ; eau, plateau, chateau, gdleau. 

17. — ei =:/B.re (see N. 7) : rein^, vein^, pein^ baleinr, 
treiz^, seiz^". 

IV. 

18. — eu, oeu,* = — : peu, feu, bleu, mieuA:, vieux ; 
Dieu, lieu, deu.^, neveu, jeu ; seul, neuf, boeuf, oeuf, jeun^, 
peur, fleur, leur, couleur, docteur, coeur, c^oeur, beurr^. 

19. — eu = ii* (only in the following words) : ens, cut, 
etmes, ettes, ewcent, ^ssr, ^uss<fy, ^/, <fussionj^, mssiexr, 
eussent; gag^r^ (see N. 13). 

20. — ie =:/ee/ : mie, rie, Marie, pie, prie, finie, amie. 

21. — oi = o3,: roi, foif, poi^, loi, moi, choi^p, croiA*, 
voil^, Aoil^, voiler, croiser, danolf, chinoij. 



V. 



22. — ou=ybo/: nouj, vouj, tou^, clou, fou, voulux, 
mourir, couruj, mounu, roug^, soup^, poup^, coup^, jour, 
cour, tour, sour//, 

23. — ui = iiee*: nui/, brui/, lui, nui, fortui/, ruin^, 
cuir, produir^, bruir^, fuir, cui/, plui<?, huil^, huit. 

24. — u = is generally mute after ^ or ^: guett^, guerre, 
guenon, conjugua ; quelk, qui, que, quality, quan//. 



* This sound does not exist in English words. 
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Nasal Sounds.* 
VI. 

25. — am, em, an, en : Adam, cam/, cham/, lamp^, 
anipl^, chambr^; membra, empire, temple, embellir; an, 
an J, gran^/, grand^', tant, tant^; tent^, den/, ren//, cen/, 
cendr^, heureusemen/, clairemen/. 

26. — aim, im, ain, ein, in : daim, faim, essaim ; 
inipur, imbu, timbre ; pain, main, sain/, saints, sain, 
frein, tein/, dessein ; fin, vin, pin. 

27. — om, on : nom, bomb^, trortip^, ombr^*, plom^, 
comt<?; mon, ton, son, fron/. 

28. — um, un : parfum, humble; brun, un, chacun. 

N.B. These sounds are not nasal when followed by a 
vowel or a silent h, or when the letters m and n are 
double: inusit^ inhumain, inne, pomm^, gomm^, im- 
moral, ennemi, immateriel, gamm^, imiter, inutik, initial, 
bonn^. 

Liquid Sounds. 

VII. 

29. — ail : ail, bdtail, corail, ^mail, paill^, canaille. 
30. — eil : conseil, soleil, pareil, pareill^, venneil. 
31. — oeil, euil, ueil: oeil, oeille/; seuil, deuil, 
fauteuil ; orgueil, cercueil, recueil, accueil, cueillir. 



* These sounds were unknown both in Latin and in first period of Old French ; 
they were introduced into the French language about xioo a.o. 
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32 w — il^ ille : p^ril, grille, famill/, billard, cil^ babiL 
^^, — gn : campagn^y champagne, montagn^, r^gn^', 
r^er, signer, Cologne, sign^, grogner, peign^, Allemagn/, 
Polognr, Sardaign^, Bretagn^, ignoran/, Boulogne 



Consonants. 

VIII. 

34.— p, b, f, ph, V, (w): paur, plaar, pfer^; bon, 
brav^; fermer, felon; dauphin, phiok; voir, va, 
d^vaster; Wallon, Wurtember^, 

35. — ^t, th, d: ton, tien, tu; theatre, the, method/, 
them/, th^oloRi/, Th^odor/. 

36. — K, qu ( = k), ch, h, *h : Kali, Kennesj/, 
quandy qui, que, quo'i, quelle, quereUe, antique/, qu^iir 
qjM>tidien, qumze, cinq2^ant/, quaianU, quzXie, quart; 
cha/, chcr, chambr/, chos/, cheval, cheveu, chevill/, 
chevreau; habik, habituer, herb/, herbier/ 'haut, 'hauss/, 
"hiter, *halte, *hanche, 'hachc. 



IX. 



37. — c before < o=:k: cabl/, came/, canar//; comiqt^, 
coler/; cub/, cuir/, cuisin/, cui/, cuit/, cupid/, cur/. 

38. — c before -J i =: s : ce, celui, cela, cele/ , celt/, 
del, dmt, cite, citer ; cycl/, cylindr/. 



FRENCH EXERCISES. 

a 
39. — S l>efore -^ o = s : 9a, forga, per^a, gringa, 

u 

fran^air; gargon, fagon, magon, pergonj*, forgoar, rangon; 

reru, congu, apergu. 



< o = g in g/; 



40. — g before < o = g in gimlet : gan/, gard^, galan/ ; 
gomm^, gon//, goiter; guerre, gudrir, guid^r. 

41. — g before < i = zh : geai, manger, mangean^, 

(y 

geler; giron, gigo/, gile/; gymnas^r, gypar. 

42. — j = zh : jabo/, jadij, je/, joli, jon^, jou^, jouer, 
just^, jurer, ]Q\e,. 

X. 

43. — s =3 ss t sac, sag^, salu/, sal^, esclav^, espion,. 
espri/, sonder, su. 

44. — s == z : * ros^, pros^, vas^, transigef , poser, raser. 

45. — p, b, t, d, g, s, X, z, are generally mute at the 
end of a word : loup, drap, trop, camp ; plomb ; chat, 
petit, fait, sot ; froid, nid, grand ; sang, long ; nos, vos, 
rious, ris, Paris, frappas, donnas, les, des, mes; voix, 
paix, poix, toux, chaux ; chez, assez, prenez, donnez. 

46. — Connexion of Words (See Grammar ^ 18 
and 19, N. i): nous^avons, vous^avez, ils^ont, tu 
avais^eu; six^enfants, aux^armes, dixv^hommes; avec^ 
elle, long^entretien ; grand^homme, quand^il vint; 
chez^eux, prenez^en, donnez^en. 

* S\& generally pronounced like » when it sunds between two vowels. 



AUXILIARY VERBS. 
First Rule. 

(a) The Indefinite Article, < a,' ' an * isun [Lat 
xm-um] before masculine, and unt [Lat un-^^J 
before feminine nouns : (Grammar, § 164) : — 

un soldat* one femmc 

(b) The ^ of yV is elided before a verb beginning 
iKrith a vowel. 

Present and Preterite Indefinite of atwr 

(S 31, 33)' 

EXE&CISE I. 

I. I have a book. 2. He has a ship. 5. We have 
a pen and a penknife. 4. They [£] have had a flower. 
5. She has a garden. 6. They [m.] have a book and a 
pendL 7. You [sg. and pL] have had a dress. 8. We 
have had a table and a ship. 9. She has a dress. 10. 
You have a friend. 11. We have had a pen. 12. You 
have had a friend. 13. I am thirsty. 14. We have 
been hmigry. 15. You are thirsty. 16. They [£] are 
hungry. 17. We have been wrong. 18. I have been 
light 19. They are wrong. 20. You [sg.] are right 



I. book 


/rwr, in.* 


7. dress r^nfc, £ 


2. ship 


naz/trf, m. 


8. table ikzA^ £'' 


3- pea 


//ifin^, £♦ 


10. fnend tfim, m.* 




camf, m. 


13. to ^ tbnsty tfzvxr ^a^ 


4. flower 


Jhur,f 


14. to ^ hungry avotrfaim* 


5. garden 


jardin^ m. 


17. to ^ wrong avoir tort 


6. pendl 


crayon, m. 


18. to Af right tfnMT raison 


♦ Urre, 


m. Ubr-MtH^ m. 


table, £ tabul-^m^ t 


phme. 


£ ^lum-^UKt C 


ami, m. asmic-tttiu m. 


flear.C 


^0r-€m, L. 


6ufli. £ >«-«». £ 

• 
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Second Rule. 

(a) In order to form an Interrogative sentence, 
the Personal Pronoun (Subject) is placed after 
the Verb and connected with it by a hyphen : — 

Tu as ; as-tu ? Nous avons ; avons-nous ? 

(p) When the 3rd person singular ends in a 
vowel, / is inserted between the Verb and the 
Pronoun : * — 

II a ; a-t-il ? II aura ; aura-t-il ? 

On a ; a-t-oii ? Elle aura ; aura-t-elle ? 



Avoir; same tenses as in £x. i. 

Exercise 2. 

I. Have I a dress? 2. You have a dress. 3. Has 
he a pencil? 4. He has a pencil. 5. Have we seen 
a ship? 6. We have seen a ship. 7. Have they a 
friend ? 8. They have a friend. 9. Have they seen a 
garden? 10. They have seen a garden. 11. Have you 
bought a penknife? 12. I have bought a penknife. 
13. Have they [f.] had a friend [f.]? 14. Has she 
seen the ship? 15. She has seen the boat. 16. Is he 
wrong? 17. No, he is right. 18. Are you cold? 
19. We are cold. 20. Has she been warm? 21. She 
has been warm. 22. You have been right, but now you 

* For the origin of this so-called euphonical i, see Grammar, } 303 (Note). 



AUXJLlAkY VERBS. 



zrc wrong. 23- Are yoa cold here? 24. Yes, we are 

cold sokd we are hnngrj, 25. He has been thiistj. 



5, aeca vm 2cx to ^ worm iomr ti 

II. b ucn^ ach^I 23. now uxamtimiKt 

13, hdjfnend ojniiy t* 23. hi»re ici 

15. boot Bat-fow, m. 24. ^fci «tfi 

J& to ir cold 4KS^jir/raui 



Third Role. 

(«) The Definite Article is It [LaL ilVinzi] for 
the masculine, and Zi [Lac il-Z^nn] for the 
frmininc (| i59;t • — 

(^ The form /' is used instead of ie and la, be- 
fore Noons beg:inning with a Vo^rel or a silent 

^enfant ( on, > ; rbniLt ( £.)-C 

In^ierfect and Ploperfect of aroir (|| 31, 33). 

EX£RCLi£ 3. 

I. He had met the brother. 2. The lister had seen the 
clukL 3. The wall had a gate. 4. I had seen the 
father, the sister and the child. 5. They [m.] had read 



r, ^ I CAoad 

f The vraic of the C>eAiuce Articie ^ Liuin vas .«v:n 5;Lt ':2y che penyfe, vim. fci 
dae sake of cieamran, be^n a) xse ::h£ D^inUintiCraciv: Proinnun i^ <±is, dla^^ 

dicnwgh- ^e Lacn. fiuraw il-^iMc u-^. ■:eram<», :n Frmcn. ic drsC <« aoc 
It ir eabouc toeo a. a ^ L-uxjk lisbi f>r>rluiusl <.s. Vlt ay are t*\»7ir and 
■RdaoCttMvx«^caiiea as mer7?e»-^ die carrespoiidui)^ ftjaaaiii fffcntkS 
ffdoe •» Waaah. &aie. 
X Bacirtewi^becskaaedieii^cf irrjK laaspiraoe. 
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the book. 6. Yoii [sg.] had a friend [f.]. 7. You [pi.] 
had bought the garden and the house. 8. They [f.] had 
had the dress. 9. The friend had lost a sister. 
10. We had met the uncle, i-i. The friend had been 
right. 12. Were you thirsty yesterday ? 13. We were 
hungry and thirsty. 14. Had you [sg.] bought a dress? 
15. I had bought the dress. 16. The child had been 
quite wrong. 17. Had he seen the hero? 18. Had you 
read the story? 19. We had read the story. 20. Had 
they been hungry ? 21. No, they had been thirsty. 



1. met 
brother 

2. sister 
child 

3. wall 
gate 

4. father 

5. read 



rencontre 


7. house 


frire, m.* 


9. lost 


sceur, f.* 


10. uncle 


enfant, m.* 


12. yesterday 


mur, m.* 


16. quite 


porte, f.* 


17. hero 


ph-e^ m.* 


18. story 


lu 


21. no 



maison, f.* 
perdu 
oncle, m.* 
hier,"^ 
tout'h'fait 
*heroSf m. 
^histoire^ f.* 
non 



Fourth Rule. 

(a) The Plural of Nouns is formed by adding 
s to the Singular (see Grammar, § 169) : t — 

p^re ; pere^. 



frfcre, m. 
soeur. f. 
enfant, uu 
mur, m. 
porte, f. 



fratr-etn m. 
soror-em, f. 
infant-efn, m. 
tnur-urttt m. 
port-am^ f. 



p^re, m. 
maison, f. 
oncle, m. 
hier ^ 
histoire, £ 



Patr-em, m. 
fnansum-em, f. 
avuncui-ttm, m. 
heri 
kistori-am, f. 



t (x) French nouns and pronouns are derived from the Accusative of Latin 

nouns. 
(2) The Accusative Plural of Latin nouns ended in ^ : smo-os ; therefore, 
13) French nouns take s in order to mark the Plural number. (See Grammar, 

I 278). 
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(b) The Plural of the Definite Article \m. and/] 
is Us [Lat il/^j, '^-las\ * (§ 159) : — 

le frere, lex frerex ; la soeur, ler soeorj. 

(^) The Negation 'not ' is /wr . . /tfjt or ne . . . 
paint ^\ 'nothing' is /r^ . . . r/4OT,t 'never' is ne , . . 
jamais^ * not any more ^ xsne . . . //or. 

(i^ Negative sentences are formed by placing 
ne (or ri before vowels) immediately after the Sab- 
ject, andpas after the Verb (in compound tenses 
after the Auxiliary) (§ 75) : — 

Tu as ; ta n'zspas ; ta as ea ; ta n'as/as en. 

Preterite Definite and Preterite Anterior of 

^^^ (Msh 33)' 

Exercise 4. 

I. Had you [sg.] a son ? 2. Yes, my friend, I had 
a son and a daughter. 3. Had you the books ? 4. No, 
we had not the books, but we had the cards. 5. Had 
they seen the garden? 6. No, they had not seen the 
garden, but they had seen the park. 7. Was Henry 
thirsty? 8. No, Henry was not thirsty, but he was 
hungry. 9. Were the children sleepy? 10. The 
children had been sleepy. 11. Were we right? 12. We 
were right; we had been right 13. They were not 
wrong. 

4. card ^arft, f. 

6. park p^^^* m 



* See Note to Third Rule. 

t For the ezplanation ot these wofds tee Gnunnur, f 3S4. 
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Fifth Rule. 



(a) Nouns ending in j, x^ and z* remain un- 
changed in the Plural (§ 170, 4.) : — 

le fiLr, les filx ; la voir, les voir ; le ne^, les ne«. 

ip) If, in questions, the Subject of the Verb be 
a Noun, the Noun comes first, then the Verb, 
and lastly the Pronoun corresponding to the 
Subject (§ 73). 

La fiUe 2i'\.-elle une plume ? 
Les enfants onl-iis un jardin ? 

{c) Except at the beginning of a sentence, Je 
[= I] is always written with a small initial 
letter (§ 20). 

Future and Future Anterior of avoir (§§ 31, 33). 

Exercise 5. 

I. Shall I have the palaces? 2. No, I shall not have the 
palaces, but I shall have the houses. 3. You will have 
had [the] spring and [the] autumn. 4. Will the children 
have had the nuts ? 5. Yes, the children will have had 
the nuts. 6. Will you be afraid? 7. No, I shall not be 
afraid. 8. Will he be sleepy? 9. Yes, he will be 
sleepy; he will have been sleepy. 10. Will the friends 
have two crosses? 11. No, the friends will have only 
one cross. 12. Will she be thirsty? 13. Yes, she will 



* It was useless to add an x to any noun ending in jt, because jt -^ ks ox gs ; 
similarly «= /« or ds. See also Grammar, Note to p. zSa. 
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be tibirstj; ^e wili have been thirsty. 14. Win the 
sailon hare drunk the wice? 15. The sailors vill have 
dmnk the wine, but thej will not have drunk the cider, 
16. Will the mother have sek-eral thimbles? 17. She 
win have several thimbles, and several boxes. 



u palace 


paints^ JtL.* 


14. idiUcis 




3. opting 


primf^mps^ rr. 


drank 


im 


JwtMtnn 


auiamne, m* 


15. cider 


cidrc, m. 


4. oat 


mnx^ C* 


16- moti>er 


«i^^V C* 


6. to^airud 


avoir pair 


sereraJ 


fiusimr^ 


la two 


dtmx 1 


thixnble 


de^ flOL 


crocs 


rrwtr. £* 


17. box 


k^U^i. 


IL €d3j 


Sad€KUMi 








Sixth 


Rule. 





(a) Interrogative>negative Sentences. First 
form an Interrogation (^xrZr Second or Fifth)^ and 
then place nir before the Verb and pas after the 

Pronoun {see Fourth Rme) : — 

» 

Hare joo? Az-tM '? 

Have jcm rn^J S'as-iu pas ? 

Has the ineud wept ? L'amti a-fAi pUurr? 

Has J««f tbe ixvsu^ -»<rpt ? Vami TLO-i-ii yo&flntrif 



Conditional and Conditional Past of azcnr 

(M 3^ 33)- 

EXERCI^E 6. 

I, Would the cousins be afraid ? 2- No, the cousins 
rould not be zfrasd. 3. Would you have bought the 



See Gruumar* f 371 <«). 
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books? 4. Yes, we would have bought the books. 
5. She would have sold the cloth. 6. Would not the 
sailors have had two ships ? 7. Yes, the sailors would 
have had two ships. 8. Should not the wall have a 
gate? 9. The soldiers would have drunk the wine. 
10. He would not have seen the suburb. 11. Would 
not Paulina he cold? 12. She would not 3^ cold. 13. 
Would the ship have had two masts? 14. The ship 
would have had several masts. 15. Would the child 
have opened the door? 16. The children would have 
opened the door. 17. Have you there the nuts? 
18. No, sir, we have not the nuts, we have the pens. 



5. 


sold 


vendu 


13. 


mast 


mdtj m. 




cloth 


drop, m. 


15. 


opened 


oiweri* 


9. 


soldier 


soldat, m. 




door 


pori£, f. 




wine 


vin, m.* 


17. 


there 


Id 


10. 


suburb 


J'aubou7'^\ nu 


18. 


Sir 


monsieur 



All the Tenses of avoir (§§ 31, 33). 

Exercise 7, 

I. Has the friend seen the King ? 2. Yes, sir, he has 
seen the King and the soldiers. 3. I have at last seen 
the officer. 4. He had bought two books for the sons 
of his \son'\ cousin.® 5. Will you have the ticket ? 6. No, 
but we should have got the ticket, if we had written the 
letter. 7. He had not sold the horse for his father. 
8. Has Henry at last read the book ? 9. Paul had not 
received the invitation. 10. Has the ship a sail? 



■* vin (m.) 



vtn-um (n). 



ouvert 



a^grt-us, -a, -urn. 
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II. The ship has two sails. 12. Anthony had a nnt for 
the friend. 13. Have they \oti\ seen a soldier at the 
door? 14. Have I not made a mistake? 15. Would 
they not have drunk the cider in the wood? 16. They 
had bought a dress for the friend [f.]. 17. Had not the 
brother sold the coat for the friends [m.] ? 18. Are not 
the children hungry? 19. Yes, they are hungry and 
thirsty. 20. I am very glad that you have [subj.] pre- 
vented his son from going [= to go] into the country. 
21. He often* regretted^ that we had [subj.] not found 
the picture. 22. I am astonished that you [sg.] should 
have [pres. subj.] shown so much impatience.** 23. They 
were astonished that the soldiers should have [pret anicr 
subj.] crossed the frontier without their generals. 24. 
I am very sorry that I have [pres. subj.] to scold* you.^ 
25. He would have wished that I had [pret anter. subj.] 
waited till 8 o'clock.* 



r. seen 

3. at last 
ofiicer 

4. for 
of 

c. ticket 

^r 

written 
letter 
7. sold 
9. reonved 
TO. sail 

13. AntlKMiy 

14. made 
mistake 

13. in 

wood 
17. coat 
30. am veiy glad 



vu 

enfin 

ojfficier^ m. 

pour 

de 

billet^ m» 

rtfu 

si 

icrit 

Uttre, f. 

vendu 

rtfu 

voiU. f. 

devant 
/ait 
Jaute, f. 
dans 
boiSf m. 
habit t nu 
sitis bien aise 



I prerented 

' logo 

into the country 
\ 21. rejSTctted 
I often 

found 

picture 
22. amastoniabed 

so much 
3-). were astonished 

crossed 

ftxmtier 

without 

their generals 
24. very SOTty 

to 

scold 
35. wished 
i waited 

! till 

I eight o'clock 



empichi 
dialler 

d la cam^f^e 
regrettatt 
sonvent 
trcsrvi 
tableau^ m. 
nfitonne 
tantd^ 
^itonnirent 
/ranchi 
froHtiire^ f. 
sans 

leurs ginira —r 
bienjachi 

a. 

riprimandfr 
voulu 
aitendu 
jusqi^d, 
kuit heures 



* In Ei^li^ we should say : He would hare iriahed me to waSt, &c 
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Seventh Rule. 

(a) Adjectives and Past Participles used with 
a Feminine Noun add a mute e to the Mas- 
culine form* (§ 1 86). 

Masc. grand joli fatigue battu 

Fem. grands jolitf fatigues battue 

un grand gar^on, un^joli*? fill^'. 

ip) If they end in a mute ^, they remain un- 
changed (§ 1 86) :— 

un homme habile ; une femme habile. 

ft 

(i) The Plural of Adjectives and Past Parti- 
ciples is formed hy adding s to the singular 
(see Fourth Rule) : — 

les petiU enfantj ; ces joliex filles. 

(//) Adjectives and Past Participles used as 
Predicates also agree in Number and Gender 
with the Noun to which they refer : — 

les enfants sont petiu ; ces filles sont fatigues. 



"^ fi) Most adjectives, in Latin, form their feminine by the addition of a: 
pur-x/f, pur-a ; dur-z^j, dur-rt, etc. 

(3) Latin & generally becomes e in French ; therefore, 

r?) French adjectives take e in order to mark their feminine : pur, pur-^ ; dur. 
dur-^. 
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n 



Present of ^/rr (§ 32). 
Exercise 8. 

I. The friend is faithfiil. 2. I am his cousin. 3. The 
trees are high. 4. Charles is ready ; but his [sa] aunt 
is not yet ready. 5. This girl is little. 6. We are mortaL 
7. You have [= are] arrived too late. 8. She has [= is] 
not yet come. 9. You [sg.] are not diligent, my daughter. 
10. They are faithfiiL 11. They [t.] have [=are] come. 
12. This [cef] man is clever; this [cM^] woman is also 
clever. 13. Are not the mountains very high? 14. 
They are very high and very steep. 15. My [ma\ dear* 
mother,* why are you not cheerful tonlay? 16. My 
sisters are always cheerful, but unfortunately they are 
not always diligent 



I. (aithiul 


Jidil^ 


my dat^hter mafiUe 


3. tree 


arbre, m. * 


12. man 


hontmey m. 


high 


haul* 


clever 


habile 


4. ready 


prtt 


woman 


femtne, f* 


annt 


ianle, f. 


13. mountain 


mantagne, f. 


not yet 


ne . . pas encore 


14. steep 


escarps 


5. this girl 


cfUefiUc' 


15. dear 


chhi 


KtUe. 


petit 


why 


pourptci 


6. mortal 


tnortd* 


cheerful 


got 


7. arrived 


arrive 


to-day 


aujourcThui 


too late 


trop lord 


16. always 


ioujours 


& come 


venu 


unfortu- 


\ fiialheureusc- 


9. dibgent 


applique 


nately 


\ ment 


• lidele 


fidel-mt 


mortel 


wortnl-etn 


arbre, n. 




hofniDO 


Montim'em. m. 


haiit 


aii-^ms, -«. -Mm 


femme 


Jemm-^m, f. 


fi]le,£ 


^U-€UK,t 
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Eighth Rule. 

{a) The letters g and c have a hard sound 
before a, o, u^ and a soft sound before r, i,y\* 

pant, golfe, guttural ; canif, comme, culte. 
gent, gilet, gymnase ; celui, ceci, cycle. 

{b) In order to give these letters the soft 
sound before a^ o, u^ an e is inserted after the ^, 
and a cedilla placed under the c (9) : 

mangea, mang^'ons, gag^ure ; fnuifais^ garfon, repi. 



Present and Preterite Indefinite of tire 

(§§ 32, 33). 

Exercise 9. 

I. Is your sister very young ? 2. Yes, she is young. 
3. Are you satisfied, my companions ? 4. Are they [f.j 
poor ? 5. Yes, they [f.] are poor and contented. 6. Are you 
here with the prisoners ? No, we are here with the pupils. 
7. Are our \tios'\ brothers friends? 8. Yes, they are 
friends; they are at the same college. 9. Have they 
been rewarded? 10. Is the soldier brave?** 11. My 
sister has been sad, but she is cheerful now. 12. The 
little girl has been rewarded. 13. The sister has been 
at \ckez\ the glovemaker's. 14. In this \cette\ war the 
French have been our \iws\ allies. 15. Has the shep- 
herd been in the meadows? 16. Has the magpie been 

* See Reading Lesson, Nos. 37-41. 
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killed by the huntsman? 17. Have not Alfred** and 
Edward been at \a\ the same school ? 18. Have you 
been at \chez\ the general's ? 19- Have your \vos\ gloves 
been on the table ? 20. I beg your pardon, sir, they have 
been on the round-table. 21. Have the magpies been 
killed on the tree ? 



I. very 


tres 


14- 


French 


3. satisfied 


content* 




ally 


compaiif'^n 


compagnon;ssu 


15. 


shepherd 


4. poor 


pauvrs* 




meadow 


5. couteoted 


content 


16. 


magpie 


6. here 


id 




huntsman 


with 


avec 


17- 


Edward 


prisoner 


prtsonnier^uL 




school 


8. same 


mhne 


18. 


general 


college 


coUige, m. 


19- 


glove 


9. rewarded 


recompense 




an 


11. sad 


Irisie* 


20. 


I beg your 


*3. giovemaker 


ganiter, m. 




pardon 


14. in 


dans* 




round-table 


war 


auerre, f. 








Ninth 


Ru 


le. 



Francois, m. 

allie, m. 

berger, nu 

pre, m.* 

geai, m, 

chasseur^ m. 

Edouard 

koU, f.» 
, ghiJral, m. 

gantf m, 

sur 
\ ye vous de- 
\ viandeparaon 

guMdon, m. 



(a) The names of nations, used as Adjectives, 
take a small initial letter ; used as Substantives 
they take a capital letter. 

(b) Adjectives derived from the name of a 
nation are always placed after the noun to 
which they refer. 

Un journal fran^ais ; les Franfais sont generenx. 



cootrat 
pamnrc 
uiste 



eonUnt'USf -a, -mm 

pauper-em 

triit'^m 



dans 
pre. iii> 
ecole, U 



de inttts 
prat-mtu n. 
uhai-am, C 

C ^ 



1 
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Imperfect and Pluperfect of Hre (^ 32, 33). 

Exercise 10. 

I. We were not brother and sister. 2. She was not 
clever. 3. The sailors were not brave. 4. You [pL] 
were not brave. 5. They had been abandoned by their 
S^par leurs\ parents.® 6. Had they [f.J been deceived 
by their friends [f.]? 7. You were not attentive. 8. 
We had never been friends. 9. His father was French. 
10. Milton was a celebrated* Englishman. * 11. She was 
not \and: had not been] in a French boarding-school. 
12. It \ce\ was not the English navy; it was the Danish 
navy. 13. The English were not \and : had not been] 
the mortal* enemies * of the \des\ French. 14. Had they 
[f.] not been punished? 15. Were you [f.] not \and: 
had you not been] punished ? 16. Were you not in the 
country? 17. Yes, sir, we were* there' \and : we had* 
been 3 there']. 18. Had not these \ces\ gentlemen been 
huntsmen? 19. These \ces'\ Italian soldiers had been 
vanquished. 20. Had not these \ces\ boys been at [the] 
school? 21. She had been deceived by her friends [f]. 

22. Why had not the general been received by the King? 

23. Had you learnt [the] French?* 24. No, but we had 
learnt [the] Italian.* 



* In examples like these, French and Italian are not used 9& Substantivec hut 
as Adjectives ; we have to supply idiom* (m.) : ndiotn* framioii^ lidiomi 
italitn^ &C. 
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3. braTc 

5. abandoned 

6. deceived 
by 

7. attentive 
io« celebrated 

Englishman 



couragmx 

abandonni 

irompi 

par 

attentif 

cilibre 

Anglais 



II. boarding-school /^/»M^;/y f. 



12. navy 

Danish 
14. punished 

17. there 

18. gentlemen 

19. Italian 
vanquished 

23. learnt 



fiatU {. 

danois 

punt 

nussieurs 
italien 
vaincu 
apprU 



Preterite Definite and Preterite Anterior of 

^ire (§ 32). 

Exercise ii. 



I. Was not Cicero a great orator? 2. Yes, Cicero 
was a great Roman orator. 3. Was not Alexander \and : 
had not Alexander been] a clever^ general' ? 4. Were 
not the Greeks [and-, had not the Greeks been] brave? 
5. The Greeks were [and: had been] very brave. 6. 
We were attacked by three thieves. 7. Who was the 
first king of the [da] Romans? 8. Romulus^ was the 
first king of \(U\ Rome.^ 9. Was not Bemus killed by 
his brother? 10. As soon as he had heard that I was 
[imp.] at the house of his \ses\ parents,^* he left 



1. Cicero 
orator 

2. Roman 

3. Alexander 

4. Greek 
6. attacked 

tircc 
thief 



Cicfron 

oraUur* 

romain* 

AUxandre 

Grec 

aitaqui 

irois* 

voUur 



I 7. who 

first 
; 9, Remos 
; kUled 

la as soon as 

heard 



premin* 
Rhnut 
iui 

aussUSt qu€ 
appris 



at the house of cha 
he left il parti/ 






trois 
prenkr 



primari •«#, -€t. 
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Future and Future Anterior of itre (§§ 32, 33). 

Exercise 12. 

I. Will you at last be quiet, my \mes\ children ? 2. They 
will be quiet, but they will not be content 3. The neigh- 
bours will be very content. 4. At what o'clock will you 
[pL] be at the house of my \ma\ aunt? 5. I shall-be' 
there ' at ten o'clock. 6. You will not be alone, my \ni(i\ 
sister. 7. Will not this boy be punished ? 8. He will be 
punished if he is not attentive. 9. Will not the curate be 
forgotten? \and: have been forgotten?] 10. Will they [f] 
not have been well-behaved ? 11. The boys will have 
been at [the] school. 12. When I have been [= shall have 
been] at [the] church, I shall certainly ' go * (to) see the 
prisoners. 13. When you [will] have received your money, 
you will have the goodness to come to my house. 14. As 
soon as the boys have [=will have] finished their \leurs\ 
lessons, I shall-speak* to them.' 15. The grocer will be 
restored when he has [= shall have] been a short time at 
the waters of Vichy.<> 16. When these scholars shall 
have been diligent they will get [= have] a reward. 

3. neighbour 

4. at what I 
o'clock \ 

5. there 
at ten o'clock 

6. alone 
9. curate 

forgotten 
10. well-behaved 
12. church 



votstn, m. 
hquelUhntre 



13- 



I shall go 
to see 
money 



sml* 
curS, m. 
oublU 
sage 

igise, i* 
firat 
voir* 
argenty m. 



voire* 
de venir* 
chez vici 
le^oftf f. 
fini 
leur 



your 
to come 
to my house 
14. lesson 
finished 
to them tf 
I shall speak je parltrai 
grocer cpicier, m. 

restored retabli 

a short time \P^<'f 1«'l- 
{ que temps 

at the waters aux eauji 

16. these scholars ees icoliers 
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* voisin, m. 
i>eul 
6glise, f. 



vtcin-um, m. 
sol-US, -rt, -um 
eccUsi-amt f. 



voir vifi-ere 

votre vostr-ntn (for if^str'Hiii) 

veuir venire 
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Conditional and Conditional Past of Stre 

(§§ 32, ^Z)' 
Exercise 13. 

I. I should be happy, if I had not been ill. 2. Would 
not your nephew have [=: be] set out without you ? 3. We 
should not be so dissatisfied with you, if you had worked 
better. 4. Would not the parents be [and: have been] 
satisfied, if they had received this good [cette bonne] 
news ? 5. You [sg.] would be ungrateful, if you still* 
complained.* 6- Madam, would you be content, if I 
gave you these flowers ? 7. He has said that he would 
be in London [the] next* month." 8. The count would 
have been in the country to-day, if the weather had been 
fine. 9. The officers would have been cleverer, if they 
had employed' their3 time* better.* 10. We would have 
been content with this, if we had been better treated. 
II. My cousins would have been rewarded, if they had 
not been absent.® 12. I should have been inconsolable, 
if I had n6t seen Maurice ° and Cecilia. 13. You would 
have been more satisfied, if you had also* read ' the speech 
which Cicero made [= has made] against Catiline. 



I. 

2. 



4- 
5- 



6. 



happy 

your nephew 

set out 

dissatisfied 

with 

better 

worked 

news 

ungrateful 

if you ccm 

plained 
still 
madam 
I eave 
flower 
said 



heureux 

voire nrveit, m. 

parti 

tnicontent 

de 

tnieux, adv. 

travaille 

nou7>elle, f. 

ingrat 
S si vousvoiis flal- 
\ gniez 

encore 

ftuuiamey f. 

je donnai* 

fleuTf f. 

dU 



7. in London 


d~ Londres 


next month 


ie mois prochAii 


8. count 


comte, m. 


weather 


temps, m. 


fine 


beau 


' 9. cleverer 


plus habile 


emploved 
10. with this 


employi 


de ceci {ce^") 


treated 


iraiti 


12. Cecilia 


CiciU 


13. more 


plus 


also 


aussi 


1 speech 


discours. nu 


! made 


pronoftci 


against 


contra 


t Catiline 


Catiltua 
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Imperative, Infinitive, and Participle of avoir 

and itre. 

Exercise 14. 

I. Be quiet 2. Take [= have] courage,® my [fno^i\ 
boy. 3. Do not be afraid, my [nies] children. 4. Be 
(ye) well-behaved. 5. Do not be idle. 6. Have the 
kindness to accompany me \de n^accompagner^ 7. Let 
us have confidence in God. 8. Let us be polite to all. 
9. Do not be sad any more. 10. Do not be afiraid. 
1 1. We are sorry to have been the cause of your misfor- 
tune. 12. I am happy to have been the first 13. He is 
sorry for having [= to have] ten mistakes in his \son\ last 
exercise. 14. He is happy to have his \ses\ children with 
him. 



4. 


well-behaved 


sage 


9. 


not... any more 


ne .„plus 


5- 


idle 


paresseux 


II. 


sorry 


affligi 


6. 


kindness 


bontSy f. 




cause 


cause^ t 


7- 


confidence 


confiance^ t 




your 


voire 




in 


en 




misfortune 


tnalheur^TCi, 




God 


Dieu 


12. 


the first 


le premitr 


8. 


polite 


poll 


13- 


ten mistakes 


dix/autes 




to 


invert 




last 


dernier 



All the Tenses of itre (§§ 32, 33). 

Exercise 15. 

I. I have seen Augustus, I am his friend. 2. Are you 
the son of the \dii\ gardener ? 3. Were you at the \au] 
ball? .4, Yes, madam, we were at the ball, and our ifios\ 
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sisters were at the \au\ concert 5. The door was still 
open, when I entered [= I am entered]. 6. Be (thou) 
virtnous^ and thou wilt be happy. 7. The shutters were 
already shut, when we arrived [= are arrived]. 8. Would 
it not be possible^ to remain an' hour 3 yet?' 9. Are 
you not English? 10. I beg your pardon, we are Italian. 
II. Why are you so sad ? 12. Is your \yoire\ son always 
diligent ? 13. Would you not be much richer, if you had 
not lost your money by gaming ? 14. My sister, how far 
did you go yesterday [= are you gone] ? 15. Will you 
then always be inattentive? 16. Will you then never be 
content, my fiiends? 17. Was I not always open with 
your guardian ? 18. Will not the lieutenant^ be here in 
two days? 19. Have you not yet been at [4] Dover? 
20. No, sir, but I have been at Hastings. 21. Are you 
quite well, my cousin ? 22. I am quite welL 23. My 
nephew had never been in Italy. 24. We have [= are] 
arrived this morning. 



1. Angnstos 

2. son 

3. baU 

5. open 
entered 

6. iriitnoiu 

7. shutter 
skat 

8. remain, to 
13. nrach 

richer 
bjr gaming 



Augusie 

half m. 

vuvtrt 

nUre 

vertueux 

voUt^ m. 
ftrnU 
resUr 
beauamp 
plus rkhe 
au jeu 



14. how far 
gone 

15. then 
inattentive 

17. open with 
guardian 

18. in 

19. Dover 
21. ^nite well 

23. m Italy 

24. this morning 



juuff^oit 
alU 
done 

ituUUntif 
fratuetive»s 
tuteur^ m.* 
dans 
Douvra 
Inen portant 
en Jtalu 
ee matin 



* fiby IB. ^fiU-us^ ■. 



tatcar, m. tmicr-etHf m. 



i 
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Tenth Rule. 

(a) The Plural of Nouns in au and eu is 
formed by adding x to the Singular* (§ 170) : — 

le couteau, le jeu ; les couteaujr, les jeiur. 

{b) The Verb does, do, used in Interrogative or 
in Negative Sentences is never expressed in 
French : — 

Does he speak : parie-t-il? 

He does not speak : il ne parte ^au 



WEAK VERBS. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

Present and Preterite Indefinite : je farl-e; fai 

parU (§ 38). 

Exercise 16. 

I. He has lost his \ses\ straw hats. 2. They inhabit the 
castles of the \dti\ count. 3. Why does he break the 
glass ? 4. He often ' speaks * of the \des\ sports of his 
\son\ youth. 5. We find this \celd\ very difficult for a 
boy who has not been long at [the] school. 6. The 
huntsman kills the birds. 7. Do you speak French? 

8. No, sir, we do not speak French, but we speak English. 

9. At what o'clock do you breakfast? 10. Formerly 
we always breakfasted [= we have always breakfasted] 
at eleven o'clock, but now we breakfast at one. 1 1. The 

* For the explauaiion uf this rule »ee nott lo Twenty-third Kule p. 07. 
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French ambassadors inhabit the royal \royaux\ * castles.^ 
12. The children love their \ieurs\ parents. 13. The 
lessons begin at eight o'clock. 14. If you love your 
\fes] parents you will be happy. 15. She has not often 
sung this song ; it is too easy. 

1. straw hat j ^-^^^^ ^ 

2. castle chdteauy m* 
break, to casser 
glass V€rrf, m.* 

4. sport jeu^ m.* 

youth tnjance, f.* 



9. breakfast, to ^i^Viffuv 

10. formerly autrefois 

eleven onzt * 

12. love, to aimer 

13. begin, to commencer 
eight huit* 

15. song chanson^ f. 



Eleventh Rule. 

{a\ Interrogative - negative Sentences. {See 
Sixth Rule) 

Do they not speak ? Ne parlent -Us pas ? 

I lave not the boys spoken ? Les garfont VLont-iis pas parlS ? 

(I) J am speakings I was speakings I shall be speakings 
etc. are simply je parle, je parlais, je parlerai (never^ )e 
suis parlant, j'dtais parlant, etc) 

(c) The Demonstrative Pronoun, when fol- 
lowed by a Noun, is: — 



Ma5c. 



Fern. 



Sing. ce,+ celt (before a vowel or cette Ihts. that 

a silent A) 



Plnr. ces 


ces 


tJiese^ those 


♦ chateau, in. cnstei/-um, n. 
verre, m. vitr-um, n. 
jeii, m. joC'Mtn^ m. 


enfance, f. 

onze 

huit 


tn/nnti-afmf C 

undecim 

octo 


t LaL ecce hoe 
0. F. if-Oj CO 
M.F. c* 


ecce iste 

ic-ist, ic-esif cest 

cet 


See Gramm 


ar, §367. 
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Present and Preterite Indefinite : Je pari-e; fat 

parl-k (^ 3«, 49). 

Exercise 17. 

I, Is this hero attacking the fortress ? 2. He has not 
yet attacked the fortress. 3. Does not this Italian pro- 
nounce [the]' Frenchs welP ? 4- Of whom [= de qut'\ 
has he spoken ? 5. He has not spoken of you, but of 
this English officer. 6. These young girls work a great 
deal. 7. Yet,* they' haves not" worked as long as their 
[leurs] brothers. 8. Why do you refuse this offer? 
9. Because I am satisfied with [de] my lot. 10. Have 
you not kept my [ma] key? 11. No, sir, but I have 
kept the master-key. 12. Where has he found this 
Roman helmet? 13. He has found this helmet in an 
old [anaenne] Roman city. 14. The French speak very 
quickly. 



I. attack, to attaquer 
fortress forteresse, f. 

6. a great deal beaucoup 

7. as long as | «««'7^«^- 
/. osiuiigoa J temps que 

yet pourtant 

8. refuse, to refuser 

offer <^ff^^i f- 

9. because parceque 


lot, fate sort, m.* 
lO. keep, to garder 
key clef f. 

12. helmet casque, m. 

13. city cUi, f.* 

14. quickly vite 


* sort, m. sort-em, f. 1 


cit^, f. civitat-ettit t 
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Twelfth Rule. 

{a) Demonstrative Pronouns. — In order to 
make a distinction between a nearer (= this) 
and a more remote object {■= ihat)^ the latter 
is pointed out by affixing -/a, the former by af- 
fixing -ci to the noun (^ 210, 211) : — 

Cc garcon-ci, cet enfant-la This bay, thai child 

Cette femme-ci, ces hommes-ci This woman, these men 
Cctte pluroe-ci et cette plume-la This pen and that pen, 

(b) Contrary to English usage the Demonstra- 
tive Pronouns must be repeated before every 
Noun (§ 212) : — 

Ces gar^ons et ces filles vont Thae boys and girls are going to 

^ P^cole school 



Imperfect and Pluperfect : je parl-ais; f avals 

parU (g 38, 49). 

Exercise 18. 

I. Did you like that Dutchman ? 2. No, sir, but we 
liked that Spaniard. 3. I often* drew' that tree, when 
I was living at-the-house-of this German. 4. Where 
did you live when you were in the country ? 5. I was 
living at-the-house-of my \mii\ aunt, who bought [= has 
bought] that pretty country-house. 6. Should I be scolded, 
if I sang a little \un p€ii\ ? 7. You would be wrong, if 
you sang too loudly. 8. That man arrived too late. 



\ 
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9. This child had read this book and that book. 10. I 
was not looking at this shop, but I was looking at that 
hotel. II. Had you not learfit this rule? 12. We 
had not learnt this rule, but we had learnt that rule. 
13. Had you drunk this water? 14. No, but I had 
drunk this wine. 15. Those boys and girls were shout- 
ing too loud. 16. This summer Louisa has lost two 
umbrellas. 



1. Dutchman Hollandais 

3. draw dessiner 

when quand* lorsqiu 

live, to demeurer 
at the house of chez* 

German AlUmand 

6. scolded grondi 



7. too loudly 

10. look at, to 

11. learnt 
rule 

15. shout, to 

16. summer 
LouUa 



trap haut * 

regarder 

appris 

r^gie, f. 

crier 

eU^ m.* 

Louise 



Thirteenth Rule. 

(a) The Demonstrative Pronouns which are 
/y^/^r followed by a Noun, but which refer to a 
Noun expressed before, are : — 





Masc 


Pem. 




Sing. 


celuif 


cellef 


this^ that 


Plur. 


ceux* 


ceiies 


ihesCf those 



(d) The Pronouns celui-ci, ceile-d^ etc. are used 
with reference to the nearest object (1= i. ikis, 



* quand guando 
chez cas-atHi f. 




haut 
ct6, m. 


alt-US^ -a, 'um 
at:stat-em, f. 


\ Lat. ecce ille 
O.F. ic-il; Ace. ic-elui 
M.F. ce,Hi 




ecce ilia. 

ic-elle 

celle 


ecce ilhs 
ic-eux 
1 ceux 


See Grami 


nur. 


5367. 
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2. the latter) ; ceiui-ld, eeiie-ii, etc. v^ith reference 
to the first-mentioned object (= i. that^ 2. the 
former) (§§ 213, 214, 216). 

J*ai vu votre jardin ct celui de / have seen yotir jirarden and 

mon oncle that 0/ my uncle 

Je n'ai pas achet^ cette plume-ci J have not bought this pen but 

mais celie-ld, that one 

Void deux poircs ; prcndrez- Here are two pears ; will you 

vous celle-ci ou cclle-lh ? take this (one) or that (one) ? 

(c) Translate that by cela or ceci if there is 
no particular reference to a definite noun 
expressed before; they denote something not 
already mentioned, but to which we point at 
the time of speaking : — 



Croycz-yous cela ? Do you believe that ? 

oez-moi ceci et donnez-rooi Leave th; 
cela that 



Laissez-moi ceci et donnez-rooi Leave this to me and give me 



(tf) The English word that may be translated 
in seven different ways, as will be seen from 
the following examples : — 

1. Ce pain-lii ; cet enfant-la ; cette ftmme-lk (Twelfth Rule). 

2. Mon d^ est plus beau que celui-14 (Thirteenth Rule). 
Ma plume est plus belle que celle-lA (Thirteenth Rule). 

3. C'est mon d^ et non pas celui de ma sceur (Thirteenth Rule^. 
C'est ma plume et non pas celle de ma sceur (Thirteenth Rule). 

4. Cela est facile. Donnez-mci ceci (I'hlrlcenth Rule). 

5. C'est vraL Ce n'est pas difficile. 

6. Je crois que tu as tort 

7. L*homme qui m*a donne le livre. 
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Preterite Definite and Preterite Anterior: je 

parl-ai ; f eus parl-e {^ 38, 49), 

Exercise 19, 

I. My \m(i\ sister has written this letter, and my aunt that 
one. 2, Yesterday I sought (for) my \fne5\ note-books 
and (for) those of Julius, 3. We bought his \5d\ carriage 
and that of his \son\ nephew. 4. I did not read [= have 
not read] this story, but that one. 5. This child has done 
an exercise, and that one has learnt a rule. 6. That is 
not difficult. 7. You arrived in the evening at 10 o'clock, 
did you not? 8. Did this hero attack the fortress? 
9. This man is more generous than that one. 10. They 
sought (for) their \leurs\ dogs and those of their neigh- 
bours. II. I do not believe \crois\ that. 12. That will 
give* him^ [/«/] pleasure. 13. He wept like a child. 14. 
You have not seen that sword, but this one. 15. Did he 
buy these shoes or those ? 16. He bought these and 
those. 17. Have you read this book or that one? 18. 
I have read this (one) and that (one). 19. Had you not 
an idea of-going \d''aUer\ to Paris? 20. You spoke too 
much of your \yotre\ plan and of that \and: those] of 
your teacher. 21. As soon as my \me5\ sisters had read 
your letter and that of your brother, they thought that you 
were ill. 22. Why did he weep? 23. Shall you put on 
this coat or that one ? 24. I shall put this one on to-day 
and [I shall put on] that one to-morrow. 25. Has the 
sailor drunk that water? 26. No, but he has drunk this 
wine. 27. Did you find [= have you found] these 



% 
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keys? 28. I have found those. 29. That is impossible. 
30. That may be done. 31. That does not suit me 
at alL 32. I shall speak' to-you* about that another 
time. 



c seek, to 

Julius 
3. carnage 
7. in the evening 

at ten o'clock 

did you not? 
9. generous 

doK 

12. will give plea-) 

sure / 

13. like 

14. kwand 



chercJier 
JuU$ 
voiturtf f. 
le iotr 
d at'jr heures 
n'eit-cepas t 
ginireux 
chien' 

/era piaisir 

comme 
ipde^t 



iq. to have an idea 
20. teacher 
31. as soon as 
22. shall you put on 
24. I sha'.l put on 
to-night 

29. )s impossible 

30. may oe done 

31. d'.es not suit 

me at all 

32. about 
another time 



former U dessein 
Prece/'teury m. 
des que 
meitrez-vou* 
je mettrtU 
ce soir 

ne se pent feu 
Peut se faire 
)ne me convient 
\ nuUetHent 
de 
uiu autre foit 



Fourteenth Rule. 



ifi) De = off from; a = io^ at, in. 

{b) In (at) is to be translated in French : — 

1. By k before the names oi towns dJid. places. 

2. By en before the names of countries without the 
article. 

3. By dans before the names of countries with the 
article. 

Examples. — De Londres (of, from) ; d'Aboukir {0/, from) : k Paris 
{iff, at^ to) ; k Tecole (j/ school); en Amerique; dans rAmerique 
meridionale. 



n 



1 
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Future and Future Anterior : je parl-er-ai^ faurai 

parU (§§ 38, 49)- 

Exercise 20. 

I. They [f.] will go \se rendroni\ at first to London, 
and then they will go [passer] to France. 2. Thou 
shalt love thy [fes] parents. 3. Will you always' prefer* 
Paris to London? 4. Why will she not climb this 
mountain ? 5. He will not show this letter to his [ses] 
parents. 6. To-morrow 3 V shall-arrive' at Dover, and 
the day after to-morrow at Calais. 7, I shall' send' you* 
news, when I am [= shall be] in France. 8. Will not 
the gardener have watered the flowers ? 9. He will have 
watered the flowers. 10. They will not have published 
the book before Easter. 11. Will you have a discussion 
with that Irish lady? 12. No, sir, I shall not discuss 
with her [el/e]. 13. I shall remain three months in [the] 
Southern Russia. 14. Where did you lunch [pret. ind£] ? 
15. I lunched [pret. indf.] at Calais. 16. We shall begin 
our [nos] studies in France, and we* shall-continue3 
them' [/es] in London. 17. He comes from Blois. 18. 
Will she sing to-night ? 



X. at first 
3. prefer, to 
climb, to 
show, to 
to-morrow 



4' 
5. 
6. 



tPabord 

Pri/irtr 

tnouttr 

ntontrer 

demain 






za piiblisht to 
£a&ter 



Publier 
Pdgues 



"■ ^^Si^)'"'^ 



Irish 
13. Russia 

16. begin, to 
studies 
continue, to 

17. he comes 
z8. sing, to 

to-night 



iriandais 
Russui f. 
commenctr 
iiudes, f. 
continuer 
il vient 
chanter 
cesoir 
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Fifteenth Rule. 

(a) The Word used in the Genitive Case al- 
M^ays follows the Noun to which it refers : — 

John^s book=M^ book of John^\t livre dc Jean 
My friend's house =M^ house of myfrund=\2i maison demon am L 

(b) N. Jean un yerre mon firere 

G. de Jean d*un verre de mon frere 

1). a Jean ^ un verre ^ mon fr&re 

A. Jean nn verre mon frere 

{c) The Direct Object is generally placed before 
the Indirect Object : — 

He gave this child a penknife Ft donna im canif h cet mfant 

(d) Si (if) must be followed by the Present or 
th« Imperfect Indicative. {See Twenty-fifth Rule.) 

Si VOU9 rencontm mon ami. If you should meet my friaid, 
donnez-lui cette lettre gwe him this ietter 



Conditional and Conditional* Past : yV/orZ-^-^z/x^ 

faurais parl-i (§§ ^Zj 49). 

Exercise 21. 

I. We would willingly [bieni * give * some oranges to 
this child, if we still 3 had * some \efi].^ 2. If you were 
to sing [imp.], I should sing also. 3. Why would you not 
play too ? 4. This old man would like to [a] playa game 

D 2 
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of chess with you. 5. Should we soon * speak ' French, 
if we took \^prenions\ lessons?* 6. You would-speak* 
it? [/<?] soon, if you worked every day. 7. Would my 
best \inon meiUeur\ friend have given my children [a] 
such advice ? 8. Why should they not lend to my pupil 
their \leurs\ note-books? 9. We should have bought 
our neighbour's library, if the books had not been so 
dear. 10. Have you not found your brother's pen? 
II. We have shown our servants these glasses. 12. I 
should not like this young man, if he did-not-do \fie 
faisaii pas\ his duty. 13. We should play at chess, if 
we had \si nous en avions] [the] time. 14. These children 
would also work till eight o'clock, if they had not yet 
finished their [leurs] exercises. 15. Why would you not 
speak to this Dutchman ? 16. They would willingly \bien\ 
play a little at cards if* they had [s'ils en avaient ] [the] 
time. 17. Would she play at loto, if she had any money 
\de r argent] ? 



I. some 

4. old man 
play a game 

of chess, to 

5. lessons 

6. every day 

7. such 
advice 

8. lend, to 

9. library 



quelques 


9. 


so si 


visillard 




dear cher 


Jaireunepartie 


II. 


glass vem, m. 


d'khecs 




servant domestique^ m 


des lefons 


12. 


duty devoir^ m. , 


tous les jours 


n- 


at chess aux ichecs 


tel 


14. 


eight o'clock huU heures 


cotiseilf m. 


16. 


a little un pen 


priter 


17- 


at loto au loio 


biblioth^que, f. 







The i of si is elided only before //and ilsy never before elU or elUs 
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Imperative : par-le^ farl-ons^ parl-ez. 
Exercise 22. 

I. Everybody cried : * kill him [/<?], kill him.' 2. Do not 
speak so loud. 3. Let us go a little quicker. 4. Give 
this bank-note to the cashier. 5. Do not sing in the 
street. 6. Let us not keep this money ; it is badly got. 
Imitate th'e great virtues of your \yos\ parents. Be (ye) 
diligent and pious ! 8. Let us pardon our \iios\ enemies. 
9. Do not scold this little child. 10. My young friend, 
work and be diligent 



I. 


everybody 


tout le monde 




badly 


mat 




cry, to 


crUr 




get, to 


gainer 


2. 


loud 


haut 


7. 


imitate, to 


imittr 


3- 


quicker 


plus vite 




virtue 


vertu^ f. 


4. 


Hanlc-nole 


K billet debanquey 
\ m. 




pious 


pieux 


i^C^IASV 11\/^^ 


8. 


pardon some 


) pardonmr a 
\ quelqu^UH 




cashier 


caissier, m. 




one, to 


6. 


money 


argentf m. 


10. 


work, to 


travailltr 



All the Tenses of the First Conjugation, 

(§§ 38, 49). 

Exercise 23. 

I. Shall we soon speak French? 2. You will-speak' 
it' soon, if you study every day. 3. I did not enter 
into this house, but I entered into that hotel. 4. Did 
he buy these boots or those? 5. I hope that she has 
not [= will not have] forgotten* everything.^ 6. You 
will have renounced [to] such' a' project before next 
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week. 7. She would have cleaned the lamp, if she was 
[impf.] his' servants still.^ 8. He has not forgotten your 
name. 9. Has not the traveller bought the spurs? 10. 
I have found two mistakes in this exercise, and five 
[mistakes] in that of your sister. 11. He will not thank 
his benefactor. 12; Let us not speak so loud. 13. Be- 
gin your work. 14. We forget what \ce que\ we have 
learnt, if we do not always* study.^ 15. The children 
ate [pret. def.] the fruits. 16. Our cousin used to dance 
[impf.] very well, but now he does not dance any more. 
17. Would you not travel, if you had* the 3 permission ♦ 
[add: en^^l 18. Light the fire. 19. The serpent de- 
ceived the peasant. 20. Moses delivered the country 
from frightful* plagues.' 



4. boot 


botie^ f. 


19. deceive, to 


tromper 


5. I hope 


fespire 


peasant 


paysattt m. 


7. clean, to 


nettoyer 


20. Moses 


Mdise 


II. benefacior 


bienfaUeut',m, 


deliver, to 


dMurer 


12. loud 


haut 


plague 


plaie^ t 


18. light, to 


allumer 


frightful 


ierrtbie 


19. serpeuc 


serpent^ mv 







Sixteenth Rule* 



ik 



(d) The Conjunctive Possessive Pronouns* 



ate : — 



I. 





Masc. 


Fem. 




Masc. and Fem. 




. Sg. 


mon 


ma 


PI. 


mes 


my 






ton 


ta 




tes 


thy {your) 




son 


sa 




ses 


hiSf her. 


its 



* (a) Lat. me-um^ fu-um, su-u9n | me-osy iu-os, su-os 

Fx. tHon, ton, soh \ ines^ tes^ set 

ijf) LaL uostr-unty vostf^um^ illor-um 
Fr. Hotre, voire, leur 

See Grammar, § 36s. 
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illaac. and Fern. Masc. and Fern. 

2. Sg. notre PL nos our 

votrc vos your 

leur leuTS their 

Mon, toHy son ( —one possessor and one object possessed, 
«/•/, /a, AT f y^ vends mon jardin 

^^ ( s^»/ possessor and several objects possessed, 

metf les, ses j j^ vends mes jar dins 

. * 7 \ = several possessors and one object possessed, 
mare, votre, lmr\ n. ven£miZi jardin I~~«»~' 

, ( » severed possessors and several obi. possessed, 

nos, vos, Uurs j ^ ^^^ nosjardim F™~ 

(b) These Pronouns must be repeated before 
every Substantive. 

(c) They always agree in Number and Gender 
ivith the object possessed, not with th^ possessor as in 
English : — 

Ta aimes ton Uktt, ta soeur, et Yon love your krother, your 
fa parents sister, and yonax parents 

(d) For the sake of euphony,* mon, ion, son, are 
used instead of ma, ta, sa, before Feminine 
Nouns beginning with a Vowel or a silent h : — 

DiS'Moi ton opinion (f.) Tell rat your opinion 

* See Grammar, § 363. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. (Inchoative Form.) 

Present and Preterite Indefinite : je bann-i-s; 

fai bann-i. 

Exercise 24. 

I. The tailor finishes the mantles. 2. He has your 
paper, your pen, your ink. 3. We do not punish diligent 
scholars, but we punish those who have not done their 
lessons. 4. His sons are very lazy ; they never finish 
their exercises. 5. Has not the king banished the 
guilty (one) ? 6. You soil these pictures. 7. If you 
fiilfil your duty, you will be rewarded. 8. My aunt has 
finished my pocket-handkerchief and my gloves. 9. Your 
tailor has brought your frock-coat, your waist-coat, and 
your trousers. 10. You [ist. iu, 2nd. vous] soil your 
book and your coat. 1 1. Our duke is building a large 
house. 12. These fruits do not ripen in our climate. 
13. [The] barley, [the] oats, and [the] wheat become 
green in spring and ripen in summer, 14. [The] winter 
rules in the Crimea with an extreme' rigour.* 15. [The] 
instruction softens [the] manners. 16. The stars become 
pale. 17. Travelling is useful, for does it not enlarge the 
circle of our ideas? 18. [The] grapes do not ripen this 
year. 19. [The] examples increase or weaken the effect 
of [des] precepts. 20. My man-servant and my maid- 
servant have left the village. 2 1 . Have you placed the 
lamp in my wardrobe? 22. Have they eaten their cake 
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and their apples ? 23. Why had he not finished his les- 
sons ? 24. They had doubted of their success. 25. Why 
had you not believed in his story \and : his stories] ? 
26. Had you not accepted his invitation ? 



3- 


scholar 




done 




lesson 


7. 


fulfil, to 


8. 


pocket-hand- 




kerchief 


9. 


brought 


I a. 


ripen, to 


13- 


barley 




wheat 




become green, 




in spring 




in summer 


14* 


winter 




rule, to 




in 



Hh'e^ m. 
Jait 

de^'oir^ m. 
reniplir 

> mouchoiry ra. 

apf>orti 
MtHrir 
orge, f. 
fromenty m- 
to verdir 

au printcmps 
en Hi 
hiveTf m. 
sivir 

4H 



14. Crimea 

15. soften, to 

17. travelling 
enlarge, to 

18. grapes 
year 

19. example 
increase, to 
weaken, to 

20. leave, to 

21. place, to 
wardrobe 

22. eat, to 

24. doubt of, to 

25. believe in, to 
a6. accept, to 



Crimfe^ f. 

adoucir 

voyaffty m. (plur.) 

iiatgtr 

raisin^ ra. 

annie, f. 

exemplfy m. 

agmndir 

affaiblir 

quitter 

placer 

armoirty f. 

manger 

douter de 

nj'outer foi A 

accepter 



Imperfect and Pluperfect : je bann-iss-ais ; favais 

bann-i. 

Exercise 25. 

I. These little boys often 4 filled* and * emptieds their 
glasses. 2. We chose those mantles. 3. Had you not yet 
finished your game? 4. Did you always obey your 
parents ? 5. Yes, sir, I always^ obeyed* my parents and 
my teachers. 6. Would you be content, if he built a 
house in your village ? 7. In my youth I did not always' 
obey*. 8. When I was young, my father punished' me* 
sometimes. 9. Formerly we acted too quickly and we 
reflected little. 10. We always* enjoyed* [a] good health. 
II. These gentlemen were playing; they did not enjoy 
too' good3 a* reputation. 1 2. If you fulfilled your duties, 
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if you- obeyed the \aux\ laws, if you were just to \ifwers] 
everyone, you would be happy and content. 13. John 
would not be so unhappy, if he reflected more, if he 
acted less quickly. 14. (A) thousand animated voices 
filled the air. 15. A cloud darkened his forehead. 16. 
The picturesque' spires* of the beautiful building shone 
bright. 17. His face betrayed a great admiration. 18. In 
proportion as we climbed up the hill-side the horizon 
gained in extent 



I. fill, to 


rempiir 


Z3. John Jtan 


empty, to 


vider 


less tnoim 


a. choose, to 


ckoisir 


'Z4. thousand milU 


4. obey, to 


obiir d fn» 


animated voices bruits animit 


8. young 


ifune 


15. cloud nuage, m. 


9. act, to 


agir 


darken, to obscurcir 


reflect, to 


Hflichir 


z6. picturesque pittoresquo 


10. enjoy somethg. 
to 


l/ouir de 


shine bright, to respiendir 
xj. face visage, m. 


iz. play, to 


Jouer 


18. in proportion as d mesure que 


reputation 


reputation 


climb up, to gravir 


za. law 


lot, f . 


hill>8ide coteau, m. 


everyone 


taut U monde 


gained in gagnait gm 



Seventeenth Rule. 



(a) The Disjunctive Possessive Pronouns 
are : — 

(z) Sg. le mien :* le tien ; le nen \ 

lamienne; laUenne; lasienne I ,^,.^. ^j^.^ (yours); kit 

PL les miens ; les tiens ; les siens | ^^> *'*• 

les miennes ; les tiennes ; les siennes/ 

(a) Sg. le, la ndtre ; le, la vdtre ; Ic, la leur \ . . . , . 

PL les ndtres ; les vfitres ; les leurs / ^^* ' •^^'^' ' '*'"^*' 



* Mien is derived from the first syllable of me-us, by the addition of the suffix 
OH. TioK and *ie% are formed from analogy to mien. See Grammar, f f 364, 365. 
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{fi) These Pronouns are never followed by a 
Noun ; they refer to a Noun mentioned before, 
and must agree with it in Number and Gender 
(^ 207, 208). 

CTcstliiiiioti excuse; est-ceanssi That is nty excuse; is U also 

la tioitu [la simruj la v6trt, thine (hiSy yours, theirs) ? 
Ul€w)i 

n a trahi ses amis ; moi, je ne He has betrayed his friends ; I 

trahirai jamais la miens (Us shall nevtr betray fsaBA{fvas%^ 

uStrat ^ vSlreSf Us leurs) yoon* theirs) 



Preliminary Exercise. 

i« I have not your sword, I have mine. 2. We 
have not your umbrellas, we have ours. 3. You have 
not read his book \and: books], but mine. 4. I have 
seen your brother; Paul has seen mine. 5. I have 
not your pen; I have mine \and: theirs]. 6. Your 
children are afiuid; ours are cold. 7. The sailor has 
drunk our beer; he has not drunk yours. 8. Have 
you my pen \and: pens]? 9. I have not yours; I 
have mine. lo. We have your ruler \and. rulers]; 
you have ours. 11. We have a chest of drawers in 
our room; you have \en avez\ two in yours. 12. My 
ancestors fought for [the] England ; yoiu^ for [the] France. 

13. Our ship has two sails, and yours has \en a\ three. 

14. Has Albert my mantle \and: mantles]? 15. He 
has not your mantle \and: mantles] ; he has mine. 
16. We have not your clothes ; we have ours. 

la filler r}^^ i, I '^ fought for combaitaienl pcur 

IX ancestors aneitra \ 16. clothes *haraa^ f. 
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Preterite and Preterite Anterior: je bann-is; 

feus baim-L 

Exercise 26. 



1. They finished their letters and those of their part- 
ners. 2. We chose our parasols \ had you chosen yours ? 

3. They did not choose this sword, but tnat dagger. 

4. I had already filled all \ioiis\ the glasses, when my 
nephews entered. 5. The snow darkened the brightness 
of the \du\ day and augmented our danger. 6. His 
operation did not succeed ; mine succeeded very well. 
7. My parents fulfilled that painful^ duty.* 8. That ruse 
succeeded only by his treason, not by ours. 9. Albert 
finished his task yesterday. 10. We finished our exercise 
this morning ; have you finished yours ? 11. They acted 
as one ought to act. 12. Athens banished Aristides. 
13. Scarcely had we [= were we] arrived at the gate, 
when \^ue\ we chose another road. 14. We ascended 
[on] a hill, whence we enjoyed a very fine view. 15. 
My sister chose the most beautiful flowers of the \dii\ 
garden. 



1. partner 

2. parasol 

3. dagger 

5. snow 
darken, to 
brightness 
augment, to 
danger 

6. operation 

7. painful 

8. ruse 



assocti^ m. 
ovibrelUy f. 
poignard^va, 
neige^ f. 
obscurcir 
clarti, f. 
augmentcr 
danger^ m. 
opiration^ f. 
pinible 
ruse, f. 



treason 

11. ought to 

12. Athens 
Aristides 

13. scarcely 
road 

14. hill 
whence 



trakison, f. 
doit 

A thanes 
A r is tide 
d peine 
c hem in, m. 
coUine, f. 
d'oh 



15. the most beau- ) » ^/ . // 
tiful { les plus belUs 
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Future and Future Anterior: je bannir-ai; 

faurai bannri. 

Exercise 27. 

I. This architect has built a church; he' will-build 3 
two 5 (more) yet^ \add: of them = en^\ 2. She will not 
betray her benefactor. 3. Will* not the bookseller have* 
thought it L>''] over, when he comes \vundra\ (to) see* 
US'? 4. Will not the doctor have alleviated the pain 
of the patient by that means? 5. Thou shalt obey thy 
father and thy mother. 6. We shall build a beautiful 
house. 7. I shall choose this knife, and my cousin will 
choose that one ; which ^equeP^ will you choose, Augustus? 
8. We shall fill our glasses. 9. Will you not finish your 
translations to-night ? 10. He will-inform' us,' whether 
his absence will be prolonged above a month. 11. I 
shall furnish the proofs. 12. (A) hundred persons will 
not fill our drawing-room. 13. You will reflect 14. 
Will he not betray my secret? 15. Which \(iuet\ picture 
shall you choose? 16. I shall choose the best of all. 
17. [The] good children will' always* obey their parents. 



1. archittct 

2. Ixrneiactor 

3. bookseller 

4. doctor 
alleviate, to 
pain 
patient 
means 

7. Augustus 



archit'ctey m. 


9- 


translation 


rerstoftf L 


bicfijmtoir^ nu 




to-night 


ce scir 


librairef m. 


10. 


inform, to 


avertir 


mrJicin^ m. 




piolong, to 


proionjrer 


advucir 


II. 


fumiiih, to 


Journir 


douleur^ f. 


12. 


hundred 


cmt 


malade^ m. 




person 


persontUt f. 


moyrn, m. 




drawing' room 


salottf m. 


Au^uslt 


16. 


best 


nuUlsyr 
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Conditional and Conditional Past : je bann-irais; 

faurais bann-u 

Exercise 28. 

I. Would not William's sister choose this bonnet, if she 
found that it \ce\ was the best of all \tous\ ? 2. Should not 
the grapes ripen in this district ? 3. I would' punish' you' 
[ist. /«, 2nd vous\ if you did not finish your exercises. 
4. One would' blame' [you^] and [one'woulds] punishs 
you', if you did not obey your teachers. 5. Would you 
punish these girls, if they soiled their note-books ? 6. He 
would blush^if he was ashamed. 7. What \quelli\ mother 
would not love \cherir\ her children ? 8. Nobody would 
act before reflecting [infin.], if he foresaw the conse- 
quences of his actions. 9. My sisters would choose 
another house, if they were not so old now. 10. Why 
should not God accomplish this miracle ? 

1. "William Guillaume i 8. foresaw p-hoyait 
bonnet chapeau, m. i consequence suite, f. 

2. district localilS, f. ! 9. other autre 
4. blame, to bl&mer \ old vieux 
6. blush, to rougir 

be ashamed, to avoir honie 
8. nobody fLrsonne,,iu' 



la God Dim 

accomplish, to accomplir 
miracle ntiracU, m. 



Imperative : bann-i-s^ bann-iss-onsy bannisstz. 

Exercise 29. 

I. Do not soil your hands. 2. Choose the best of 
these books. 3. Obey your parents. 4. Let us obey 
God. 5. Fill (ye) these glasses. 6. Finish what \ce que] 
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you have begun. 7. Reflect (ye) and then act. 8. Do 
not soil your shoes and stockings. 9. Reflect (thou) 
before acting [infin.] ; do not act before reflecting [infin.]. 
10. Obey the laws of the state, and fulfil all your 
duties. II. Let us obey the voice of [the] conscience. 
12. Do not answer, but reflect 13. Do not betray your 
thoughts. 14. Let us seize this favourable* opportunity.^ 



I. hand 
8. stockings 

10. state 

11. voice 
conscience 



niainj f.* 
biiSf m. 
//fl/", m.* 
vaix, f.* 
conscience f f.* 



13. thought pensie^ f. 

14. seize, to saisir 
favourable propice * 
opportunity occcuion^ f. 



All the tenses of the Second Conjugation. 

Exercise 30. 

I. If you finished this work to-day, you would be dili- 
gent 2. Obey, if you wish \youlez\ that one should- 
obey* [pres. subj.] you'. 3. Well, my friends, let 
us finish this game. 4. Let us not betray those who 
\(iui\ have confidence in \eii\ us. 5. You do not catch 
my thought 6. God rewards the good and punishes the 
bad. 7. The express-train travelled the distance between 
London and Manchester in \pi\ five hours. 8. The 
planets reflect the light of the sun. 9. The morning 
mist whitens the surface of the water. 10. Beautiful \(te 
beauoc\ vases embellish our public' gardens.* 11. What 
\queUes\ functions does he fulfil? 12. Does not [the] 



* main, f. 
etat, m. 
voix, f. 



stat-unif m. 
voc-emy i. 



conscience, t conscUnti-amt f. 
propice Propiti-us, -a, •4em 

occasion, f. accasioftrrm, f. 
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untruth debase? 13. [The] spring arrived and silvered 
the hawthorn. 14. Do not let us reflect too long. 15. We 
shall not betray this unhappy one. 16. The lance of 
Achilles wounded and healed at the same time. 



I. work 
3. well 

6. bad 

7. express-train 
travel, to 
distance 

8. planet 

9. morning 

mist 
whiten, to 
surface 
10. vase 



ouvrage, m, 
eh bien 
mechant 
express^ m, 
Jranckir 
distance, f. 
planHe, i* 
brume maii- 

nale, f. 
blauchir 
su^facey f.* 
vase^ m.* 



public 

11. function 
fulfil, to 

12. debase, to 

13. silver, to 
hawthorn 

16. lance 
Achilles 
wound, to 
at the same 
time 



public * 
Jonction, i* 
reniplir 
avilir 
blanchir 
aub^pine^ f. 
lance, f. 
Achille 
blesser 

ctlafois 



SECOND CONJUGATION (Simple Form), (§§ 40, 41). 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Rides continued, {See pa^s 38, 42.) 



I. 



Son, sa.= one possessor and one object possessed 
ses =one possessor and several objects possessed 
leur+ =^ sever at possessors and one object possessed 
leurs ^several possessors and several objects possessed 

Examples, 
Le soldat a perdu son gant et sa bourse ( = his') 
Le soldat a perdu ses gants et scs bourses ( = his) 
Les soldats ont perdu leur general ( = their) 
Les soldats ont perdu leurs generaux ( = their) 



2. 



le sien, la sienne 
les siens, les siennes 
le leur, la leur 
les leurs, les leurs 



hisy hersj its 
tJuirs 



plan^te, f. 
surface, L 
vase, m. 



planet-am, £ 
superfaci-em, f. 
vas-UM, n. 



public 
lonction, f. 
aubepine, f. 



Pubtic-usra, -um 
function-em, f. 
atbaspin-am, f. 



t This leur is not to be confounded with the personal pronoun leur (= to them, 
see Thirty-first Rule) ; the latter never takes an « ; I told them, je leur ai dit. 
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Examples, 

Mon p^re et le sien; ma m^re et la sienne (= his, hers) 
Mes amis et les siens ; mes soeurs et les siennes (= his, hers) 
Mon jardin et le leur ; ma maison et la leur (= their) 
Mes jardins et /<!^ leurs; mes maisons et /fj leurs (= theirs) 

3. Such expressions as : « cousin of his, an aunt of mine, are to 
be translated thus : un de ses cousins, une de mes tantes. 



Preliminary Exercise. 



I. These workmen have taken off their coats ; those 
masons have not yet taken off theirs. 2. I have my 
cap, and my friend has his. 3. Has Edmund his pipe ? 
4. No, sir, he has mine. 5. My son-in-law has written 
his letters this morning. 6. Your sisters-in-law have lost 
their umbrellas; your cousin has found hers. 7. The 
colonel has not lost his sword, but the lieutenants have 
lost theirs. 8. What ribbon has she lost ? 9. She has 
lost neither hers nor ours, but she has lost theirs. 10. 
Have you found my spectacles? 11. I have not found 
yours, but I have found theirs. 1 2. Here is a note-book ; 
is it yours, his, or theirs? 13. I have written my letter 
\and: letters], and my friend has written his [ist. sing. 
2nd. plur.]. 



I. 


workman 


ouvrier, m. 


6. 


sister-in-law 


belle-sKur^ f . 




take off, to 


dter 


7. 


sword 


ipie, {.* 




mason 


mafon, m. 


8. 


ribbon 


ruhan, m. 


2. 


cap 


casquette, f. 


9. 


neither . . nor ni . . ni 


3- 


Edmund 


Eamond 


10. 


spectacles 


lunettes, f. {61.) 




pipe 


pipe, f. 


12. 


note-book 


camet, m*. 


5. 


son-in-law 


gendre, m.* 




is it? 


est-cef 




* gendre, m. 


gener^untt m. | 




6p^,£ 


spad-am, f. 



I 
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Present and Preterite Indefinite: je sen-s^ 

fat sent-i. 

Exercise 31. 

I. If I should^ still* be" asleep' [= sleep] [pres.] 
at six o'clock, you will' awake' me." 2. Where is his 
brother? 3. His brother is still asleep [= sleeps still], 
but his wife and his children have [= aret] already gone 
out. 4. He is very lazy, he lies late in bed. 5. Have 
you slept' well^? 6. [I] thank' you," I always' have 
[= sleep]" a [^/'«///] profound sleep. 7. I went out [pret. 
indef.] later than you. 8. My nephew has left for 
Brusselles. 9. (He) who sleeps dines (Pro v.). 10. [ITie] 
spoons serve for [k] eating [infin.] soup. 1 1. They believe 
\ils croient] that I have told an untruth ; yet3 I' have' said 
tiie truth. 12. If you feel that you are wrong, I shall' 
pardon' you." 13. He has talents which avail' him' 
nothing. 14. This matter does not belong to the juris- 
diction of your tribunal. 



sortir* 



1. awake, to eveUler 

2. where 

3. go out, 

leave, to 

4. lie late in ) dormir la 

bed, to ) grasse matinie 

^. thank, to remercier 

profound profond * 

sleep soffimeUf m. 



8. leave for. 


to partir pour 


10. spoon 


cuiller, f. 


eat, to 


manger * 


soup 


de la soupe 


II. yet 


pouriant 


truth 


viriti, i* 


13. talents 


des talents * 


nothing 


d rien 


14. matter 


affaire^ f. 


manger 


tnanduc-are 


v6rite> f. 


veritai-evn, f. 


talent, m. 


taletit-umt m 



• oii ^ vbi 

sortir sortiri 

profond profund-us^'O^ -um 

t Partir and Sortir, in their compound tenses, are always conjugated with 
the Auxiliary Hrt : he has left^ il est sorti. 
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Exercise 32. 



I. In onr department they distribute the taxes accordii^ 
to the fortune of the \_dts\ inhabitants, 2. I go out every 
nKHning at eight o'clock ; and you^ at what o'clock do 
yon leave? 3. I only leave at twelve. 4. It \cdd\ 
smells good here. 5. No, it smells bad. 6. I feel that 
I am wrong. 7. His father feels much pain. 8. Does their 
daughter lie? 9. No, sir, but their sons often' teQ' an 
mitruth.' 10. Do his friends and his mother go out 
every day? 11. His parents often go into the country. 
12. He repents of his faults and of his follies. 13. They 
serve their friends. 14. Of what use is that? 15. 
That serves for nothing. 16. In a well-ordered' 
society,' the good ought to \dorDeni\ serve as \de\ 
models, and the bad as examples. 17. I no longer make 
use of this book. 18. Have they \pn\ sdicadj served 
[die] dinner? 



I. department tUparUmertt^ m. 

distribiite, to ripariir 

tax impdt, m. 

acoordh^to tfapris 

^ *!^;-^ \toms Us matins* 

3. only nr. . qut 

12 o'dock muH* 

de grandes 
douUurs 



7. 



mttu^ Dam \ 



11. go mto, to ftarttrpaur 
conntry campagnc, £ 

12. fanlt JouU^ t 

folly extraaMgafUiTf f. 

16. society socUU, L* 
well-ordered ditn regU 
model motUU^ m. 

17. no . . longer ne » . plus 






waabJLL 



,f. 



S 2 



\ 
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Imperfect and Pluperfect \je sent ais;j' avals seni-L 

Exercise 33. 

I. If I had told an untruth, I should' confess' it' 
2. The patient slept well. 3. We were* already* fast^ 
asleep' [= we slept] when the fire broke out 4. What ! 
you were asleep then? 5. Formerly I did not go out 
as often as now. 6. I was still in [the = au\ bed, but 
I was no longer asleep. 7. He repented of his fault 
8. They had served their country all their life. 9. Thus 
you felt that you were wrong? 10. Did you tell an 
untruth in saying that? 11. The law-suit was in the 
jurisdiction of the \du\ imperial' tribunal' 12. After 
the victory the soldiers divided the booty. 13. She went 
out when you entered. 14. Did your friend feel any 
pain \des douleurs'\} 15. The children were fast asleep. 
16, Formerly he went out every day at five o'clock. 



1. should confess, ^i>ar> 

2. patient malade, m. 

3. fast profondiment 
fire feu^ m.* 
break out, to klater 

4. what! quoil 
then (Uors 

5. as... as aussi„,que 

6. bed lit, m.* 



I 



6. no longer ne,,,plus 



8. life 

9. thus 
II. law-suit 

tribunal 
imperial 



vie, V 
ainsi* 
proch, m.* 
tribufuU, m. 
imphial * 



12. divide, to repartir 
booty butin, m. 



feu, m. 
lit, m. 
vie, f. 



Uct-um, m. 
vit-am,i. 



ainsi 

procte, m. 
imperial 



tnsic 

ProcesS'Uni. m. 
imperial-em 



# 
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Preterite Definite and Preterite Anterior: 

je seni'is; feus sent-u 

ExERasE 34* 

. I. When did you leave yesterday? 2. We left before 
dinner. 3. I only left at midnight; the general's brother 
and I \tnoi\ we left together. 4. The officer went oat 
at five o'clock, and you \tot\ when did yoa go out [pret 
ind£] ? 5. My uncle's steward went out with him. 6. 
He willingly' served* the friends of the common' 
country.' 7. Did they not come out \sartir\ of the \du\ 
palace of the Duke of Orleans? 8. She repented 
having [= to have] given these oranges to the \aux\ 
neighbour's children. 9. Were your brothers still playing 
when you went out? 10. She slept soundly. 



2. bobre diimer 
3> nndiiigfat 
together 
5. stewaid 



auantdtntr 
minuitj m. 
ensemble* 
intendant, m. 



6. comnKm 

7. Orleans 

8. orange 
10. soundly 



annmun^ 
OrUans 
orange^ t, 
profomUment 



Future and Future Anterior i je sent-ir-ai; faurai 

seni'U 

Exercise 35. 

i« I shall never tell an untruth. 2. This \celd\ will? 
not* bc-of-any-use3 to-you.' 3. I shall make use of your 
pen, if you allow^ [it*]. 4. Wait a little, we shall go out 



^offi pfttm 



I 
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together. 5. We shall leave to-day, but my friend's son 
will only leave to-morrow. 6. This man will tell an 
untruth and will* deceive' you* on every occasion. 7. 
I shall make use of this opportunity in order to write 
to the secretary of the \du\ minister. 8. Will he sleep 
quietly ? 9. You will repent of these words. 10. Shall 
you not go out to-morrow ? 



1. be of no use, to servir* de rien 

2. make use of, to se servir de 

3. you allow permettez 

4. a little un peu* 
6. deceive, to tromper 



on every occasion Hchaque occasion 

7. opportunity occasion^ f. 
secretary secretaire, m. 

8. quietly iranguillement* 
xo. word Parole, f.* 



Conditional and Conditional Past : je sent-ir-ats; 

faurais smt-i. 

Exercise 36. 

I. I should repent all my life of having [infin.] told 
an untruth. 2. He would willingly leave, if he had the 
count's money. 3. I would gladly \piefi\ sleep [for] 
another [encore une] hour* 4, If I had not so much 
business, I should leave with you. 5. If I had not 
received this letter, I should have left with you. 6. She 
would not repent, if one did not scold' [imperf.] her.* 
7. Would your friend have left [the] Italy, if he had 
known the language of the country? 8. Would you 
not feel the cold, if you lived in Russia? 9. I should 
have slept longer, if they had* not awakened 3 me.' 
10. She would not go out, if she had' [add : en^] not 
[the] permission. 



servir 
pcu 



serv-tre 
Pauc-um 



tranquillement tranquilla ntente 
parole parabol-am, f 



M 
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4. business affaires^ U 

so much tant de 

6. scold, to gronder 

7. known su 



7. language^ langue, fc* 

8. you lived tu vtvais 

9. longer plus longtemps 
la permission permission* 



Imperative : sen-Sy scnt-ons, sent-ez. 

Exercise 37. 

I. Do not lie ; it \ce\ is a bad habit 2. Let us go 
out a little. 3. Do not go out before dinner. 4. Serve 
your country ; it \ce\ is your duty. 5. Let us sleep a"* 
little 3 longer [encore^]. 6. Do not leave without the 
passport of the English consulate. 7. Divide [rSparfir] 
amongst you what [ce que\ you have received. 



I. habit habitude^ f. 

6. passport passe-port , m. 



7. amongst enire 

received re^u 



Eighteenth Rule. 

{a) The French Present Participle is ta be 
translated in English — 

1. By a Present Participle, 

2. By a Sentence beginning with as^ when, after.. 

* langne, C lingu-am^ i \ permissioD, £ . pertnissioH'4m, f. 
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{b) If the Present Participle of avoir is fol- 
lowed by a Past Participle, this latter never 
changes. 

Ayant/ar//, il se leva Hamng spoken, he rose 

Ayant parU, elle se leva Having spoken, she rose 

(i) If the Present or Past* Participle of Hre is 
followed by a Past Participle (or by an Adjective)^ 
this latter agrees with the subject of the sen- 
tence in Number and Gender. 

'^XxDX.fat^ui^ il sortit Being tired, he left 

^tXDi fatigues f ils sortirent Being tired, they left 

^2Xi\. fatiguie^ elle sortit Being tired, she l^ 

i.XzxiXfatigiUeSf elles sortirent Being tired, they left 

Infinitives and Participles of the First and 
Second Conjugations (§§ 38—41). 

Exercise 38. 

1. Having said these words, he [and: she, they] left. 
2. Being impatient, they \and: he] attacked the enemy at 
once. 3. Having been scolded, she began to cry. 4. Then, 
turning round, he whistled. 5. Having left Manchester 
at five o'clock, my sisters arrived in London at eleven 
[o'clock]. 6. The two girls, being abandoned by their 
parents, wept bitterly. 7. Having abandoned their 
children in the middle of the wood, the parents re- 
turned to the village. 8. They went away weeping 
and sobbing. 9. Surrounding the enemy's camp, our 
soldiers prepared themselves for the attack. 10. Having 

* Ayant iti^nis injustement, ils r^solurent de se venger. 
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stUTOunded die fortress, our soldiers remained inactive. 
II. Being surrounded by a more' numerous3 army,' 
oar soldiers refused to fight 12. The citizens of Athens 
repented of having [= to have] banished Aldbiades. 



X. said 

3. sheb^pn 
cry, to 

4. tam roaadt to 
6l bitterty 

7. in the midst 

5. they went away 



dit 

elle te tnit d 
pUurer* 
seretoumer 
antimnent * 
au tnilieu 
Ms ^em aliirent 



sob, to 
9. surroand, to 

prepare oneself, to 
xo. remain inactive, to 
II. numerous 
13. Athens 



sangloter 

entourer 

sefriparerSL 

Tester inaciif 

notnbreux* 

Athhies 



Nineteenth Rule. 

(tf) The Present Participle preceded by en is 
called the Gerund^ and has to be translated 
either by a Present Participle, or by the Con- 
junctions whilst^ as or when^ followed by the Verb 
in the Indicative Mood: — 

Elle repondit en pUurant She answered vireepiog 

Je reflecfais enparlant I think whilst I am speaking 

{p) The Gerund refers to the Subject only, the 
Participle may also refer to the Object: — 

Je I'ai rencontre en allant an / met him as I teas going to 

collie the college 

Je I'ai rencontre allant an I met him as he vfos going to 

collie the college 



Exercise 39. 

I. I met [pret indef.] my professsor when I was leaving 
[or: on leaving] the house. 2. I met this man coming 



plor-are 
amaramerte 



I 



nombreux 
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out of the royal' palace.* 3. Working thus, you will 
soon' speak^ [the] French. 4. Whilst he was cutting 
bread \du paiti\t he cut his finger. 5. Fearing to be seen, 
he hid himself in the church. 6. I saw the minister 
when I passed {passer devant] the church. 7. At last I 
discovered my servant sleeping in the garden. 8. He 
turned round whistling. 9. I met your brother when 
I was passing [and: he was passing] the College. 10. 
Searching the thief, they found several keys. 11. I 
heard a song whilst I was finishing my tasks. 12. 
"Leave at once," the3 captain^ said' to* him,* whilst he 
continued to write. 13. How does one find the root of 
a verb? 14. One finds it by cutting off the termination 
of the infinitive. 



4. 


he cut his 


1 il s^est coups U 


ID. search, to 


fouiller 




finger 


\ doigt 


' several 


plusieurs 


5. 


hide, to 


cacher 


key 


clef, f.* 


6. 


minister 


minis tre* 


II. song 


chanson, £* 


7- 


at last 


enfin* 


13. root 


racinCf f.* 



Twentieth Rule. 

With the exception of en, all French Preposi- 
tions, used before a Verb, are followed by the 
Infinitive. 



II ecrivit deux lettres avant de 

sortir 
Aprh avoir lu le livre, il le 

vendit 



He wrote tivo letters before 

going out 
After having read the book^ he 

sold it 



• ministre, m. ntintstr-utn, m. 
enfin in/inetn 



clef, f. 
chanson, f. 



clav-ent, f. 
cantion-efft, f. 
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Infinitives of the Auxiliary Verbs, and of the 
First and Second Conjugation, avoir^ avoir eu; 
itre^ azmr Hcj farltr^ avoir farii; hoMMir, avoir 



Exercise 4a 

I. Have [je] die Idndness to \di\ lend* mC jronr 
nder. 2« Mj brother does not like to leam by heart. 
3. B^Uxe learisg, he came (to) see* me.' 4. She passed 
wkhout 9CCSD^ me.' 5. I iie\'er go out without [= be- 
fae] having hiDched. 6. He drew Ins [= the] swonl 
in Older to kill his enemy. 7. Let me sleep a litde, 
I [femu] am tired. S. Henij is alirajs sleepj, he can 
(/itt/] faSk asleep at table. 9. One must never tdl an 
unlniih . lou What is the root oMie \du\ verb oAfirt 
tu The root of this veib is oie, 12. And what is the 
t e i minalio n? 15. The termination of the verb ^Aor 



2.Vke,to mmur^ \ j^ let 

8. be skcpf, to axmrammmuH 

£J1 askep, to iatdmimir 
g. one Hcut UJamt 



3. iKcane afsMtf 

5. bdbfe toMMide 



IsDda, to dtftutur ; la what 



Exercise 41. 



I. The piece was hissed before it came to an end 
[= before being finished]. 2. After having dined, we 
went to the theatre: 3. Come (and) see' me* before 
leaving for London. 4. Do jaa sometimes go out 
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without having lunched ? 5. I only go out after dinner 
[= having dined]. 6. His partner rose without answer- 
ing his question. 7. Before sowing, one must prepare 
the ground. 8. Mary has been blamed by \de\ her 
master for chattering [= having chattered]; she has 
also been punished for not having finished her exercise. 
9. After having been unwell' for-some-time,' they went 
out [pret indef.] to-day for the first time. 10. After 
having left his friends, he repented of his unbecoming* 
conduct' 



1. piece 

2. we went 

3. come 

6. rose 

7. prepare, to 



pi^ce^ f. 
nous cUldmes 
venez 
se leva 
labourer^ 



9. for some time longtemps 
for the first J pour la pre- 
time ( mi^rejois 

10. leave, to quitter 

unbecoming inconvenant 



Twenty-first Rule. 

(d) You is to be translated — 

1. By vom. 

2. By tu^ in speaking to intimate friends and 
relatives. 

{p) The Adjective (or Past Participle) refer- 
ring to vous^ or to tu^ agrees with it in Number 
and Gender. 



EteS'Vous fatiguiy monsieur f 
Etes'Vous fatigues, messieurs f 



Etes-vous faiiguie, madame? 
Etes-vous fiUiguies^ ntesdames t 



^, {c) The vsrords monsieur^ fimdame^ mademoiselle^ are 
generally used — 
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1. When we are speaking to a person of his 
own relations. 

2. Before titles. 

Monsieur voire pire, monsieur Your father, your brother, your 
voire frhre^ mademoiselle voire sister 

seeitr 

Monsieur le baroti^ monsieur le comie, monsieur le docieur. 



{d) Notice the following : — 



Mr. Fox Monsieur (M.)* Fox 

A (this) gentle- 

aoaii un (ce) moftsieurf 

These gentlemen crs messieurs 
Sir, madam Monsieur, Madame 

Mrs. Fox Madame{,M'^')Fox 



Mademoiselle iU^') 



A (this) lady wie {ceite) dome 

Miss Fox 

Fox. 
A (this) young une (fette) demoiselle 

lady 
ML»s Mademoiselle 



Ouvrir, couvrir, soufTrir, offrir (§ 43). 

Exercise 42. 

I. Cover yourself, sir, it is cold here. 2. Open the 
window, but do not open the door. 3. I suffer very 
much. 4, We all* suffer.* 5. Messrs. Cole offered* him' 
two thousand francs for \de\ his carriage. 6. A great 
reward has-been-offered* to-him.' 7. He offered* me* 



* Other abbreviations are :-— 


M«- 


mattre 


M^ 


marchand 


Lc^* 


le sieur 


v«- 


veuve 


S. M. 


Sa MajesU 


S.A.R. 


Son Altesse Roy ale 


N<»- 


numiro 



_bre. 



8 



bre. 
.bre, 
• bre. 



premier 

dernier 

deuxiime 

septembre 

octobre 

novembre 

dicemhre 



t Gentilhomme = nobleman. 
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\fne[ his watch. 8. This question offers [add : de\ great 
difficulties. 9. He has taken the first place that \^ut\ 
was* offered 3 to-him.^ 10. Are you well wrapped up, my 
sister? 11. Are you well wrapped up, my ladies? 12. 
Did not Christopher Columbus discover [the] America ? 
13. Who has opened all the windows, your father or 
your sister? 14. And the door is also open ? 15. "Why 
do you not always open the windows? 16. I should* 
open* them* if I did not fear the draught 17. This 
gentleman did offer a magnificent bouquet to Miss N. 

18. This young-lady has opened the gate of the park. 

19. Has this lady been at your friend's house ? 20. The 
battle-field was covered with \de\ wounded. 

16. I feared jecraignats 

«.. batde-field fe^;)*^ 

the first place iapremiif^ place woitmded biessi 

Saillir, assaillir, tressaillir (§ 44). 

Exercise 4j. 

I. We tremble with [ ^<? ] horror whilst thinking of 
[i] these atrocities. 2. He will throb with \de\ joy when 
he hears \apprmdra\ this news. 3. This balcony pro- 
jects too much into the street; it is too large for this 
small house. 4. Have you understood the salient points 
of this discourse ? 5. All [the] misfortunes assail me at 
once. 6. Her husband trembled with fear whilst opening 
that letter. 

* froid /rigid-US, -a, -urn j fort fort-is, -4 



I. 


it is cold 


il fait froid 


3. 


very much 


beaucoup 


5. 


two thousand 


deux mille 


6. 


great 


fort* 


9- 


taken 


pris 
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1. horror 

in thinking 
atrocity 

2. joy 

3. project, to 
into 



horreur, f.* 
en pensant 
airociii, f. 
joie, f.* 
saillir* 
dans 



4. understood compris 
salient points /^/«/j saillanls 
discourse discours^ m.* 

5. misfortune malheur, m. 
at once d lafois 



Cueillir, bouillir (§§ 45, 46). 

Exercise 44. 

I. What 3 is Mrs.' White* seeking in the garden? 
2. She does not seek anything ; she is gathering flowers 
\des fleur5\ 3. I shall also gather a nice bouquet for 
your mother. 4. I was gathering grapes when your visit 
was announced to me [= when they have* announced 3 
your* visits to-me']. 5. I should* gladly 3 gather' you' 
a nice bouquet, if the gardener allowed 3 it* [add : fne'^\ 
6. You are very kind, madam, I have enough flowers 
now. 7. Have you seen Mrs. Bernard? 8. Yes, she 
is in the garden ; she is gathering a bouquet 9. These 
children were gathering strawberries in our garden. 10. 
The blood [add : lui\ boils in his [= in the] veins. 11. 
They threw boiling* oil' on the assailants. la. Why 
have you not boiled the water before my arrival ? 



I. seek, to 

5. gladly 

he allowed 

6. kind 
enough 



chercher 

bUn 

il permettait 

Short f m. 
bonniy f. 
Qssez de 



8. in the au 

9. strawberries des /raises 
ID. blood sang^ nul* 

vein veined 

II. assailant assaillant^ m. 

oil deThuile, f. 



* horreur, L 
joie,£ 



t uw^, m. 



horror-em^ m. 
gaud-ia^ n. (pi.) 

sangu-iSf m. 



satllir 
discours, m. 

I veine, f. 



sal-ire 
discurS'Um, m. 

veK-am,{ 
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Exercise 45. 

I. One does not gather roses without thorns. 2. How 
shall = you 3 receive" him,' if he offers* you^ this place? 
3. He will soon'* reap^ the fniit of his works. 4. Receive 
him well, he deserves* it' 5. The Spaniards were well 
received by the inhabitants of [the] America. 6. Does 
the water boil at last? 7. Yes, madam, it is boiling. 
8. He boiled with rage. 9. She is boiling potatoes. 
10. [The] quick lime boils when one throws* it' into 
[the] water. 11. The potatoes have not yet boiled* 
enough' ; they must boil for another hour [= one must 
boil* them' still an hour]. 12. [The] water boils at a 
temperature of 100 degrees. 



z. thorn 

2. receive, to 

3. reap, to 
works 

5. Spaniard 



accueillir 
tecueillir 
iravauXf m. 
Kspagnolt m. 



by par 

8. with rage eU coUre 

xo. quick lime chaux* vive, f. 

zi. one must iljant 

Z2. hundred degrees cent degi^t, m. 



Fuir, vetir (§ 47). 

Exercise 46. 

I. This boy is too lightly clothed for this season. 
2. Yonder are richly dressed ladies. 3. It is necessary 
that you should avoid [pres. subj. oi fuir\ the company 
of [the] boys who are idle. 4. Avoid evil [le ma/] and 
do good [/e bien\, 5. This cask leaks. 6. The wine 
is running out. 7. [The] time passes away [and: passed 
away]. 8. People are [= one is] obliged to feed and 



* £pine, f. 



spin-am^ f. 



I chaux, f. 



caic-tmt t 
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dodie tlieir [ = one's ] childreiL 9. Our soldiers will 
nerer flee. 10. He was dressed after the Frendi fEidiion, 
and his sister was dressed after the English Bishion. 11. 
The soldiers, whom they had made [/aiis\ prisoners^ have 
fled. 12. Why do you avoid^ me'? 13. This man 
seems (to) avoid' me.' 14. According to [the] traditkm 
Dido fled from Tyre and founded the town of Caidiage. 
15. You are too lightly dressed, my children. 16. Yoong 
girls \de joifus filles\ dressed in \de\ white presented a 
boaqnet to the princess. 17. The 300 Taceda^inonianii 
did not flee ; they died for their country. 

1- Eshtly Ughntmeut j nx afker the FicadiK . r^^^^^i^ 

9. jtmdtazx^la&es VffildaesJames \ fashion jmMmjrmwfmMm 

licUj ridumeHt \ afiertheEnsBshl^ ^..^^w.. 

Ufaut fishioa j««*^J«Mr 



3- «» 

of tbe des J 13. seems 

4. aroid, to ykcr 14. Dido Didcm 
do faiUt I Tyre Tjr 

5. leak, to /uir | 17. tluee himdred irms cemts 

6. run out, to ^enfmir 

7. pass avaj, to ^etifmr 



THIRD CON7UGATION (§ 48). 

Twenty-second Rule. 

Nouns ending in au form their Plnral by 
adding s to the Singular (le fou, ies fous)^ except 
the following, which take x (§ 170, N. 2.): — 

bijou, camoa, dioa* jf^od, pMU, cabbage 

genoo, hiboa, joajoo, poa knee^ awl, toy, louse 

* See Tventy-tfaird Rale (Note cU 
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Present, and Preterite Indefinite : je vends; fai 

vend'tu 

Exercise 47. 

I. This man sells his jewels cheap. 2. We do not 
hear well. 3. Have' you 3 heard 4 him ^? 4. We have 3 
not* heard* him.* 5. Why do you defend these towns 
against the enemy ? 6. Have these toys been repaired ? 
7. How do they sell these cabbages ? 8. They sell them 
at three half-pence. 9. That peasant has several halters 
to [^] sell. 10. These boys are selling owls which they 
have taken in the wood. 11. I have forbidden my son to 
throw any stones \caill(m\ in our neighbour's garden. 1 2. 
Does this publisher also sell any French books? 13. 
How do you sell these nails? 14. I sell* them' at three 
half-pence. 15. Forbid your children to play with these 
toys. 



I. cheap <i bon marchi 

6, repair, to rSparer 
8. halfpenny sou^ m. 



9. halter licou^ m. 

10. taken pris 

11. any des 



Imperfect and Pluperfect : je vmd-^tis; favcUs 

vend-u. 

Exercise 48. 

I. I had3 not* heard* him.' 2. He did not wait for 
his brother. 3. This pupil answered well 4. The 
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gardener had sold his cherries and cabbages. 5. 
Formerly they often lost their books and pencils. 6. 
They descended the mountain when we were in the 
garden. 7. Why did you not descend too? 8. Had 
you heard his voice? 9. No, sir, we had3 not' heards 
\mtendue\ it.* 10. Did this merchant sell cheaper 
than that one? 11. For how much had you sold your 
horse? 12. I had* solds it* for ;^ioa 13. That is 
\^d€5t\ cheap. 

3. wut for, to attendre I 12. pound liTrre^ f. 

za cheaper <! nuilleur marchi I 13. cheap ton marchi 

zx. for how mudi combien I 



Twenty-third Rule. 

Nouns and Adjectives in al form their Plural 
by changing al into aux*: — 

YyiTa2i^—journaux ; egal — ij^aux. 



* (a) z. To nouns and adjectives in al {e.g. caba]l-<7x, legaI-^<) x instead of x 
(see Gr. p. xSa, Note) was added in the plural: cheval-j: ; legal-jr. 

3. Lat. / before a consonant generally becomes u in Freifch : (aAsus, sa/-vas = 
£ut-x, ssL$t-{; thus :— 

3. Nouns and adjectives in al form their plural in aux (see Gr. § 378, c) : 
caevaJ-x, ^gaJ-x = cArvau-x, Ugaux. 

(fi) Inftrad of s,x was added also to nouns and adjectives in au and eau, be- 
cause the root of these words originally ended in /; mantell-»m, mantel-^, 
manteaii-x; oovell-itf, nouvel-x, nouveau-jr. 

(c) Some nouns in ou, ori}3:inally ending in /, also take x in the plural : gettou^ 
cAau, fiou, caiUou, firom genucul-»M, caiil-tx, pedicul-ftf, calcul-Kr (?X (See 32nd 
Rule.) 

(//) Nouns and adjectives in eu fonn their plural by the addition of x, from 
analogy to those in au and eau. 

F 2 



1 
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Preterite Definite and Preterite Anterior: 

je vend-is; feus vend-u. 

Exercise 49. 

I. I lost my knives ; I looked for them but [I] did 
not find* them.* 2. He answered that he would be 
here in a week. 3. The generals left at 6 p.m., and they 
arrived at S. at twenty minutes past eleven \z=. at eleven 
o'clock and twenty minutes]. 4. You defended your 
country with courage. 5. I answered his letter at once. 
6. He lost his gold watch ; we looked for it almost the 
whole day, but we did not find' it* 7. These metals 
are very precious. 8. Our dog bit a little child that had 
[ — was] entered [into] our garden. 9. All the journals 
defended such a measure. 10. Our soldiers defended 
the royal' ports' with much courage. 11. The generals 
lost the battle. 12. Had not the count shown his horses 
to the ambassador? 13. Why did he not answer my 
letter? 14. All men are equaL 



1. knife 

2. in a week 

3. at 6 p.m. 
eleven o'clock 
twenty 

5. at once 

6. gold watch 
the whole day 
it 



couteaUfXa.* 
dans huitjourt 
d 6 heures du soir 
onze heuret 
vingt * 
tout de suite 
fttontre (f.) d^or 
toute lajoumie 
la 



7. metal ^tal,m.* 
precious ^rideux* 

8. bite, to mordr€* 
that qui 

9. such a measure une telle mesure* 
xo. much beaucoup ae 

za. show, to numtrer * 

14. all men tons Us hommet 

equal ^gal* 



* couteau, m. cultell-um, m. 
vingt viginti 

metal, m. metall-untt n. 
pr^cieux pretios'us, -a, -um 



mordre mord-ire (for mordtre) 

mesure, f. fnensur-am, f. 

montrer ftumstr-are 

^gal aegual-is, -e 
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Twenty-fourth Rule. 

Quand and lorsque (when), and aussiidt que (as soon 
as), are followed by the Future in order to ex- 
press a future state or action : — 

II sera Ui quand vous partirez He will be there when you leave 

AussitSt que vous aurez re9u As soon as you receive your 
votre argent, venez me voir money ^ come to see me 



Future and Future Anterior : je vend-r-ai; faurai 

vend-u. 

Exercise 50. 

I. I have lent my principal* pictures* to the director 
of the National Museum ; when will he return** them* ? 
2. He will-return* them* at once.t 3. This child will 
make [rendre] his parents very happy. 4. I shall-retum* 
you* your note-books sooner than you think. 5. He will* 
soon* return* to [en] France. 6. They will yet wait a 
a little. 7. You will lose a great deal, if you sell your 
house now. 8. I shall see* them* when they come down 
[deseendre] the river in the royal* boats.* 9. You may go 
out as soon as you have finished your translation ; you 
will make [rendre] youi teacher happy, if you finish* it* at 
once. 10. When will you answer my letter ? 11. I shall- 



* Do not confound tff returut Le. to give back = rendre, with to return, Le. to 
go back = reUmmer 

(d I'instant 
t At once \ tout tie suitg 
Kaussitdt 



soon 


bientdt 


sooner 


plus tdt 


rather 


plutdt 
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answer" it [>'*] soon. 12. We shall wait till three 
o'clock ; thus we shall not descend the mountain sooner 
than you. 13. Have you already answered your friend's 
letter? 14. No, but I shall-answer* it \y'^'\ as soon as 
I have found my pencils. 15. I shall not sell my pic- 
tures ; but my brother will sell his. 



I. National Museum{^^2J^' «*- 

4. than you think {^^^^^^ '^ 

7. a great deal beaucouP 

8. I shall see them je les verrai 



9. you may v. pom>e% 

translation version^ L 

happy content 

it la 

13. till j'nsqu'^ 

thus ainsi 



Twenty-fifth Rule. 

{a) Nouns in ail take s in the Plural {Tiventail^ 
les tventaiis), except the following, which change 
ail into aitx (§ 170, N. 3) ; — 

bail, corail, ^ail leasCf coral, enamel 

plumail, sou^irail Jeatker-bmsh^ air^kole 

vantail, vitrail folding-door^ stained-glass win* 

dow 

Thus : Us bauxy les corauxy les hnaux^ etc 

{h) Si — whether^ is always followed by the 
Future or the Conditional. (See the Fifteenth 
Rule, on si — if,) 

Je ne sals ^'Apartira I do not knew whether he will 

leave 
Je ne savais s*il partiraU I did not know whether he would 

leave 
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Conditional and Conditional TsiSti je vend-r-uis ; 

faurais vend-u. 

Exercise 51. 

I. I shotild return these corals to the jeweller, if I 
knew his address. 2. Why would you not give back 
these fans? 3. Would they have forbidden their children 
to buy some feather-brushes ? 4. K you placed yourself 
near these air-holes, you would hear all \tout ce qui\ they 
say. 5. The fans of those ladies are of paper. 6. If 
tiie wind had been a little stronger, would they not have 
lost their rudders? 7. Why shoidd I not resell these 
&QS? 8. If you had remained I woidd not have left; 
do you know whether he would have remained too? 9. 
You would learn English* better,* if you still remained for 
some time in London. lo. I do not know whether I 
should' learn* it* better. 



z. Iknew 



3< forbidf to 
4. if 3rou piaced 
youneJf 



je savau 
adresse^ £ 
difendre iL 
\si vous vout 



\ fnettie* 
PresfU 



they say 

6. struoger 

7. resell, to 

8. do you knowf 

9. better 

za I do not know 



ilsdiseni 
plus fort 

revendre 
saves-twusX 

mieux 
Jenesau 



Twenty-sixth Rule. 

{a) The following Nouns have a double form 
for the Plural (§ 170, N. 5) :— 



1. tSi^ garlic 

2. aSemlf grand/atk^r 



Sails, the garlic plant {botanical term) 
aulz, the garlic legumen (vegetable) 

Saienls, grandfathers 
a'ieuz, ancestors 



I 
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!ciels, I. skies in pictures ; 2. bed-ieslers ; 
3. climate 
cieux, I. skies ; 2. heavens 

A. ffiil eve /ceils de boeuf, <wa/wiW<7WJ' 

4. oBu, ^^ iyeux, eyes 

«; travaa w/?r>& \\x7Ly2:\\% official reporU 

5. iravau, w^r^ j travaux, works 

(^) The names of countries take the Definite 
Article, except when preceded by en : — 

La France est un beau pajrs France is a beauHful country 

La ville de Boulogne est situee The town of Boulo^e is situated 
en France in France 



Imperative: vetid-s^ vend-ons^ vend-ez. 

Exercise 52. 

I, Sell your jewels, if you have no money. 2. Return 
this money to the Italian generals. 3. Do not sell your 
birds. 4. Let us go into the garden ; we have finished 
our lessons. 5. Wait [still] a little. 6. Answer.* 7. Defend 
your native* town' as your two grandfathers have* done 3 
[it]* before you. 8. Do not forbid the sons to glory in 
the nobility of their ancestors. 9. Italy is under one of 
the finest skies of Europe. 10. Wait [still] a moment 
and you will hear one voice of the choir sing : * The 
heavens declare the glory of God.' 11. [The] bed- 
testers are still in fashion in England. 12. I read [pret. 
indf ] his thoughts in his eyes. 13. Would not the 
minister have answered the accusations of his enemies, 

* In order to make one's demand more pressing the word donCy which in 
Englidi may be rendered hypray ot please, is added to the Imperative. 
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if die official reports had been found in the record-offices 
of the embassy? 



I. ao ne , , ,fasdf 

4, go, to destendre 

j, as comme 

%. f^OTf illy to uglcriJUr tU 

^ voder sous 

tdibtt finest da plus beaux 



10. choir 
declare, to 

11. in fasbioQ 
in 

12. thooght 



chctur, m. 
anncncer 
d la niocU 
en 



13. record-offices archofes^ L 



Infinitive : vend-re^ avoir vend-u, 

ExEi^asE 55. 

I. Oar brare soldiers have left, in order to defend the 
country. 2. Mr. Bridge has had the misfortune to lose 
his parents. 3. Is it so difficult to understand the 
diffierence [add : qt/il y a] between the two words 
travails and travaux? 4. Has the merchant any [du\ 
doth to [i] sell? 5. My friend regretted having 
[= to have] lost so much money. 6. Tlie other day 
I bad the misfortune to break my stick. 7. Who 
would not have the courage to defend his country? 8. 
Has die shepherd been rewarded for having defended 
his sheep against the attacks of the wolves? 9. One 
may [peut\ listen without hearing, and hear without 
listening. 10. I placed myself quite near, but I could 
bear^ nothing.^ 11. He complains of having been bitten 
by his uncle's dog. 



6. theo^er day 
bnaJCyto 



flL fiewsKfdy to 



I' autre jour 
rompre* 
COMHTf (. 

ricomPenser 



■mcXi l^yup, ».* 

\o. I iAstced myself jf mr suit mis 

quite n«ar tent pris 

I coald je pomrais 

It, he complains il u plaimS 

by far 



* SSdreotet^ t differgnti-am, t 



brebvi, {. 
loup, nu 



bttbu-em^ C 
lup-um^ m 
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All the Tenses of the Third Conjugation 

(§§ 48, 49)- 



Exercise 54. 



I. I would wait longer \bien encore\ if I had [the] time. 
2. If your nephews were not unwell, they would answer 
your letter. 3. My friend has' written 3 to * me ' a long 
\longue\ letter from Lyons; I shall' answer' him' 
when he is at Bordeaux. 4. The orphan would make 
\rendre\ his old guardian very happy, if he wrote' to- 
him' from time to time, 5. My sister-in-law will ' first ' 
go' to Berlin ; then she will go to Russia. 6. The other 
day Edward lost his gloves and his key. 7. I have heen 
bitten by this dog, not by that one. 8. Yesterday I lost 
my knives, but not my father's. 9. They answered that 
they would come soon. 10. Did you hear [impf.] that 
noise? 11. Yes, sir, I heard' it.' 12. Why did you 
not answer [impf.]? 13. I was' yet* waiting' (for) 
your^* niece 3 a-long-time,s but she had aheady left 14. 
Why do you not defend your country ? 15. We do not 
hear well; speak louder. 16. He is selling all his 
cabbages for three halfpence, 17, We answered his letter 
at once. 18. Have your sisters heard the news? 19. 
Answer without fear. 



3. to me me 

4. he wrote il icHvait 

from time to ) detentps h autre 
lime J ^ 

5. wiU go ira 



9. they would ) ,yj viendraunt 

come ) 

15. louder pltis hatU 

16. for d 

18. news nouvelle, t 
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Twenty-seventh Rule. 

Masc Frra. 

(a) Indefinite Article on oae 



Definite Aitide 



) PL \\s% les 

) Sg. ( do, deT de la, de r 
(PL \ des des 



{p) The Partitive Article represents the Eng- 
liflJi umu or o/srf (expressed or understood), and 
most be employed before Noons ix^hich de- 
signate not the whole, but only a part of the 
persons or things named : — 



n ■m ^e j . dm psin (ol), de la He aU some brmJ^ 

(£) et da pommes de some wuat amdpacaioes 



(/) The fiirm de P \s osed before Nouns be- 
ginning with a Vowel or a silent k^ — 

UtLdertspAim.} He has -ml 

Vaaci«iiepl]imee8:i&/'eDCie(£| Here is a pat and yaiut ink 



(^ In French, en most be used in an 



I. IVhen the Noun in the question (or in the 
first part of the sentence) is used in a partitive 



Aife^-ipoasdiipain? Hace ycu somu hradt 

Ou, jV» ai Kej, I have 

Le p^sam a dn kit ; H em 9, The peasami has ma&; he has 

solduMBC 
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2. When the Noun in the question (or in the 
first part of the sentence) is preceded by a nt^ 
meral or an adverb of quantity : — 

Tu as deux fibres ; moi, j'«f ai You have two brothers ; I have 
quatre four 

Partitive Article : Sg. du, de la, de V; PL des. 

Exercise 55. 

I. There is some coflfee for your brother. 2. The 
servant has bought milk, butter, beer, oil, and potatoes. 
3. Agnes has drunk some water. 4. The peasant has 
sold some wood. 5. The English have some ships in 
the port of Hamburg. 6. Would you be happy, if you 
had some money? 7. Those who have money are not 
happier than those who have not 8. They have found 
in these mines silver, iron, and copper. 9. Molibre 
wrote [= has written] comedies, and Racine tragedies. 
10. Formerly 3 there* were* trees in our garden; there 
are no more now. 1 1. Are there any railways in Greece ? 
12. There are not yet any, but perhaps3 there' will' be" 
soon. 13. We have drunk milk; they have drunk 
beer. 14. Our neighbour had some pears ; he has given 
some to his children. 15. Bread, vegetables, and water, 
was all the food of the \des\ hermits. 16. Give him 
[danne-luQ wine, bread, and meat, and he will be satisfied. 
17. I should like (to) write two letters now; bring me 
ink, pens, paper, and sealing-wax. 18. (He) who has 
money has friends, and (he) who has talents may easily 
have money. 19. What fruits have you ? 20. We have 
pears, apples, cherries, plums, raisins, nuts, and oranges. 
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1. there is 

2. milk 

3. Agnes 
water 

5. Hamburg 

7. happier 

8. silver 
iron 

9. comedy 
tragedy 

la th^eare 
there were 
no • • • more 



laii, m.* 
Agnis 
eau, f.* 
Hambaurg 
plus heureux 
argent f m.* 
ySr, m * 
cotrUdie, {.* 
tragidie^ t* 
il y a 
il y avait 
ne , , ,plus 



I 



II. railway 
Greece 

14. pear 

15. bread 
vegetables 
hermit 

17. I should like 
bring me 

seaJiBg-waxj 

18. easily 

19. what fruits 

20. plum 



ehemin defer 
Grice, f. 
poire, t* 
pain, nL* 
Ugumes, m. 
solitaire 
je voudrais 
apportez-moi 
cire (f. )• a ca* 

cheter 
aishnent 
quels fruits 
prune^ t* 



Twenty-eighth Rule. 

The Genitive of the Partitive Article de must 
be used after — 



(tf) All Substantivest and Adverbs expressing 
quantity or measure : — 

pen, moins, plus, trop, tant, 
beaucoup, combien, assez, autant^ 

ip) All Adverbs of Negation : — 

ne . . . pas, ne . . . point, ne . . . guere, 
ne . . . jamais, ne • . . rien, ne . . . plusS 



Un tronpean d£ br^bis 
II a beauconp de livres 
Nons n'avons pas de fleurs 



A flock Q^ sheep 
He has many books 
We have no flowers 



•lait,m. 
eau, f. 
argent, m. 
fer. m.^ 
Gomcoie, fl 



lact-em, vu 
agu-afn, t, 
ar^ent-urHf n. 
ftrr-ufn^ n. 
comoedi-am, f. 



trag^die, f. 
poire, L 
pain, m. 
ore, f. 
pmoe, L 



tragoedp^tan^ L 
pir-uniy n. 
pati'emt m. 
cer-am, t 
/nm-umif n. 



t ^.f. foole, Dombre, verre, douTaine, tasse. 

t Lmle, leas, more, too much (many), so much (many) : nrndi (miuiy), how 

nch (manyX enough, as much (manyjC 

f Mot, not at all, scarcely any; never, nothing, no more (longerX 



i 
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Partitive Article: un verre de vin; trop de letires; 

il fCa pas de fils. 

Exercise 56. 

I. The shepherd has many sheep in his flock. 2. You 
have drunk too much milk. 3. I have not drunk as 
much wine as my brother. 4. Don't tell me that \mais 
st\\ you have drunk* as much. 5. Have you enough 
ink? 6. No, I have not enough. 7. Here is a bottle 
of beer for the workmen. 8, Our neighbour has no 
house; he has lost his by the fire. 9, The huntsman 
has too many dogs. 10. This boy has more books than 
that one. 11. The farmer has no longer any dogs. 
1 2. We have drunk a glass of beer \ my sister has taken 
a cup of tea. 13. The French have not as many ships 
as the English. 14. Have you still some money? 15. It 
is true that I have lost much, but I think that I have 
still enough, 16. The peasant has still some corn, 
although he has [pres. subj.] already sold much, 17. 
How many mistakes have you? 18. I have four. 19. 
How many days has the week ? 20. It has seven : Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
Sunday. 21. How many French lessons have you a 
week? 22. We have two. 



* See Twentj'-scventh Rule, N. (<«). 



I. Ikidk 
^ as KPcb 

{msasj)2a 
7. luseis 


tnmpiam, m. 


12. taken 


pru 


15, it is tnze 


S est vm 


20. Mcndaj 


Immch* 
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WcdzKsd2f ffunnt&* 

Thorsdaj jemdk* 

Friday txmdrt£* 

SdLQirdzT SMtu£* 

Stmdaj 4£QiM«r>ir* 

21. Freodi i i^if^Txr de 

lesBons \ fram^ais 

a week par 



Twenty-ninth Rule. 

If the Noun taken in a partitive sense, he 
preceded hy an Adjective, de is osed instead 
of du^dela^der^ da, 

IHi fin imige debonfin 

dc la vizDde ante d'exceCente Tintd^ 

des bommes Tcrtneax de giazids homines 

des scriidats genereox d'aotxes soldats (| 168). 



Partitive Article : da en^nts ; dc gentils enfants. 

ExKRCtsF. 57. 

I. We have boog^ beaadfiil gloves^ 2. Hare joa 
boug^ black' gloyes'? 3. Here is a pair of jeDov* 
^ove&,* 4. HaYe yoa any good pens? 5. I have sted* 
pens' 6. Hare joa as manj steel pens as I [iiiar]? 

7. The French hare great generals and brave soldiers. 

8. .In Spain there is good wine. 9. (Hve me some red^ 



Loodi Lmtaedia \ Teodrafi Veneris dia 

Mardi Mmrtis dies 1 Samed: SaSimtidies 

Mcxcxcdi MercnrHdia \ Diraanfdie />Sba 

Jodi Jmnsdies 



i 
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wine.' 10. I have drunk a glass of wine and a bottle of 
beer. ii. Has not my friend beautiful manuscripts? 12. 
Your friend has French^ manuscripts.'^ 13. England has 
good ports, fine ships, and brave' sailors.' 14. Does one 
find in Italy beautiful flowers and pleasant' countries'? 
15. Waiter, have you fresh' eggs,' old' bread,' and 
good butter? 16. We have bought ripe' pears.' 17. 
If you are well-behaved, my children, you will get 
new-year's presents. 18. How many French' verses' 
have you learnt? 19. We have learnt twelve. 20. Have 
you many mistakes in your exercise? 21. I have only 
very few. 22. You give me bad advice [plur.]. 23. 
England contains rich mines of iron and of coaL 24. 
The English have immense possessions in all [the] parts 
of-the \du] world. 25. This scene was to have \devait 
avoir] very' graved consequences.' 26. They have* 
given 3 \servf\ us' excellent beer. 27. Have con- 
fidence ; you are with \chez\ friends, with true friends. 



3. pair 

yellow 
5. steel (adj.) 

14. pleasant 
country 

15. waiter 

egg 

16. ripe 



paire, f. 
jaune 
mkallique 
agriable 
contrce^ f. 
garfon 
ceuf, m.* 
miir* 



17. well-behaved sage 

21. very few trh-peu 

23. contains renferme 

24. part partie^ f. 

25. consequence suite^ f. 



• oeuf, m. ez'-umy n. 

milr matur-us (O.F. maar^ fneUr), 
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Thirtieth Rule. 



{a) The Conjunctive Personal Pronouns 



are: — 










% 




1st, Person 


2nd, 


Person 


Sg. Nom. 
Ace. 


me 


I 
me 


tu* 
te 




thou [you) 
thee {you) 


PL Nom, 


nous 


u-^ 


vous 




you 


Ace. 


nous 


'is 


vous 




you 




^rd. Person 
Masc. Fem. 




Sg. Nom. 

Ace. 
PL Nom. 

Aoc. 


il» 
le 
ils 
les 


he,U 
him, it 
they 
t/iem 


die* 
la 

elles 
les 




she 
her 
they 
them 



(d) Not only the Nominative, but also the 
Accusative or Direct Object precedes the Verb. 



(c) The a of /a, and the g of me, te^ se^ U^ are 
elided before words beginning with a Vowel or 
a silent h (^ 195, 197.) 



n les pnnit 
II Ta puni 
Nous les voyoDS 
Nous n(ms tromponsf 



He punishes them 
He has punished him 
We see them 
We deceive ourseWes 



* The subjoined table shows us the direct relation of Latin to French Pro- 
nouns. The forms in brackets are found in O.F. only (Gr. }§ 36i> 36a) : 



-ut. Person 



and. Person 



yd. Person 

Masc. Fem. 

fVle 

WlutHt MiOt [lo] 

itW 

Wlos [ios\ 

4 In this sentence the first moms is the Nominative, the second tious the Ac- 
uuative. 



Sg. N. ego ieot io,jo} 

A me 
PL N. nos 

A. nos 



tu 
te 

vos 
vos 



f'/la 
Wiam 
illsLt 
Wlas 
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•Verbs in -cer and -ger: je plac-e^ aous plaf-ons; j'c 

mang-Cy nous mange-ons (§ 50). 

Exercise 58. 

I. What did you eat [pret def.]? 2. I ate some 
pears, and my friends ate some nuts. 3. Did you never 
eat [pret. def.] any? 4. Do they pronounce [the*] 
French3 well?* 5. They pronounced it very well for- 
merly. 6. Is the student beginning [the] Latin now? 

7. No, sir, he has [ahready] begun it a long time ago. 

8. Let us divide the booty; we shall divide it as soon 
as the other soldiers have arrived. 9. He grieved his* 
parents 3 deeply,' and he will grieve them again \encore\, 

10. They \oti\ forced her to \£\ renounce her claims. 

11. She renounced* them \y^'\ with difficulty. 12. Going 
up to the thieves, I menaced [pret def.] them with \de\ 
my pistol, and forced [pret def] them to \S\ withdraw. 
13. We ate [pret def.] a piece of bread. 14. We divided 
it with our friend. 15. I ate very little because I had 
lunched rather late. 16. Who will correct my exercise ? 
17. I [have] corrected it yesterday; I shall not correct 
it to-day. i8. How do you \tii\ pronounce this word 
now? Last year you pronounced it very badly. 19. 
We do not correct our exercises; our masfeir corrects 
tliem for us. 



7. a long time ago debuts longiem^s 



8. divide, to 
10. force, to 

renounce, to 
IT. with difficulty 
12. go up to, to 



Partager 
forcer 
renoncerd 
difficilefKent 
se diriger vers 



withdraw, to 

15. rather 

16. correct, to 
x8< pronounce, to 

last year 
badly 



se retirer 

assez 

corriger 

prtmoncer 

Vannie demitre 

mal 
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Thirty-first Rule. 

The complete Table of the Conjunctive Per- 
sonal Pronouns is : — 





\st. Person 




2nd. 


Person 


Sg. Nom. 
Dat 
Ace. 


je / 

me tome 
me me 




tu 
te 
te 


thou {you) 
to thee {you) 
thee {you) 


Pltir.Nom. 
Dat 
Ace. 


noits we 
nous to us 
nous tis 




vous 
vous 
vous 


you 
to you 
you 




Masc 


Zrd. Person 

F«in. 


Sg. Nom. 
Dat 
Ace. 


a he,U 
lui* to him, 
le him, it 


it 


elle 

lui 

la 


she, it 
to her, it 
her, it 


Plur.Nom. 
Dat 
Ace. 


ils they 
leur* to them 
les them 




elles 
leur 
les 


they 
to them 
them 



Verbs like mener 3Xid posseder (g 51, 52). 

Exercise 59. 

I. Have you weighed that stone? 2. No, sir, but 
I shall weigh it this afternoon. 3. Does Mr. N. educate 
his' children3 well '? 4. Yes, madam, he educates them 
very welL 5. Henry is leading a very* active 3 life.* 
6. Where are you taking these children ? 7. I am taking 
them into the park. 8. I hope that you will repeat to 



* Lui is derived firom iUihuiCt iliuic, illui; leur from illorunu 

G 2 
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him what* I am telling you now. 9. I give my place up 
to him with pleasure, but don't you give up yours. 10. 
He who hopes in \eti\ God is not unhappy. 1 1. [The] 
men hope always. 12. Which of the seasons do you 
prefer? 13. I \moi^ je\ pj;efer [the] spring to [the] 
summer, and [the] autumn to [the] winter. 



6. take, to metier 

8. I am telling je dis 



9. give up, to cMer 
12. which laqudle 



Exercise 60. 

I. He who does no longer hope (for) anything, is 
unhappy. 2. What do you still* hope^ (for)? 3. I prefer 
the French language to the EngHsh. 4. I should prefer 
it also, if it was not so difficult. 5. The servant brought t 
me [pret. def.] my horse at ten o'clock. 6. Has he 
also brought my spurs? 7. Do you prefer a glass of 
wine to a glass of beer ? 8. Do you possess a house ? 
9. I possess two; J but I prefer my little cottage to 
them. 10. Your father, however, prefers them to all 
the other houses in [= of] the town. 11. Shall you 
repeat these rules to those students? 12. I shall repeat 
these rules to them. 13. Who reigns now in England? 

* Whenever you are able to change ivhat into that 7thick, translate it by cv 
guif if it is the Nominative, or by ce que, if it is the Accusative Case. 

Ce qui est agrSable, n'est pas tou- What is agreeabie is not always us^ul 

jours utile 
Ce que vous dites Ik, n'est que Crop 'WxaXyou say tJiere is only too true 



vrai 



+ Translate to bring by apporter when referring to things^ and by amener 
when it refers to persons' or animals: AppontZ'ntoi mes itz/res ; amenez votre 
frere quatid vous revieruitvz 

X See Twenty-seventh Rule, N. 4. 
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14. It IS \c*est\ [the] queen Victoria who reigns* there' 
now. 15. When did Alexander the Great reign? 16. 
He reigned before Jesus Christ 17. Why did you not 
bring* [pret. indf.] your friend? 18. Because he is 
unwell ; I shall bring him some other time ; to-day I only* 
bring' you the poem which he has made for yotu 



X. no Icmger anytfaini^ ne . . .pittsrieH 

3. what que 

9 cottage ckaumiirr, L 

xo hoDtcver * ce^ndatU 

14 there j\ 



15. Alexander the 

Great 
z8. some other time 

only 

poem 



{Alexandre U 
Grand 

nne autre fou 
seulement 
PohHe,Ta.\ 



• Thirty-second Rule. 

In interrogative and intercalated sentences 
the Subject-Pronoun is placed after the Verb 
(and in compound tenses after the Auxiliary) : — 



Affirmative 

U ^Iniecrit 
II lui a ecrit 

2. La femme les vit 

La femme les avait vns 

3. y? me repondit : ' Oui, mon- 

sLeor*^ 



Interrogative 

Lui /crit-il ? 

Zui a-t-il &tU 7 

La femme les wif-elle? 

La femme les avail-elle vus ? 

• Ouiy monsieur,* me repondU'W. 



Verbs in -e/^r, -der (g S3— S8X 

Exercise 61. 

I. Throw [sg. and pL] that stone out of the window. 

2. Throw [pL] away these pens, they are not good. 

3. Call [sg. and pL] the doctor. 4. Have you called 



ty 



♦ See p. 84, Note t 
&i I pceme, m. 



Pcema, n. 



i 
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him ? s. Spell [sg. and pi.] this word, you pronounce it 
badly. 6. Have you already spelt it ? 7. These children 
do not spell yet. 8. What do they call you, my boy ? 

9. Why do you [sg. and pi.] throw away this flower? 

10. I \and: we] throw it away because it is faded. 11. 
^Vhere do you [sg, and pL] buy your books? 12. I buy 
them at the bookseller's. 13. Do you regret [sg. and pL] 
the past? 14. The Thames pours itself into the sea. 

15. Where do you [sg. and pi.] buy such envelopes? 

16. Do you buy them in town? 17. No, sir, we always' 
buy* them in the country. 18. You will seal these 
letters when you have read \lues\ them. 19. He peruses 
those books, and he will peruse them all his life. 20. 
Do you [sg. and pL] not dust your manuscripts? 21. 
I dust mine every morning. 22. What will they call him 
henceforth? 23. Will you at last seal-up your letter? 
24. This winter is so severe that the water freezes in the 
room. 25. [The] thieves often' pick-a-lock.* 26. His 
eyes sparkle. 27. Tie that (up). 28. Charles will tie 
(up) the parcel for me. 29. I am sealing \and: I was 
sealing] a letter. 30. The servant is dusting \and: will 
dust] the sofa. 



z. out of 

3. throw away, to 
zo. faded 

Z2. at the house of 
Z3. the past 
Z4. pour, to 

into 
z8. seal, to 



Par 
Jeter* 
/ani 
chez 

le temps Passi 
se Jeter 
dans* 
cacheter 



19. peruse, to ^ 
3z. every morning 
32. what 
24. severe 
36. sparkle, to 
38. parcel 
forme 



feuilleter 
tous les vtatitu 
comment 
ri^oureux* 
ittnceler 
Pa^uet, m. 
pour mot 



Jeter Jact-are 

daas de intus {dens) 



ngoureux ttgoros-uSt -a^ -urn. 
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Thirty-third Rule. 

{a) In Negative sentences ne is placed after 
the Subject-Pronoun, but before any Objective 
Pronoun ; pas is placed after the Verb (in com* 
pound tenses after the Auxiliary) : — 

Nous ne votis parlons pas 
Nous ne leur avons ^z&parli 

{b) Interrogative - negative sentences are 
formed by placing the Subject-Pronoun after 
the Verb (in compound tenses after the Auxi- 
liary) : — 

Negative Interrogative^ Negative 

Nous ne vous appelons pas Ne vous appelons-noviS pas '/ . 

Elle ne les a pas pris Ne les a-/-elle pas pris f 



Verbs in -tgcTy -ayer^ -oyer^ -uyer (§§ 59 — 64). 

Exercise 62. 

I. They employ their" times well.' 2. We employed 
[impf.] our time badly. 3. Will your parents not send 
you to Paris ? 4. Dust [sg. and pL] the bench, 5. Has 
the servant not wiped it yet ? 6. Employ [sg. and pi.] 
your" times well^ ; he who employs it well is wise. 

7. We shall employ this money to [pour] buy b9oks. 

8. I did not pay [pret indf.] (for) mine too dearly. 

9. Will you not also" pay* (for) yours? 10. No, sir, 
I shall not pay (for) them, because I have no money. 
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II. Conversation shortens the way, 12. This general 
has always thee-and-thou-ed his soldiers. 13. Does he 
no longer thee-and-thou them? 14. You did not employ 
[impf.] this word well. 15. Your servant has not 
cleaned your room ; does it often* happen* that she does 
not clean it? 16. Why have you not yet dusted the 
chairs; wipe [sg. and pi.] everything. 17. Has he not 
yet paid (for) his gold ring [= his ring of gold]? 18 
He will pay (for) everything as soon as he gets money. 
19. That prince patronizes the* arts 3 especially.* 20. I 
do not like your dog ; he is always barking ; he was 
barking all [the] night, and yesterday he even* frightened* 
your guests. 21. We protect him; will you not protect 
him too? 22. 1 shall send my servant to the market 



4. dust, to 


essuyer 


19. patronize, to 


J>rotiger* 


15. 'it happens 


il arrive 


20. bark, to 


aboyer 


16, everything 


tout 


guest 


hdtCy m.* 


18. get, to 


avoir 


21. protect, to 


proteger 



Hair, benir, fleurir, ftrir, battre, rompre 

(§§ 65—70). 

Exercise 63, 

I. Beat [sg.] that dog, he has bitten this child. 2. I do 
not hate those men, but they hate me. 3. [The] drivers 
beat their horses. 4. These gentlemen are building a 
church. 5. He breaks everything. 6. We fight for our 
country. 7. We build castles in the air. 8. Our soldiers 
have beaten the enemy. 9. Where have they built the 



■* proteger 



i>roteg-ir 



I 



hde 



Jiost-ciity m. 
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school? 10. One must beat the iron whilst it is hot. 
II. Would you not like to \X\ build a cottage in this 
picturesque* valley*? 12. Shun [tlie] vice and hate [the] 
falsehood. 13. I hate no one, and no one hates me. 
14. 1 ought (to) hate that man, 15. He hoped that God 
would bless his efforts, 16. " Bless," said they, " O great 
Jupiter! the king who resembles thee." 17. [The] re- 
ligion requires that we should bless [pres. subj.] those 
who curse us. 18. Here is consecrated* bread ^ and 
consecrated* water.* 19. [The] arms which have been 
blessed by the church,* are not always blessed by God. 



7. castles in the air (^ cMteaux en 14. I ought to jedfvrnis 

/. i.«i. 3 •!! 111^ »u ^ Espag$te x6. said they dtsaient-ils 

xo. one must il/aut 

whilst pendant que 



II. valley . vallie^ f. 

13. shun, to fuir f 



resemble, to ressentbleri 

17. requires 7ieut 



who curse gwi maudissetit\ 

29. arms artnesi 



Exercise 64. 

I. The great [grosse] bell of Notre Dame was con- 
secrated in the year 1682. 2. The priest has blessed 
this bread. 3. This rose has been blessed by the pope. 
4. All the trees were in blossom [impf.]. 5, All the 
population of this flourishing* town' ^prostrated [impf. 
3rd pers. sing.] themselves and blessed the Lord. 6. They 
have taken the fortress without striking a blow. 7. It 
has been said : " Thou shalt love thy neighbour and [thou 
shalt] hate thine enemy." But Jesus said [= has told 
us] " Love your enemies, bless them that J curse you, and 

* See Grammar, % 20. 

t fuir fug-ire I maiidire maledic-ere 

ressembler re simul-are \ arme, f. artn-a^ n. 

X See Thirteenth l^ule (^). 
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do good to them that hate you." 8. Marseilles was 
formerly a flourishing* town.^ 9. Strive against [the] 
difficulties and you will overcome them. 10, [The] 
flattery easily* corrupts^ him who listens to it. 11. Han- 
nibal [has] fought in Italy during more than \de\ fourteen 
years \an\, 12. He who fights (against) thy bad pas- 
sions, is thy true fiiend. 



1. in the year 

2. priest 

5. the Lord 

7. said 

neighbour 
do good 



en 

pritre^ m. 
le Seigneur* 
dit 

Prochnin 
Jaites du hien 



9. Strive ac;ainst, to combattre 
you will overcome iu zfaincras 

TO. corrupt, to corrompre* 

listen to s.o., to icouter qn, 

Z2. passion fassion, f. 

true veritable 



Thirty.fourth Rule. 

{a) If the Verb be preceded by two Personal 
Pronouns, the one being in the Dative, the other 
in the Accusative Case, their order is as fol- 
lows : — 



The 
Datives 



But— 

The 
Accusatives 




to me 

to thee {you) come before 
to himself the 

to us Accusatives 

to you 



le himy it 
la her^ it 
les them 



come before 
the 
Datives 



le him^ it 
la heTy it 
les them 



lui to him, to 

her, to it 
leur, to them 



{b) All these Pronouns precede enf = of him, 
of heTy of it, of them; and y\ =z to him^ to Jur^ to ity 
to them. 



* Seigneur 



sentor-ent 



I 



corrump-ere 



corrompre 

+ En is derived from LaL inde, O.Fr, inty ent. (See Gr. p. 224, Rem.) 
X y from Lat ibu 
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II me le pr6te He lends it me 

II le lui prete He lends it him 

II nCen pr6te He lends me of them (some) 

Ne les lui donne pas Do not give them to him 

(i) If the Subject be a Noun preceded by an 
Interrogative, as pourquoi, ott^ d^ott^ comment, com- 
Men, quand, the question is asked by placing the 
words in the following order : — 



Interrogative 


Noun-Subject 


Verb 


Pronoun 


Oil 


vos parents 


demeurent- . 


ils? 


Combien* 


votre oncle 


a-t- 


il demaisons? 


Pourquoi 


ton ami 


ne vient- 


ilpas? 



{d) If we were to use the Periphrastic Con- 
jugation these same sentences would be : — 

Oil est-ce que vos parents demeurent? 
Combien est-ce que votre oncle a de maisons? 
Pourquoi est-ce que ton ami ne vient pas ? 



Verbs used Interrogatively and Negatively. 
Periphrastic Conjugation (§§ 71 — 79). 

Exercise 65.f 

I. Does your brother go out? 2, Are you asleep? 
3. Do you hear them ? 4, When will they arrive f 5. 
When will your friends arrive ? 6. You have there a 
beautiful watch ; why would you not sell it to me ? 7. 
JVhen will you write this good news to your brother ? 
8. I shall write it to him to-morrow. 9. Will your friend 
answer you soon? 10. When will your friend answer 

* Or: Combien de maisons votre oncle a-t-il ? 

t In this exercise all the sentences printed in italics are to be translated, first, 
by using the ordinary way of asking questions ; second, by using the Periphrastic 
Conjugatian. 
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yauf II, He would have answered me, if he had not 
left so soon, 12. I have been speaking to you for [= I 
speak to you since] half* an* hours, do you not hear me f 

13. JVi// you forgive me the mistake which 1 have made? 

14. I will forgive it you. 15. Here is a pear; do you 
not prefer it to these apples? 16. No, sir, I do not 
prefer it to them. 17. Will you lend me your penknife ? 
18. I will lend it you, if you return it to me. 19. Well ! 
you [have] lent me your scissors yesterday; have I 
not given them back to you ? 20. He had a powerful 
protector; we told you so before [= we have already 
told it you]. 21. I beg your pardon, sir, you have not 
told us so [= it] before. 22. Ifave you not sent it to 
him ? 23. No, madam, I have not sent it him yet. 

19. well ! eh bien ! 

21. I begf your Kjevous demande 
pardon \ pardon 
not... before pas encore 



6. there /<J* 

12. since depuis* 

half demi* 

13; forgive, to pardonner 

made faite 



Exercise 66. 

I. How many toys have you bought / 2. I have bought 
five.t 3. Ho^v hcts this studmt passed his examinaiion f 
4. If you had a stick, would you lend it me [and: it him, 
it them] ? 5. IVhy should your tutor not lend it me [and: 
it us, it you] ? 6. If you want your dictionary, do not 
lend it to him. 7. I shall want a hundred francs, but 
nobody will lend me them. 8. If you lent [impf.] them 
to me, I should give them back to you to-morrow, in 

♦ Ih, iliac I demi dimidi-us, -a, -urn 

depuis de post \ encore hanc horam 

t See Twenty seventh Rule (//). 
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fact, as soon as I get soifle money. 9. Do you want any 
petisi 10. Yes, sir, but the bookseller will not \fie veut 
pas] sell me any. 11. Whe^i did the farmer lend [pret. 
ind£] his gun to your steward 1 12. He [has] lent it him 
a week ago. 13. Where did the children find [pret indf.] 
my ring? 14. They [have] found it in the garden. 



3. pass, to 

examination 
5. tutor 



passer 
examen, m.* 
Pricepteur, m.* 



7. want, to 

8. in fact 

Z3. a week ago 



avoir besoin de 

eneffet 

ily a huit jours 



Thirty-fifth Rule. 

The Preposition by used after a Verb in the 
Passive Voice, is generally translated by de^ if 
we Tvant to express a manifestation of the 
affections, and by par^ if we want to express 
an action which concerns only the body or the 
mind: — 



II est aime de ses parents 

II a et^ battu par ses camarades 

Ce livre a ^t^ ioxitpar Scribe 



He is Iffited by his parents 

He has been beaten by his comrades 

This book has been wrilteti by Scribe 



Passive Voicet (§ 80). 

Exercise 67. 

I. You [fem.] are praised by nobody. 2. The wicked 
will be punished. 3. My translation is not yet finished. 

* examen» m. exameity n. | pr^cepteur, m. praceptor-mtf m. 

t It is important to know that in French the Active Voice is much preferred 
to the Passive ; thus instead of saving, — the diamond is cut by its own dust, 
U diamant est tailU avec sa profit e poussiere^ it would be better to use the 
Active, and say,—lhey cut [i.e. one cuts] the diamond with its own dust, on 
iaitle le diantant avec sa propre p^mssiire. 

Try whether you can use the Active Construction in each sentence of this 
Exercise. 
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4. Those who fulfil [fut] their duties, will be rewarded. 

5. You will be blamed, my daughters, instead of being 
praised, if you always* play' instead of working. 6. 
This glass was [pret def.] broken by your servant 
7. The town of Rome is called the holy (town). 8. He 
was [impf.] loved by nobody. 9. She was loved by 
her parents and by all those who surrounded [impf.] 
her. 10. This young man has been protected by the 
king himself. 11. Why have the rooms not yet been 
cleaned? 12. The feast was celebrated with many cere- 
monies. 13. If you had learnt your poem, you would 
not have been punished. 14. When the town had been 
pillaged [pret ant] for two hours by the enemies, it was 
completely' destroyed.* 15. Ever3nvhere else this cri- 
minal would have been punished more severely. 16. We 
doubt very much whether {(jue] you have [subj.] been 
rewarded for [de\ your trouble. 17. Rome, having been 
taken by the Gauls, was reduced to ashes. 18. I [fem.] 
should not like to have been treated thus. 



2. "wicked 

5. instead of 

6. break, to 

7. call, to 

8. love, to 
10. himself 

12. feast 

13. learnt 



michant 

au lieti* de 

casser* 

surnommer 

chirir 

lui-mime 

appris 



16. very much 
trouble 

17. taken 
Gauls, m. 
reduced to 

ashes 



fort 

peine, f.* 

pris 

Gaulois, m. 
i rSduU en cen- 
I dres* 



18. I should not K je ne vottdrais 
like \ pas 



lieu, m. 
casser 



loc-untt m. 
guass-are 
yest-OfXi, 



peine, f. 
cendre, f. 



Pen'Onty f 
cinet'tm, f. 
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Thirty-sixth Rule. 

tives ending in x and / form their 
Feminine by changing these letters into sc 
and vc* respectively (§ 187, N. i) : — 

acti( adioe; g^orienx, ghruusc 



Reflective Verbs g 8i)l 

Exercise 68. 

f. Eyety one enjo3rs himself as well as he caiL 
2. Have you washed yourselves, my children? 3. They 
[fern.] wefe yety happy, for they had amused themselves 
wdL 4. I cut (pret indf] myself twice. 5. These two 
ladies have shown themselves very generous towards 
those unhappy women. 6. I was astonished [pret indf] 
at her way of speaking; she seems (to) be rather timid. 
7. My little girls are very lazy; at first they hid [pret 



«f Latin Adjectaves is (eneraUjr altered or aJtogcther dr opped in the Ma s cM/i i u 
of Frqich Adj«icriirc«, yet it appeara again in the femittitu before the mmu^: 



Ft 



IT 



ghrieux acta gra% 



It kaa been nwauhtd above that r/ geaenSjr becaiK ««« (catt^Mna, 
tr/wnt =c cfait'tfa*, aoat-tfrnv). Ihais ie/ and uouuelt in ooone of time, became 
keam and nouveau. 

A* / ira* geiH»aJlx cha]^e«d intr» y (tflAt, tAUrmm = ituAr, tfo/rr), y^/ sxm: ttul 
b^caateJ^M and m»u ; aad vigU, which was the oid forai of vin/. UcaiJMt vui:ji. 
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indf.] all their books ; and then they hid [pret indf.] 
themselves behind the hedge. 8. Those young ladies 
were very lively ; what did they amuse themselves with 
[= with what, a quoil ? 9. They amused themselves with 
\£\ reading. 10. How have these soldiers defended them- 
selves ? II. They have not defended themselves at all. 
12. She cut [pret indf.] herself. 13. Had they not cut 
themselves ? 14. Our town has bravely defended itself 
against the enemy. 15. I regret having [= to have] 
hidden myself. 16. Are you not ashamed of having 
hidden yourselves? 17. Repent (thou). 18, Repent 
(ye) of your conduct 



samuser 



I. enjoy himself, to 

as well as he can {7/^'/^' ^""'^ 

5. towards envers 

6. be astonished at, to s'eiottner de 



way maniire, f. 

rather tin Pen 

7. hide oneself, to se cacJier 

behind the hedge derrierelahaie 

XX, at all du tout 



Thirty-seventh Rule. 

Adjectives ending in g and c form their 
Feminine by changing these letters into gtu 
and que* respectively (§ 187, N. 2) : — 



* This change takes i)Iace in order that the g^ and the c may retain the guttural 
sound which they have in the masculine ; they would lose it, if they were imme- 
diately followed by the feminine termination e {e.£^, icftgCf turcc). See Gr. § 353 
(Note x). 
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Verbs reflective in French, not reflective in 

English (I %2\ 

Exercise 69* 

I. How did my brother behave to joctr siiter? 2, 
What ! yott are still in [the] bed ! Rise quickly, it is ten 
o'clock* 3, I shall rise at once. 4. Get up, l^^lliam, it 
is already late. 5. She is very active; she is walking 
already in the garden* 6. Last year^ she did not walk 
about so often. 7. We hope that you will rise early' to- 
morrow.' 8. I shonld h^ve risen early to-d^, if it had 
been 6ne. 9. Did you ose [pret indt] the book which 
I lent [pret ind£] you? 10. Yes, I used it [pret. indl]. 
If. She approached [pret ind£]. 12. I rejoice at 
having found you* 13. I like those who rejoice at the 
happiness of their friends* 14. We wish to take a walk ; 
will you ^(mUz-v(ms\ take a walk with us? 15. I have 
no time, I must finish my composition which is (a) very 
lof^ (one). 16. Let us sing,f 17. Let us bathe 18. 
Let us take a walk. 19. I have already bathed to-day. 
20. You are mistaken, if you think that this is \^esf\ a 
Turkish' custom.' 

i,Uiiarcto,flo \.aers & if k had bees i^U ^vaU /aii 

ju what ! qit^l fmt I Am» Um^ 

me,U> u Uver 9. ttse«.db,, to u iervtr tU ijck. 

qiaiady pramptement vz, nj^oiceM^to u rijcuinU 

y. at<«ce t^tUiU iuiU 14^ we with mnwiwuU/u 

4. S^ 1*1^ to u lever ,, « l^.., __ ^; ije t^eH at pas U 

* Last fear, last week, last matUk, b VanHie demUre, la temaine demtire, 
U»i»u dernier; wfaibt the /«^/ /»:«^ ifA a ««rie*), tbtf iS<u^ week, etc ralader' 
m^re amMie^ ia demth^e umaine, U demter mats, 

f The «ent«fice« N. 16, 17* i£, and tinaUr €/oe» may be tiandated cidier by 
Ihe Iimerathre of the r«»eai ve veHk or ty the Imperative of « Z/Srr; lbfk>wcd by 
the IsMftHttme of thiote v«ri« : Let u* ^o (ti>>) jkm^ = a/ZSmv chauUri/x ckauUni^; 
htu^gp (^») bathe ^ alltms nous batgturifx iaignciU'Mffusi tic* 

H 



( 
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Exercise 70. 

I. Yesterday I saw [pret indf.] this orator in a public' 
meeting. * 2. You are mistaken, sir, he was* [pret indf.] 
not there.' 3. I beg your pardon, I am not mistaken, 
for I spoke [= have spoken] to him. 4. These Turkish 
merchants have gone to London. 5. Whither will the 
queen go to-morrow? 6, She would have gone to Dover, 
if she had [= was] not fallen ill. 7. Has she taken a 
walk?* 8. Where are the Turkish ladies? 9. They 
have gone (to) take a walL 10. Is not this period a 
little too long? 11, I have been in Paris, but unfor- 
tunately I do no longer remember what \ce que\ I saw 
there [= have' seen 3 there']. 12. Does he remember 
what I told [pret. indf.] him ?• 



4. go, to se rendre 

6. Dover Dowvres 

9. take a walk, to sepromener 



10. period piriode^ f. 

11. remember, to se souvenir de 



Exercise 71. 

I. How are you \or\ how do you do]? 2. I am 
quite well 3. Did you not rejoice [pret indf.] at seeing 
\or : were you not glad to see] your friend again ? 4. I 
was [pret. indf.] very glad to see him again. 5. At what 
\quoi\ do you rejoice? 6. I rejoice at your happiness. 
7. Has the Count t already got up ? 8. He has not yet 



• See preceding Exercise (Note 2) 
t See Twenty-first Rule (<:). 
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got up. 9. When [= at what o'clock] will you get up 
to-morrow? 10. If you awake me, I shall rise at six 
[o'clock]. 1 1. I should never have expected an answer 
so little obliging. 12. These pupils [f.] are very lazy; 
they fell asleep [pret indf.] even at [the] school 13. 
You did not behave [pret indf.] as you ought ; repent 
of it 14. I shall always repent of it. 15. The fire 
is going out 16. She had fled. 17. This lady fainted 
[pret ind£]. 18. That is seen* every day. 19. The 
English* language' is spoken* in a great part of America. 
20. In (the) East, the nights are often* passed* [pres.] " 
in the open air. 21. You struggle in vain, poor birds. 
22. Repent, repent of it 23. Repent of your conduct 
24. Who would not have thought so [= it] ? 25. I have 
no doubt about it, and I have never had any doubt about 
it 26. Rejoice with me. 27. Well, my brother, it is 
time to rise. You \tu\ did go to sleep yesterday* in 
good-time' \de bonne heure\; you must also awake in 
good time \de hon niatin\ 28. When one is accustomed 
reflect] to get up in good time, one is' soon* awake' 



z. be (health), to te porter 

9. quite well fortbien 

iz. so little obliging sifieu obligettnie 



expect, to 
13. asyonou^it 
15. is gdng out 
x6. fle^to 
90. in the East 



s'aiiendre d 
camtne il/aui 
vajfiteindrt\ 
ienfuir 
en Orient 



30. in the open air 

31. struggle, to 

34. to think s to 

suspect 

35. doubt about 
something, to 

36. me 

37. go to sleep, to 



A la BeiU ittnU\ 
sedibaitre 

/sr douUrdeqck. 

\d4mUrdeqck. 

mm 
^endormir 



f ^t ei nd r e 



* ReflectiTe form. 
exHMgu-ire \ 6to0e, 1 



sUU-(tm, t 



H 2 
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Thirty-eighth Rule. 

The second part of the Negation, \.^. pas ^ pointy 
may be left out after pouvoir^ savotr, oser, cesser^ 
especially when these Verbs are followed by 
another Verb in the Infinitive : — 

II ne cesse de jouer He does not cease playing 

Je ne puis r^pondre k. cette I cannot answer this question 

question 



Intransitive Verbs conjugated with itre 

(§§ 84-88). 

Exercise 72. 

I. Has the ambassador already left for Russia? 3. I 
have gone for the doctor [= I have gone (to) seek the 
doctor] ; my father has fallen ill 3. She had left before* 
you. 4. What has he become ? 5. Has she come (to) see 
us, as she had promised [it] ? 6. No, sir, she has not 
come, she did not dare [impf.] to go out alone. 7. The 
child does not cease crying. 8. We did not dare [pret 
indf.] (to) pass before your windows, so we came back 
[preL indf.] by the Rue de Rivoli. 9. Jesus Christ died 
[pret. indf.] for all [the] men. 10. Has he left Man- 
chester? II. No, he has not left, but he will leave at 
the end of this month. 12. Has the postman already 

* Ayant and dOVftnt = before ; the former is to be used with reforence to 
itme, the latter wiUi reference to place. 
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come? 13. I should have returned the same day if 
I had not fallen ill. 14. Have they gone (to) see her? 
15. We have come to pay you a visit 16. Had they 
not yet returned? 17. Those goods did not suit [pret. 
indfl] him. 18. They have agreed about the price. 
19. We have agreed to buy what* had not suited us at 
first 20. Has her guardian relieved all her wants? 
21. We cannot \jfouvons\ answer that question. 



I. leave for, to pariir pour 

4. what ^u^ 

8. so iif sorte que 

I5« pay a visit, to rendre visiU 



18. about the price //if /fir 

19. at first eTabord 

20. wants besains, m. 



Intransitive Verbs conjugated with iire and 

avoir (§§ 89 — 92). 

Exercise 73. 

I. The waters had already sunk a great deal this 
morning ; but they have risen again, and they are rising 
stilL 2. You have grown much since I saw you. 3. He 
stood abashed [pret indf.]. 4. Did you remain [pret 
indf.] long at the doctor's? 5. I remained' [pret indf.] 
there* half-an-hour. 6. They have lived in Paris all 
their lives [sing.]. 7. The prisoner has escaped from 
prison. 8. He has escaped the danger. 9. That mis- 
take slipped [pret indf.] from me. 10. This mistake 
escaped me [pret indf.]. 11. The stag has escaped [to] 
the dogs. 12. My friend expired [pret. indf.] in my arms. 



* See Note to Ex. 59. 
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13. The truce has expired. 14. I did not recognize 
[pret. indf.] your son, so much has' he* grown. 15. The 
waters have sunk much last night. 16. Every morning 
the enemy had disappeared before the French « vanguard. 
17. I had come for a festival, and I was present [pret 
def.] at a funeral 



z. a great deal beaueoup 

3. grow (persons), to^aff^&r 
much bien 

since I saw you i**^"** ^^ 

' \ vous at vu 

3. stand abashedi (dtmeurer inttr- 

to \dit 





5. half an hour 


une demi-heure 




6. live, to 


demeurer 




7. from prison 


d€ prison 


ejene 


Z3. in my arms 


entre met bras 


vu 


14. recognized 


reconnu 


• intgr- 


so much 


tant 




15. last night 


utte nuU 


EXERC 


ISE 74* 





I. His friend has come in haste in order to congratu- 
late him on his success. 2. The Romans had much 
degenerated at the death of the emperor Augustus. 
3. The Romans degenerated [pret. indf.] much under 
the emperors. 4. I feel that I have grown old. 5. The 
waters have risen since yesterday, and they are still* 
rising* every hour. 6. The last words uttered by that 
orator have escaped me. 7. Pardon me the expression 
which I used yesterday, it slipped from me [pret. indf.]. 
8. Do you find that Paul is [pres. subj.] changed? 9. I 
do not think so [= I do not find it] ; he has not changed* 
at* all* during these three months. 10. At the sight of 
the huntsman, the wolves [have] at* once* disappeared.* 
II. You may pass through this forest without danger; 
the wolves have disappeared. 1 2. She has visibly grown 
older. 
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X. congratulate 00, Xxi/iliciter d« 

success succiSf m. 

5. every hour 
7. pardon sth. to ) 

s-o., to / 

which I used 



d'heure en heur* 
pardonner qch, 

dgn. 
que fat em^loyie 



9. at all du tout 

10. at the sight of the ti I' aspect du 
I z. you may vouspouvez 

through par 

without danger sans danger 
13. visibly d tme etceU 



Thirty-ninth Rule. 

Adjectives ending in as^ ais; d^ eil, et; on^ os, of, 
form their feminine by doubling the final-con- 
sonant * before adding e mute (§ 187, N. 3): — 

Masc ^as, mud, rut; Fern, grasse, mud-U, net-U. 



Impersonal Verbs (§§ 93, 94). 

• Exercise 75. 

I. It has snowed all [the] night. 2. It was lightening 
when we left [pret. def.]. 3. Does it snow? 4. Does it 
not seem to you that this is a stupid story ? 5. Do not 
go out now ; it thunders and lightens. 6. It snowed all 
[the] day. 7. It is necessary that this good woman 
should be [pres. subj.] rewarded. 8. It matters very 
much that this linen should be [pres. subj.] similar to 
that 9. I believe that it will freeze to-night 10. I do 
not believe it, for it has been thawing all the afternoon. 
II. It seems to me that this soup is too thick. 12. 
Here is a very* fats hen,* you must sell it one of these 
days. 



* For the explanation of this rule see Thirty-sixth Rule (Note). 
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4. stupid sot 

8. very much beaucoup 

linen toUe^ f, 

similar pared 



9. to-night 

11. thick 

12. fat 

jou must 



cette nuU^ 
Spais* 
p-as* 
iljaut 



Fortieth Rule. 



The Impersonal Verb il y a means not only 
there is, there are, but also ago: — 



je Tai wiily a trois mois 



/ kavf seen (saw) him three 
montJis ago 



II y a (§ 95). 

Exercise 76. 

I. What IS there in this box? 2. There axe some 
books. 3. How many books are there? 4. I do not 
know. 5. Are there good books? 6. What news is 
there [= what is there of newj? 7. He died three 
months ago. 8. It is ahready a week ago. 9. There 
are men who are never satisfied. 10. There would 
have been many ships in the port, if the weather had 
been finer. 11. Was there not formerly a big oak in 
your garden? 12. There used to be two oaks. 13. I 
was [pret. indf.] in Scotland a few weeks ago. 14. 
There will be many people at that concert. 15. Is 
it far from here to London? 16. It is about 200 miles. 
17. Are there any good booksellers in this town? 18. 



♦ toile, f. 
Quit, U 



tel-am, f. 



epais s^iss-us, -a, -um 

gras crass-uSf -a, -um 
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There are good and bad (ones). 19. How far is it from 
Liverpool to Manchester? 20. It is about 30 miles. 
21. There are some [^*]; there have been some; have 
there not been some? will there not be some? there 
would not have been some. 22. Can there be any 
ghosts? 23. There may be [some]; there have been 
[some] ; there cannot be any ; there are none, and there 
never have been any. 24. It b a long time since I have 
had the pleasure of seeing you. 25. How far is it from 
here to Chester? 

4. I knovr je gats 

I 6. wliat qiu 

new nouveau 

7. he died est mort 

xo. if the weather i^ilavait/ait 

had beea finer \ ^ius beau Ump$ 

sx, htg grtMd 



15. from here 


d*ici 


16. abottt 


ipeu^ris 




deux cents 


mile 


mille^ m. 


19. h<nr£ur 


cimiJbien 


22. ghott 


revenatUf i 


33. there may 


Upeut 


24. alongtime 


Urngtemps 



Forty-first Rule. 

The English /? £r [that is], has to be trans- 
lated by 

1. // est before Adjectives followed by que or 
hy de. 

2. n est before Nouns or Adjectives marking 
the time. 

3. C'est [pL ce soni\ before Nouns preceded by 
an Article or an Adjective. 

* En immediately follows^. 



{ 
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4. C^est before Adjectives and Adverbs, but 
only if we point back to something which has 
been named before ; thus, dest relates to what 
precedes, U est to what follows (See No. i.) 

5. n fait in speaking of the weather. 

ExampUs, 

1. Hest certain qu'il viendra; il est* possible de faire cela. 

2. // est tard ; il est une heure ; il est deux heures ; il est midi 
[twelve at noon] \ il est minuit [twelve at midnight]. 

3. Cest la v^rit^ ; c^est une t&che bien difficile ; ce sont ses propres 
paroles. 

4. II Ta dit, done ^est* vrai Cest beaucoup. On m*a dit qu'elle 
est tr^s charitable, est^ce vrai ? Oui, monsieur, ^est vraL 

5. II fait beau, sec, froid, chaud, jour, nuit 

II est, c'est, il fait* 

Exercise 77. 

I. Is it possible to do that? 2. Yes, it is possible. 
3. It is late. 4. It is very early. 5. It is time to go to 
the concert 6. It is one o'clock. 7. What o'clock is 
it ? 8. It is two o'clock. 9. Tell me what o'clock it is ? 
10. What is this ? 11. It is bread ; it is meat ; it is ink. 
12. That is true 13. It is dark [= night]. 14. 
Here are fifteen pounds ; that is a great deal. 15. What 
sort of weather is it? 16. It is very cold. 17. They are 
unhappy people. 18. That is the truth. 19. That is 
well said; that is well done. 20. It is fine; it is not 

* Notice : II est facile ^^/aire cela, and if est facile ^ faire. 
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fine; it is not fine' enough* to go out 21. Do not 
work any longer, it is already dark. 22. Get up, it is 
day-lighty it is already broad daylight 23. Let us go 
inside; it is getting dark. 24. It lightens. 25. Is it 
dus^? 26. Is it not very difficult to understand a 
Frenchman? 27. Yes, it is difficult 



4. moycaily fort matin 

7. what o'clock quelU heure f 

9. tdlme €UU*-m4n 

low viiatUthit? qi/e*tc€que<^estf 

14. fifteen poondt qutMselwres 

17. mhappypec^ meUhnureuxgetu 



90. to /9»r 

92. itisdavfight il fait jour ^ 

broad daylig^ grand jour 
33. go inside, to rentrer 

it IS a^ttnir daA< COlK$ntUCC a SO 

9$. daatf dola/oustihv 



STRONG VERBS. 

Forty-second Rule. 

(a) Adjectives in ^ form their feminine by 
taldng the grave accent on the ^ before adding 
the < mute (§ 187, N. 4) :— 

liasc. premier^ amer; Fern, pranikr-^ amhr-e, 

{S) Five Adjectives have a second form for 
the Ma8caline,t which is used before Nouns 
beginning with a Vowel or an h mute : — 



finef handunm 

fUW 

old 

foolish 

soft 



* tempi^ n. Umpuo, n. | jour, m. dium^u^ -a, -urn 

t For tlic erplanarioa of this rule see Thirty-sixth Rnlr (Note). 



Has 


c 


Fern. 


m^^^^^mm 


bel 


beUe 


noaveaa 


nouvel 


nouveOe 


Tieax 


▼ieU 


▼ieille 


Iba 


fol 


folle 


num 


mol 


molle 
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Aller (§ 97). 

Exercise 78. 

I. Will your neighbour go into the country ? 2. Does 
she like to \S\ go in a carriage? 3. My friends do no 
longer go to-the3 theatre* as* often* as formerly. 4. 
I would go oftener to the concert, if I had more time. 
5. Now, I have not [the] time to go there oftener than 
twice a week. 6. Nothing goes quicker than [the] time. 
7. Will this gentleman accompany us when* we go to 
America? 8. My affairs are not going (on) well. 9. 
Where are you going? 10. I am going to [the] school 
II. Where were you going yesterday when we met 
[pret. def.] you? 12. We should, without doubt, have 
gone to that ball, if we had had an invitation. 

2. in a carriage en voiiure \ 5. a week /ar semaine 



Exercise 79. 

I. What is the plural of: "a handsome man?* 2. I 
believe it ist: "handsome men." 3. She was very 
proud; she never went on foot 4. The old woman 
then went [pret indf.] to see the haughty duchess. 5. 
It is-going* (to) strikes twelve*. 6. Do not break the 
window. 7. I am going (to) tell you what I think 
[of it]. 8. He was going (to) tell me a new story, when 

• See Twenty-fourth Rule, 
f See Forty-first Rule. 
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tiie postman rang the belL 9. [Go] fetdi the doctor. 
10. She went [pret ind£] (to) see her first teacher (£) 
of music II. When will yon call on him? 12. That is 
a matter of course. 13. How is your health? 14. This 
beautiful coat does not fit him at alL 15. If the worst 
comes to the worst 16. To go on horseback, on foot, 
in sledges, by train. 17. Do you wish that I should 
send [pres. subj.] (for) my new coat, or that I should %o 
[pres. subj.] myself? 18. Why did the old Italian hero 
go away so soon? 19. Mary would have gone there 
herself. 20. When will your old aunt go away? 



3. 00 foot 

4. gotocee,lio 

5. twdve 

6. donotbredc 



oiler voir 

dmdusse 

mtidi 

liaiUz Pas outer 



%. tiati the bell, to M&ntier 

9. iietdi s-o, to alierckerckerqit. 

Mu tcadber, £. nuMresUt L 

SI. call oa s-o., to oiler voir 



«> 



heahii? 



14, fit, to 

totae wont 
16. oahofsdadc 
onlboc 



(eommemt 
I votresantff 
I eommetU eelo 
\ va-tAli 
oiler 

\aufisoller 

iekertal 

a.pied 

e» traineaux 
OM ckemi» de for 



S'cn aller (gg 98, 99). 

Exercise 80. 

f. Why have your fiiends already gone away? 2. It 
IS necessary tiiat they should %o away [pres. subj.] in 
order not to arriye too late. 3. Go away, my dear [£]; it 
is necessary that eveiybody should %o away [pres. subj.] 
now. 4. When did you leave [pret ind£] ? I left [jM-et 
indf ] at ten o'clock, but to-day I shall only leave at 



^qpd 



oicd. 



fed-^m. 



\ 



no 
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midnight 5. Was it necessary that they should go 
away [pret. def. subj.] ? 6. She went away [pret indf.]. 
7. Are you leaving already? 8. I am not going away 
yet 9. When will that man go away? 10. When will 
your friends go away? 11. They will go away [the] next 
month. 12. Why has your son gone away so soon? 
13. Would you not have gone away, if you had known 
that your sister was ill ? 14. They had gone away before 
I arrived. 15. Will you go away with us? 16. No, sir, 
I shall go away before you. 17. They had gone away 
when I arrived. 18. Why do you not wish to go away? 
19. I do not wish to go away, because I should like 
to hear the speech of this celebrated" orator.* 20. He 
would have liked to go away, if he had not feared to 
offend you. 21. The ladies have gone away at this 
[= the] very moment 22. After having spoken* thus,* 
he went [pret def.] away. 23. Go [sg. and pL] away. 
24. Do [sg. and pi.] not go away. 

2. in order not to pour ne pas 1 8. you wish votis voulez 

12. so soon sitdt 19. I wish je veux 

13. if you had K si vous aviez I should like je voudrais 

known ) su 



Conduire, confire, coudre (§§ 100 — 102). 

Exercise 81. 

I. One catches a glimpse of something that shines 
through those trees. 2. A new day shone for us. 3. 
Instruct your children. 4. Do not hurt any one. 5. 
Translate this sentence from [the] French into English. 
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6. Lead me by the kand 7. May God lead [subj.] you. 
8. Albert has not behaved* properly' to his tutor. 9. In 
that good town they baked [imp.] bread for the poor 
three times a weelL 10. A dangerous' illness' obliged 
me to \S\ live upon \de\ milk alone. 11. That poor 
woman is no longer as stout as formerly ; she has been 
brought to [the] beggary. 12. His long speeches seduced 
many workmen. 13. This novel has been translated by 
Mr. N. 14. Have Moliere's comedies been translated 
into English? 15. His extravagant conduct has injured 
his reputation. 16. The sun has been shining [has 
shone] all the morning. 17. That will not injure our 
cause. 18. What injures the one does not injure the 
other. 19. This bread is not sufficiently baked; do 
not eat any. 



through h travers 

4. hurt s-o, to nuire* h qn. 
i. properly bUn* 

to envers 

9. three times a ) tnns feu par 
week \ semtUne 



10. oblige, to riduire 
alone ne,,.que 

11. stout gras 
bring to, to r^uire ^ 

12. speech harangue^ f. 
15. extravagant fou 

injure, to nuire ^ 

19. sufficiently asta* 



Exercise 82. 

I. (A) hundred francs a week are sufficient for his 
maintenance. 2. The slightest annoyance suffices to 
irritate him. 3. That is sufficient (for) me. 4. Do you 
preserve [periphrast conj.] these green gooseberries? $, 



Dtxire noc-in \ asccf adsatis 

b0Mt 
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Is this cake enough for you? 6. It is enough for me. 

7. Will that sum be sufficient for \£\ your friend? 

8. It will be sufficient for him. 9. The reasons* you give 
me in your letter do not suffice me. 10. What are you 
sewing there [/i], miss ? 1 1. I am sewing shirts for the 
poor. 12. We have sewn all day. 13. We shall sew till 
midnight 14. These buttons are badly sewn. 15. That 
sempstress sows very quickly. 16. Unstitch that hem, it 
is badly sewn. 17. It is necessary that we should sew 
[pres. subj.] to-night. 18. I wish you would sew [pret. 
def. subj.] with more attention. 



1. a week par semaine 

2. slight liger 
annoyance contrariiti, f. 

4. preserve, to confire\ 
gooseberries groseilles, f. 

5. be enough, to suffiref 

12. all day toutelajournit 



13. till jusqiCh 

15. sempstress couturi^re, £ 
quickly vite 

16. hem ourldy m. 

17. it is necessary Ufaut 
to-night ce soirf 

18. I wish je voudrais 



Forty-third Rule. 

{d) The verb craindre (and any other verb expressing 
fear) always requires the verb of the dependent 
clause to be in the Subjunctive Mood, preceded 
by ne 

(d) If craindre (or any other verb expressing fear) 
is used negatively, the ne of the dependent 
clause is omitted : — 



* The Accusatives of the Relative Pronouns whom and which may be omitted 
in English ; they must always be expressed in French. 

t confire ccnfic-ere j soir, m. ter-um^ n. 

sufi&re suffic-irt \ 
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Je crains qu'il ne vienne I fear that he will (or: lest he 

should) come 
Je ne ciaiDSfas qu'il vienne I do not fear ikat he will (or: 

lest he should) come 



Craindre (§ 103). 

Exercise 83. 

I. Why do you* complain of your fate ? 2. Do not 
fear anything, my friend; everything is not lost yet. 
3. He who fears God has nothing to \a\ fear. 4. He 
fears that his father hast fallen ilL 5. They do not fear 
that their friends are mistaken. 6. My elder* sister* 
is very timid, she fears even her shadow. 7. We fear 
lest you have made a gross* mistake.* 8. Do not com- 
plain of your fate, you have deserved it 9. Do not 
pity this boy, he is too lazy. 10. The doctor feared lest 
this kind of food should hurt [pret. def.] the patient. 
II. When he heard [pret. def.] some one mount the 
stairs, he quickly* extinguished' the candle. 12. Our 
army has forced the enemy to flee. 13. The army of the 
\des\ enemies was very active ; yet it was obliged to sur- 
render. 14. The mother and her children clasped their 
[= the] hands and prayed. 15. This lazy pupil [f.] 
not having done her lessons, and fearing a just punish- 
ment, feigned to be ilL 16. My neighbour complained 
of such* a* proposition. 17. I have always feared [the] 
flatterers. 



* In this and the following Exercises always translate the pronoun jtf« and the 
▼erb to which it belongs both in Singular and PluraL 
t See Gr. ($ 85). 
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6. eWer 
very 
even 
shadow 

9. pity, to 

10. kind 

11. extinguish 



a{mf* 

extrimtment 
jusqt^h, 
otnbref i* 
plaindre qn, * 
esphe, f.* 
Heindre* 



candle chandelle* 

12. force, oblige, f^^.„^^^, 

flee, to prendre la fuiU 

13. surrender, to se rendre* 

14. clasp, to joindre* 
I 15. done fait 



Exercise 84* 

I. I feared that you would sleep [pret def.] too long. 

2. Your friend was afraid lest he had been mistaken. 

3. He would not have feared that he had been mistaken, 
if he had got your letter. 4. I brought [pret indf ] 
you this cloth in order that you might dye [pres.] it blue. 
5. It is impossible that his illness should be [pres.] 
feigned. 6. If you had complained sooner, this would 
never have happened. 7. He was loved byt some, 
feared by others, esteemed by all. 8. They anoint the 
kings of France with the oil of the Saint Ampoule. 
9. Saul was anointed by Samuel 10. It began to [^] 
dawn when I rose [pret. indf.]. 11. An acute' pain.* 
12. They pretend not* to* have understood me. 13. I 
again* enjoin* you not* to* transgress my orders. 14. 
Do not depict to me a happiness which I shall find 
nowhere. 15. As soon as the day dawns, we shall 
attack the enemies. 



atn6 

ombre, f. 
plaindre 
esp^ce, f. 



(Lat. ante naius 
\O.Fr. ains-ni 
untbr-anty f. 

spect-entf f. 



t See Thirty-fifth Rule. 



€teindre 

chandelle, f. 
contraindre 
rendre 
joindre 



(Lat. exHngu-ir 
10.Fr. esteindre 

candel-anty f. 

constring-ire 

rend-ire 

iung-ire 
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4. in order that 
dye blue, to 
7. some 

others 
^. anoint, to 
9. Saul 
za dawn, to 



PourqMe 
teindre* en bleu 


XX. acute 


rpres. part. 
\ poindre 


lesuns 


za. understood 


compHs 


les autres 


Z3. enjoin, to 


enjoiudre* 


oindre* 


transgress, to 


enfreindre* 


SaHl 


Z4. depict, to 


Peindre* 


Poindre* 


nowhere 


ne.,MttlU pari 



Forty-fourth Rule. 

(d) The Datives and Accusatives of the Per- 
sonal Pronouns are placed before the Impera- 
tive, used negatively, and after this Mood when 
it is used affirmatively. 

(^) In the latter case me and te are changed 
into mot and toi^ except when they are followed 
by en, 

{c) Any Pronoun immediately following the 
Imperative, must be joined to it by a hyphen 

(§ 199) •— 



Ne le {fa, les) punis pas 
Funis -le {-la, -les) 
Ne me donnez pas 
Dormez-moi 



Do not punish him (her, them) 
Punish him (her, them) 
Do nol give me 
Give me 
Give me some 



• teindre 
oindre 
poindre 



ting-ire 

nng-ire 

pung'ire 



enjoindre 

peindre 

part,f. 



injung-ire 
Pmg-Jre 
Part-em. f. 



1 2. 
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Dire (§ 104). 

Exercise 85. 

r. Do not tell it me.* 2. Let us always* speak* the 
truth. 3. Do not let us tell [it] him. 4. Why do you 
not tell it him \aiifl: them, us] ? 5. We shall never tell 
it him \and: them, you]. 6. Tell me what you tliink ol 
it. 7. Had he something to \S\ tell me? 8. Tell me 
please,t my dear, why do you not give it him \and: it 
them, it us]? 9. We did not understand [pret. indf.] 
what he said [pret indf.]. 10. What do you say to-it 
[^]? II. Say to-it [tf«] what you wilL la. Do not tell 
me anything of it. 13. I shall not say anything at all 
about-it \en\, 14. Speak J of it to your uncle. 15. On 
the contrary, I shall not speak of it to any one. j6. Do 
you understand what I say? 17. Do I not speak too 
quickly? 18. Tell me the reason of this phenomenon. 
19. Say to us a few Russian words. 20. I do not speak 
Russian. 



6. what 
II. you will 
13. at all 
15. on the con- 
trary 



! 



eeque 

vous voula 
du tout 

au contraire 



any one personne 



• See Thirty-fourth Rule. 

t Sec page 72, (Note). 

X To speak = parUr; to say, to tell = dirs. 
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Exercise Zd. 

I. He did not tell me anything. 2. I did not tell 
him anything either, 3. Allow me to teU you that you 
are wrong. 4. Wait a moment, I have something [= a 
word] to \S\ tell you. 5. Let it be said by the way. 
6. I said to myself: ^ Now I am lost." 7. He said 
to himself, they said to themselves. 8. You always 
contradict me ^ I hope that you will not contradict me 
any more in the future. 9. Why do you say that again ? 
10. Why do you not forbid them to enter [= the en- 
trance of] your garden? 11. Our parents wish that 
we should always 4speak [pres. subj.] the truth. 12. Do 
not speak ill of anybody. 13. That is a matter of course. 
14. Do not contradict me. 15. Do not tell him [it]. 
16. Forbid these boys to torment this poor animaL 17. 
Never curse those who are the cause of your mis- 
fortune. 



3. either mmpiut 

3. allow ine ^ permettez-^noi 

5. let it be said by Kcela soit dit en 

the way i passant 

6. myself moi-fnime 

7. hiinself Uip-tHimg 
themsehes 4ux-mime9 



8. in the future A tavenir 

za forbid iniercUre 

entrance enttie^ f. 

zz. wish veulent 

Z3. speak ill of midire de 

'3- ^\^^,;***^} cela va torn dire 



Forty-fifth Rule. 

If the Imperative be used affirmatively, the 
Accusatives U^ la^ les^ always precede not only 
the Datives lui and leur^ but also the Datives 
moi^ tot, nous, vous (§ 199 i) : — 



Pr6te-le-lni (-le-leur) 
Prite-lcs-moi (-les-noas) 



Lend it him {it thuri) 

Letid them to me {them to us\ 
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jfecrire (§ 105). 

Exercise 87. 

I. Tell [it] me \and: us, him, her]; do not tell [itj 
me \and: us, him, her]. 2. Look, that is a fine song, 
sing it to us. 3. Give it me back. 4. When you write 
to your friends, give them, my respects. 5. Yesterday 
we wrote [pret. indf.] a long letter to your uncle. 6. 
Show it me \and: us, them] ; do not show it me \and: 
us, them]. 7. You do no longer write as well as for- 
merly. 8. What did you write [pret. indf.] him ? 9. I 
did not write [pret. indf.] to him, and I shall never 
write to him. 10. Do not write so close. 11. Will you 
write to him once more? 12. As you do< not write 
straight, you ought to rule [pres. subj.] ; have you no 
ruler? 13. Think much, speak little, i^Tite less. 14. 
What is written is written. 15. To write in a desultory 
manner. 



3. look! fiensi 

4, give one's re- Cdire bien dex 

spects to some \ choses d qn. de 
one, to ( la Part de qn. 

xo. close setri 

XX. once more encore utu/oU 



X3. Straight droit 

you ought to ilfaut que 

rule, to se regUr 

14. what ce qui 

'5- i°^a Jfsultory S^^ batons rom^us 

manner i. ' 



Forty-sixth Rule. 
(tf) The Disjunctive Personal Pronouns are: — 



Sg. moi, toi, lui, elle /, thou^ he, she 

PI. nous, vous, eux, elles We, you, they (m. and f.) 
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ip) These Pronouns must be used (§ 102) : — 

1. When they are either the Subject or the Direct 
Object of a Verb understood 

Qidestyena? Lui, eux Who has camel He, they 

2. After any Preposition except to. 

Je yiendrai avec eox / shall lome with thtm 

II parle de toi, dc kii he speaks oiyou, of him 

But:— 

II U parie He speaks to you 

Je iiwr ecris i am wriling to /!^^m 

Mettre (§ io6> 

Exercise 88. 

I. You always* omit' the accents in your exei rises. 
2. Who has forgotten to put the grave* accent' on this 
e7 3. I and he. 4. Why have you not put on your 
new* \neuf\ frock-coat ? ' 5. Those girls are too lively ; 
they will not be allowed (= one will not allow them) to 
go there alone ; you ought to go with them. 6. If you 
allow, I shall come with him \and: them] ; then you will 
be able to speak to him \and: them]. 7. Did you leave 
[pret ind£] after me \and: us, him, them] ? 8. Let us 
dance a little ; I think my father will allow [it] us. 9. 
Who has put so much sugar into my coffee ? 10. He, 
she, they. 11. Did you promise [pret indf.] it to him? 
12. The Turkish army has been put to flight 13. Do 
not omit the accents. 14. I would willingly* play' at 
dominoes with you, if it were allowed 15. Why should 
it not be allowed ? 16. Do you put gloves on when you 
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go out? 17. No, sir, I never put on any gloves. 18. 
I allow you to show your photographs to Charles, but 
show them to him here. 19. I promise you to give him 
your letter. 20. Give it him at once. 21. Yesterday 
I [have] put my book on this table, it is no longer 
there; who has taken it? 22. Not I; nor I either. 
24. All those present began laughing. 24. He grew 
very angry. 25. Eh, good day, my dear friend, welcome ; 
take off your hat and your overcoat and make yourself 
comfortable ; do as if you were at home. 26. Put your- 
self in my place. 27. We began singing. 28. An old 
avaricious* gentleman' hated [impf.] the* word* givt"^ 
so-much' that he said [pret. def.] one day to his ser- 
vant : " John, as you \tu\ have always been very faithful, 
I wish ^ to do something for you; well, I will promise 
you a shilling." 



5. yououghttogo j^^^^^^^, 

6. I shall come je viendrai 
you will be able v.pourrez 

18. photograph pnotographie, f. 

20. give, to renuttre 

'jt'jt. nor . . . either ni . . . nonfbis 
33. all those present tousles assistants 
begin doing a \se mettre d/aire 
thing, to \ qck. 



94. grovfvtryaagry,(semetfrefori en 

to X coUre 

25. welcome soyez le bienvenu 

. m^^ke oneself ise mettre a son 
comfortable, to I aise 
do as if faites cotntne si 

at home chez vous 

36. m my place d ma place 

38. wish to, to avoir envie de 

well 1 eh bieti I 



Forty-sixth Rule (continued). 

The Disjunctive Personal Pronouns are 
further used: — 

3. After or before c^est and ce sont = it is : — 

C'est mot, toif lui, elle, eux^ dies It is I, thou (you), he, etc, 

Est-ce lui, qui I'a fait ? Is it he, who has done it i 

C'est nous^ c'est vous It is we, it is you 

Ce sont eitXy ce sont elles It is they 
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4. When they are followed by mtme: — 

Moi-m^e, lui-m^me I myself y he himself 

Nous-m^mes, eux-m^mes We ourselves ^ they themselves 

Notice the following expressions : — 

Te suis chez moi I am at home 

Tu es chez toi You are at hotne 

II est chez lui He is at home 

Elle est chez elle She is at home 

Nous sommes chez nous We are at home 
etc etc. 



Naitre (§ 107X 

Exercise 89. 

I. It IS he \and: she] who told me that La Fontaine 
was bom* [pret def.] in 1621. 2. You [sg. and pL] 
[have] told me yourself that you were born in 1843. 
3. All that is bom is liable to \S\ die. 4. My brother 
was bom at Oker. 5. When were you bom ? 6. I was 
bom in 1845. 7. This poor man [has] told me himself 
that he was bom blind. 8, My younger* sister' was 
born in the month of February. 9. It is they who [have] 
found a new-bom* child.' 10. Is it you \tot\ who have 
[2nd pers. sing.] told me one day: "God makes the* 
fruits 5 grow' and* ripens?" 11. No, sir, it is he \and: 
it is she, it is they]. 12. No one dies as poor as he 
was bom. 13. [The] true cheerfulness arises from [the] 
goodness of heart 14. The greater part of our injuries 



* Be careful in translating the English : I weu horn, etc., which is to be 
rendered in French either by the prcL def- or by the pret indef : je naquu or 
it mit nd, etc., vuolj'itau ni. 
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arises from those which we have done to others. 15. 
Will you [sg. and pi] be at home to-night? 16. I \and: 
we] shall not be at home. 17. Are your brothers at 
home? 18. No, madam, they are not at home, but my 
mother is at home. 



Z2. no one dies nul ne meurt 

13. arise from, to nattre de 
goodness of heart bonti de Vdme * 

14. the greater part la plupart 
injury mal, m.* 
dnne faits 

to others & autrui 



X. 


who told me 


gut m*a afPris 




in 


en 


3' 


all that to 


tout ce qui 




liable to 


sujet* a 


8. 


in the 


au 


9- 


new-born 


nouveau-ni 



10. make grow» to /aire nattre'^ 



Forty-seventh Rule. 

If himself^ herself y oneself ^ themselves^ refer to Things 
and Animals, or to Indefinite Persons, they 
must be rendered by soi; if they refer to some 
Definite Person, they must be translated by 

luiy elkj eux, elks: — 



Chacun travaille pour soi 

Mon chien avait deux loups de- 

vant soi 
Get homme travaille pour hd 
Elle travaille pour die 



Every one works for himself 
My dog had two wolves before 

him 
This man works for himself 
She works for herself 



Prendre (§ 104). 

Exercise 90. 

I. He took me by the hand. 2. Take this pen, it is 
still new. 3. This little girl learns [the^] Latin 3 already.^ 



* sujet 
naitre 



subject-US^ -a, -urn 
nasc-ci-e {for nasct^ 



Sme, f. 
mal, m« 



anitn-ant, f. 
mal-um , n. 
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4. They learn [the] French. 5. We took [pret. indf.] 
tea at six o'clock. 6. I had had it [= had taken it] 
before you. 7. He took a Latin book and placed him- 
self before them. 8. Men [^;/] are often in need of 
those below them [= of a smaller one than them- 
selves]. 9. This poor girl works ;iot only for herself, 
but also for her old parents. 10. We did not understand 
[pret. indf.] what he said. 11. She learnt to sing. 12. 
Do you not speak French? 13. I do not speak it yet. 
14. I am learning it 15. Do these children already 
learn to write? 16. They have already learnt it 17. 
For what do you take me? 18. I take you for an 
honest man. 19. Will you take me at my [= au\ word ? 

20. Did you learn [impf.] much by heart at [the] school. 

21. Not much; we learned by heart only some French 
words, and every month an English poem. 22. He who 
thinks only of himself is an egotist 23. That word may 
be taken in different senses. 24. My father wishes that 
I should learn [pres. subj.] [the] French. 25. It would 
be desirable that you should learn [pret def. subj.] [the] 
Latin. 26. Every one for himself, God for all. 27. Let 
her do [qu*ellefasse\ as much for herself as I do for her. 
28. One does not know oneself. 29. One often deludes 
\/abuser\ onesel£ 



a. new neuf 

take tea, to prendre le thi 

8. be in need of, to avoir besoin de 

a smaller -un plus petit 

25. Itaxn to do ^•iii.tiapprendre d 

to \ Jaire qch, 

27. for what pour gut 



x8. honeftman homme de biett 

as. he who qui 

23. may peut 

in different senses en dijffirentssetis 

24. wishes veut 

25. it would be /// serait d d£- 

de&irable \ sirer 
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Forty-eighth Rule. 
{a) The Relative Pronoun is (§§ 226, 227, 229): — 

Nom. qui* who, which 

Gen. dont* whose, of which 

Dat. k qui to whom, to which 

Ace que* whom, which 

{b) Dont must always be followed by the 
Subject of the Relative Clause : — 

Le soldat dotU les enfants ont vu The soldier whose children have 

le prince seen the prince 

Le soldat cbnt\i prince a vu les The soldier -whose children the 

enfants prince has seeti 

{c) The e of que is elided before a vowel. 

Rire (§ 109). 

Exercise 91, 

I. They laugh very much at that 2. He likes joking 
[infin.]. 3. Fortune smiles (upon) him \lui\ 4. What 
are you laughing (at)? 5. I am laughing at the riddle 
whose answer you have not been able to guess. 6. Is it 
the riddle whose answer has so much amused my brother? 
7. I shall punish him \celui'\ who laughs [fut]. 8. At 
what do they \on\ laugh ? 9. They \on\ are laughing at 
a man who has just fallen. 10. The actor whom they [f.] 
had seen acting [infin.] began laughing. 1 1. My neigh- 
bour looked at me, and said [to me] in a smiling manner: 
"You are mistaken; I never thought [pret indf.] of 

* Qui q7ii I que quatn {ffuem f) 

dont de undt 
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laughing at you ; I am only laughing at the man whose 
umbrella I have broken." 12. Do you see that lady 
yonder whose umbrella is quite red? 13. He laughs 
at all [the] remonstrances. 14. Many a one who laughs 
(on) Friday will* weep* (on) Sunday.' 



z. laugh at, to 
a. Uke to, to 
joke, to 

4. what 

5. ansvcx 
you have been 

able 
9. hehasjnstCfJIen ilvientde tomber 



rire de 
aimer a 
nre* 
quoi 
mat, m. 



Ypousavezpu 



la begin, to 

II. look at s-a, to 

in a smiling 
manner 

think of, to 
X3. do you see? 

quite 
14. many acme 



te mettre* d 
regardet qn. 

(d'uu ton soii- 

\ riant 
^artiser de 
voyez-vous f 
touU 
Ul* 



Suivre (§ no). 

Exercise 92. 

I, Follow the example which your parents give you. 
2. I shall follow you. 3. WTiy does he not follow 
me? 4. We accompanied [pret indf] him through the' 
whole* town, the monuments of which he showed [pret 
indf.] us with so much pride. 5. 1 have been in London, 
the monuments of which strike all [the] strangers. 6. 
Why did you not follow the advice I gave you [pret 
indf.] ? 7. We followed him everywhere. 8. He followed 
the judge to whom I wished to speak. 9. The Indian 
chief was followed by several slaves whose masters he 
had offended \and: whose masters had offended him]. 
10. Do not follow hinL 11. Follow him immediately. 

12. Let us follow the good advice [plur.] they give us. 

13. You will find the passage indicated on the following' 
page.* 14. He who loves me, may follow me. 



rire rid-ire (for rid-ire) 

mettre mUtt-ere 



I 



tel 



tal'ist •€ 



i 
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4. accompany, to suwre 
through dans 

5. strike, to frapper 
8. I wished to \je votdais 

speak ) ler 



13. passage passage^ m. 

indicated indiqui 
on the h la 



Forty-ninth Rule. 

{a) He who^ she who^ etc. are translated by ^elut 
quiy celle qui, etc. (§ 217) : — 

Nom. celui, celle qui A/, she who that which 

Gen. celui, celle dont he, she of whom that of which 

Dat. celui, celle k qui he, she to whom that to which 

Ace. celui, celle que he, she whom that which 

(b) Similarly for the Plural : cetix qui^ celles qui, 
ceux dontf celles dont^ etc. 2 — 



Traire, vain ere (§§ iii, 112), 

Exercise 95. 

I. It is difficult to convince people [= some one] of 
the usefulness of their [= his] misfortune. 2. You are 
mistaken; I am not he whom you are looking for. 

3. He who follows the commandments of God is happy. 

4. We have extracted from that book only the most in- 
teresting facts. 5. [The] discussion has never convinced 
any one. 6. Milk the cow ; I should like to drink some 
milk now. 7. Our servant will milk the cows as soon 
as they are [fut] back from the fields. 8. He has been 
convicted of a heinous* crime.* 9. You seem to me 
very distracted to-day. 10. Read that, and you will be 
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convinced of the truth of what I say. 11. You will 
never convince me of the truth of that fact 12. Do you 
know (how to) extract the cube* root' of a number? 
13. He vanquished some by [the] force, the others by 
[the] stratagem. 14. The Persians were vanquished by 
Alexander in several great battles. 15. You will con- 
vince him only by good reasons. 



I. convince, to convaincre* 
4. extract, to extraire * 

the most mXxxeA-Ues Jaiis les phu 

ine facts i iniiressants 

baoE^ de retour 

convict, to convaincrt 

heinous inorme 



7- 
8. 



9. you seem 

distract, to 
zo. what I say 
13. you know 
cube 

13. some 

14. Persian 



vous paraiuez 

disttaire* 

ce queje dU 

vous utven 

cubic 

Us uns 

Perse 



Fiftieth Rule. 

(a) The Comparative of an Adjective is 
formed by placing plus (mori) or moins (less\ before 
the Positive; the Superlative is formed by 
placing the Definite Article before the Com- 
parative. Thus, great, greater, greatest, is 

Masc. gr^nd, plus grand, le plus grand 
Fern, grande, plus grande, la plus grande 

ip) Than after a Comparative is que. 

(i) When the Adjective in the Superlative is 
placed after the Noun, the Definite Article 
must be repeated; thus: — 

Either : le plus beureux mortel 
Or : le mortel le plus heureux 



convaincre 
extraire 



convinc-ire 
extrahrire 



distraire 



disiraJi-ire 
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{d) Translate as. ..as by aussi..,que^ and not so... 
as hy fas si,,, que, 

Je suis aussi grand que vans lam af? tall^&yoH 

Je ne suis pas d grand qtie vous I am not so /a// as you 

(e) The Definite Article is not used when 
the Adjective in the Superlative is preceded 
by a Possessive Pronoun : mon^ ton^ son^ etc. • — 

C'est.Hl mon plus grand diagrin That is my greatest annoyance 

But :— 
C'est U le plus grand chagrin That is the greatest annoyance 



Acquerir (§ 113). 

Exercise 94* 

I. You would soon acquire a purer* pronunciation,* if 
you went to live for some time in France. 2. One never 
acquires a good pronunciation if one does not practise 
oneself in speaking. 3. Everything may be acquired [re- 
flect] by [the] practice, even [the] virtue. 4. Louis XIV. 
[has] obtained several provinces for [i ld\ France. 
5. Caesar conquered [pret indf.] GauL 6. A con- 
quering* king' ; conquering* nations.' 7. Alexander 
conquered Asia, but he did not obtain the love of the 
inhabitants. 8. You will' always* obtain' more than you 
want. 9. This general has conquered a greater number 
of provinces than his king. 10. The Romans were more 
warlike than the Greeks ; they conquered many provinces. 
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II This man is cleverer than I; he is the cleverest 
merchant of us alL 12. William the Conqueror con- 
quered [the] England in 1066. 13. The old Romans 
had several gods; Jupiter was the greatest of alL 14. 
The teacher has made inquiries about the conduct of 
your daughter ; do you think she is [subj.] as attentive as 
mine ? 15. Alexander used-to-say [impf.] : " My greatest 
grief is that there remains nothing more for me to \S\ 
conquer." 16. Is Berlin as beautiful as Paris? Berlin 
is not as beautiful as Paris. 17. Which is the greatest 
town in [= of the] Europe? 18. London is the greatest 
town in Europe. 19. Was not Hannibal the most cele- 
brated general of the Carthaginians ? 20. Who has been 
[= was] the most celebrated orator of the Greeks? 21. 
Demosthenes was the greatest orator of the Greeks ; he 
was as great and as celebrated as Cicero. 22. He [has] 
acquired a great knowledge by his study and by his 
meditations. 



z. 



3. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

8. 



if you went to 

lire 

lor fooie ttme 
practise io, to 
practice 
Louts XIV. 
obtain, to 
Gaul 
more than you 

want 



} 



{ 



ti V. alliez xrivre 

quelque tempt 
^exercer a 
exercice, m * 
Louis guatorze 
acquirir* 
UsGauies 
\pius gi^il tu vaus 
faudra 



13. old ancun 

15. is rVx/ 

nothing more ne ... plus rieti 

17. which quelle 

sb. who quel 

23. knowledge savair, m.* 



tXCXGOtf B. 

acquerir 



exercift-um, n. 
acquir-ire 



sTenqu^rir 
savour 



in quir-fre 
sap-ire (for sap^re) 
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Fifty-first Rule. 

The following Adjectives and Adverbs are 
compared thus (§§ 191, 192): — 



M. 
F. 


Positive. 

bon 
bonne 


1 


good 


Comparative. 
{ meilleur * 
\ meilleure 


Superlative, 
le meilleur 
la meilleure 


M. 
F. 


mauvais 
mauvaise 


1 


bad 


pire* 


le, la pire 


M. 
F. 


petit 
petite 


1 


tmall 


moindre * 


le, la moindre 








Adverbs. 






bien* 
mal* 
pen* 
beaucoup * 




well 
badly 
little 
much 


mieux* 
pis* 
moins 
plus* 


le mieux 
lepis 
le moins 
le plus 



S'asseoir (§ 114). 



Exercise 95. 

1. Well, Miss, if you are more tired than I (am), why 
do you not sit down ? 2. I [f.] shall not he less polite 
than you; I shall stand. 3. I know him hetter than 
you ; he will not sit down before you. 4. You are not 
better than I. 5. Shall we not sit down a little ? 6. Why 
always stand? 7. Sit down on that chair; I will then- 
tell you which is the best of these compositions. 8. I 
forbid you [sg. and pi.] to sit down. 9. I forbid him 



* mc'lleur meiior-em 
piro J^jor 

moindre minor 



bien bene mieux tnelius 

tclaX male pis ^jus 

peu paucum moins minus 

beaucoup beau and cclapkue plus plus 
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\and: them] to sit down. 10. Pat down the chfld 11. 
Sit down, sir. 12. I [£] never sit down except when 
I am tired. 13. What I like best [= most] is to sit 
beside my sister. 14. Was she not sitting before the 
laige picture. 15. Although she has [subj.] been sitting 
quite near me, yet I have not seen her. 16. The book 
lies on the table. 17. He lies in his bed. 18. Why do 
you not sit down? 19. I prefer standing; I sit almost 
all the day. 20. His influence is less than that of his 
brothers. 21. He has forbidden me to sit down. 



2. stand, to se temr debout 

7. which qudle 

II. except when excepti quand 

13. what ceque 

is t^est 

beside a cdU de 

15. quite near iotUprls de 



16. 

17. 

19. 



yet 
seen 
lie, to 
lie, to 
I prefer 
day 



pourtatU 

vue 

iire 

iire cmuhi 

fainumiaix h 

journie^ L 



Fifty-second Rule. 



ON THE POSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

{a) General Rule, — If the Adjective has fewer 
syllables than the Noun, it precedes ; if it has 
more, it follows. 

(b) Special Rules. 

I. Always place before the Noun : — 



giand, dier. beau, 
bon, gros, haut; 
jeone, mauvais, joli, 
mechant, meilleur, petit ; 
▼ienx, ain/ Tilain. 



^reat, dear, beatUifui, 
good, stout, high ; 
young, bad, preUy, 
wicked, better, small; 
old, and mean {wicked). 



K 2 



i 
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2, Always place after the Noun : — 
Adjectives derived from the name of Nations, 

Un oSicier /ran fats * A French officer 

Adjectives expressing a quality which may 
be perceived by any of the five Senses. 

Une table ronde A round table 

Un habit noir\ A black cooi 

Past Participles used as Adjectives. 

Une "QOxX.^ fermh A closed door 

Une langue morte A dead language 

Notice the following expressions : — 

EUe a les cheveux noirs She has black hair 

II a la bouche petite He has a small mouth 

lis ont Its mains blanches They have white hands 
etc. etc. 



Faire (§ 115). 

Exercise 96. 

I. Have you already done your French translation ? 2. 
No, sir ; but I have learnt an English song. 3. Why has 
that young man not yet done his lessons ? Tell me [it]. 
4. What has he done with his nice little red bird ? 5. I 
am doing much business with Dutch merchants. 6. You 
bought [pret. indf.] this wicked horse ? . 7. What is that 

♦ See Ninth Rule. 

^ If noir and other Adjectives of this class are used in a figurative sense, they 
precede the substantive : — 

Un noir chagrin A deep sorrow 
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to you ? 8. Does one still speak [the] Latin ? 9. No,* 
the Ladn language is a dead language. 10. Shakspere, 
the great English poet, was born at Stratford 1 1. They 
(£) had long fingers. 12. Your white wine is better than 
this red wine. 13. They are doing nothing aH day. 
14. What are you doing there? 15. We are doing what 
you [have] told us to do. 16. Have these little boys 
no impositions to [i] do? 17- Oh no, they \ce\ are very 
diligent boys. 18. He [has] put on his round hat 19. 
[The] black eyes are not less beautiful than [the] blue 
eyes. 20. That gentleman has red hair [pL]. 21. Henry 
has done his best in order to satisfy his creditors; 22. 
The English have made war against [the] King Theodore. 
23. I have no more than two pages to do ; as soon as 
I have* done, I am at yow service. 24- Your sister has 
white hands, blue eyes, and fair hair. 25. The white 
teeth of that gentleman are too long. 26. In otu* garden 
there is a large round table. 27. If that can be done 
[reflect], I shall be delighted at it \en\. 28. Where are 
you going ? 29. 1 shall be back immediately. 30. Three 
times two are [=: make] six. 31- Twice five are ten. 
32. Ten times ten are (one) hundred. 

y. IfCKons devoirSt tiL. ; 23. no more titan me . ,. plus que 

c. «udi bosiness S^^^^^P ^^' I am at your \ -v,^^^,^ 

J. wltat IS that to i^nest ce fue ceta j 24. fair hl^iid 

you? ( vffus/attt 99. I shall be back \/e»e/a£sf trailer 



17. 00 no ! matt tufH ! ! presciBtJy \ et x>euir 



»!. lus best sffH^ssihU 

"zz. maht war S/aire la. guerre 

asauDwc, to \ i. qn. 



y>. Xaxatt /oi$ 

31. twice deux/oU 



* See Tweaty-^iourtli Ruk. 
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Fifty-third Rule. 

The English verbs, to conise, to have^ to get (in 
the sense of to cause), are to be translated hyfatre 
followed by the Infinitive of the Active Verb. 

I have had my boots mended yai fait raccommoder mes bottes 

I caused it to be done Je l*ai fait faire 

I shall get it done to-morrow ye le ferai faire demain 



Faire {continued,) 

Exercise 97. 

I. I have had my book bound by Mr. D. ; I have all 
my books bound by him. 2. You must get your shoes 
repaired. 3. My teacher has made me learn by heart 
an Italian poem. 4. Have you not yet got your hand- 
kerchiefs washed? 5. He had a house built \se faire 
ddtir] in London. 6, 1 have not yet made his ac- 
quaintance. 7. I shall get you (to) make his ac- 
quaintance. 8. I have got [se faire faire\ a pair of new 
boots made. 9. He causes himself to be liked by every 
one. 10. His brother-in-law is just the reverse; he 
makes himself to be hated by all those who know him. 
II. May the will of God be done. 12. Let us take a 
walk. 13. Let us play [= make*] a game of cards, of 
billiards. 14. Let him know that I have arrived. 15. 
Do what I say. 16. Show that lady in. 17. Are you 



♦ See page 97, Not^ t. 
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getting a coat made? 18. I am getting one made; I 
have got one made; I shall get one made. 19. I have 
sent my boots to the shoemaker's in order to have them 
repaired. 20. Have you caused the benches to be 
cleaned? 21. Not yet, but I shall cause them to be 
cleaned at once. 22. Do you not want to have your 
gloves washed ? 23. I shall get them washed next week. 



1. by him 

2. you must 
shoes 

8. new 

zo). is just the re- 
verse 

Z2. take a wal!:, to 



cluxlui 

Uvousfaut 

chaiumres 

neuf 

{est tout le cori' 
\ tretire 

if aire un tour de 
\ promenade 



14. let one know, \o( ^^j^^^ 

16. show one in, to 
19. to the shoe- 

maka's 
22. do you net 

want? 



/aire etttrer 
\chez le cordoiv- 
1 nier 

\ne voulez-vous 
\/ast 



Fifty.fourth Rule. 

{a) The English Preposition fo, after verbs of 
motion, a/Zer, vmir^ etwoyer^ etc is not to be trans- 
lated. 



II alia le voir 

II vint me voir (tronver) 



He went to see him 
He came to see me 



{b) Aller faire quelque chose means also to be 
on the point of doing somethings to be about to do some- 
thing, 

Ilallachanter \ He was abcta to sing 

{ He was going to sing 

(r) Venir faire quelque chose := | ^"^ ^^^^ ^ "^""^ ^ ^"^ 

Venir de faire „ ^ = to have just done something. 

Venir a faire ,, „ = to happen to do something. 



71 est venu me pailer 
Je vieos </'ecrire une lettre 
Je venais de lire un po^e 
Une voiture vint d passer 



He came to speak to me 
I have just written a letter 
I had'yxsX tead apoem 
A carriage happened to pass 



i 
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Venir, tenir (§ ii6). 

Exercise 98. 

I. I never retain what I learn by heart. 2. She will not 
come ; she told [pret. indf.] me so [= it]. 3. I should 
have come too, if I had not gone a-shooting. 4. I 
was going to write to you when you entered [pret 
indef.]. 5. I have just been playing; now I shall go 
and fetch my books in order to work. 6. I am about 
to leave. 7. What have you sent for ? 8. I have sent 
for some powder. 9. Where are your parents going to 
pass the next 3 three ^ months'? 10. They will go to 
live for some timeiat Vienna. 1 1. Will they go by train ? 
12. Will you ^come with us, if we go to the theatre? 13. 
That comes to the same. 14. I come to tell you that 
the train has arrived. 15. He has just told me that they 
had left alone. 16. Does this beautiful garden belong 
to you? 17. All these gardens belong to me. 18. 
This boy has got from his father all* he has asked (for). 

19. Do you still remember your old school-fellows? 

20. I scarcely 3 do remember' them^ any-more.* 21. 
I did not remember [pret. indf.] his words; you did 
not remember them either. 22. Whilst I was talking 
thus to the judge, tears came to his eyes. 23. When 
will you come back ? 24. I shall only come back in a 
fortnight. 25. A misfortune never comes alone. 26. 

* An has to be translated by fout ce qui or tout ce que (set page 84, Not© *), 
when we can supply after it that whick. 
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Let US go and play. 27. Go and get your cap, we are 
goii^ to leave. 2S. I diall send for bim. 29. I shall 
can upon him, if he wishes (to) accompany me. 30. 
I have sent for the books which I want 31. We had 
just finished our work. 32. Go and fetch what you 
want 



3- 

tke 

z6. bei«intg; to 
xS, g»t, to 
to 



Jtlackaste 
passer 
to i'^^ reviemt au 
I mime 

cbtmir 



tg, re memhe r a tib^ >jr t^rn ne nh 'de 
to I ^e4. 

22, tears ocMK to ) 

*^*y« K jcvx 

29 cali ofiM SLOi, t> alter prendre qn, 
L >co«mIi vtmsvemiez 



UiiX 



Fifty-fifth Role. 



(^7) The Disjunctive Interrogative Pronotins 



(tf) PCKSOX& 


\ff) THI5GSL 


Kat&Fcai. 








Xom. qui 

Geo. de qui 

Dat. iqni 
.\cc. qoi 


towh4nni 
ftfhaml 


que, qooi 
de qocd 
i qooi 
que, qooi 


what 
€f what 
to what 
what 



(^ Aller a qoelqa'im 
AHer chez ^ 
Ventr de «, 

Venirde chez ^ 



To go to same aiu 

To go to the houu efsamt one 

To come from some one 

To come from the houu of some one 



(^ PcDMer de qneliiiie chose To have an opinion of{=^ to judge) 
Penser k qaelqae chose To apply on^s mind to{— think) 
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Venir and tenir {continued,) 

Exercise 99. 

I. Wliat do you think of this? 2. What are you 
thinking of? 3. I think of my French lesson. 4. Of 
whom were you thinking when you came [pret. indf.] 
to pay him a visit ? 5. I was thinking of my brother, 
who will come to see us (on) Sunday. 6. Where do they 
come from ? 7, They do not come from [the] church ; 
they come from their friend's house. 8. I must go at 
first to the doctor's, and then I shall go to-the \au\ 
concert. 9. Of what are you speaking? 10. We are 
speaking of the history lesson. 11. When I saw him, 
he told me that he would come to-morrow to our house. 
12. About what did he converse with you? 13. He 
conversed with* me 3 (for) a-long-time* of things of the 
past. 14. He conversed with him about his private 
interests. 15. The postman is in the \ati\ garden; I am 
coming from him. 16. Do you not come from his house? 
17. Go to his house, he is at home. 18. What has 
become of him*? 19. What has become of your 
nieces * ? 20. What would become of you in the midst 
of those deserts? 21. What would have become of me, 
if I had not met a protector? 22. What is to become 
of you [= are you going to become] ? 23. You are 
thinking of something else ; for you never retain what 

* Turn such sentences in the following way: what is he becojfuf what are 
yournieces become t etc 
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you learn by heart 24. What has become of my new 
hat? 



3. French lesson lecon^de/ranfais 
8. I must it me f out 

xo. history lesson lefon d'kistoire 
xa. converseabout,tOf'«»/!r^/!^»iV<£r 



x^ of things of the \des ckoses du 

past j passi 

14. private ^ particulier 

20. in the midst au ntilieu* 

23. something else ttutre chose* 



Fifty-sixth Rule. 

{a) Void and w/7it always take the Personal 
Pronouns before them : — 



Me void ; le voil^ 
Void; voil^ 



Here I am; there he is 
Here is, are; there is, are 



(b) Notice the following exclamations : — 

tiens or tenez I = look! hallo! there I 

allons ! ^ come ! come then t 

voyons, voyons done ! = well then I 
eh bien 1 = well! 



Voir (§ 117). 



Exercise 100. 

I. Look ! here are three half-pence for this poor man. 
2. Let us see what J it is. 3. You will soon see the castle 



le9on, £ 



lection- em t f. 



I milieu = w/ +//«/ 1^*- ^edi-um 

\ loc-um 
I chose caus-am^ f 

t Void = vois id; voila = vois Id; see Grammar, § 387, N. 6. 

t Do not confound what = ce qui, ce que (p. 84, Note % with the Disjunctive 
Interrogative Pronoun que^ quoi (Fifty-fifth Rule), nor with the Conjunctive 
Interrogative Pronoun quel, quelle (Fifty-icvcnth Rule). 



I40 
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on the top of that hilL 4. Caesar wrote to the senate 
a letter which contained only these words : I came, I saw, 
T conquered. 5. If you went to Paris, you would see 
there many remarkable things. 6. They did not see 
[impf.] me, I was in a tree. 7. Hallo ! is it you, 
Charles? 8. Tliere he comes; there they come \liter. =: 
there is he who comes]. 9. Well, here we are, what is 
there to be seen? 10. So \ainst\ he did [pret indf.] it 
after all? Dear, dear! I should never have thought it. 
II. What do you see? 12. I see nothing at all. 13. We 
foresaw the danger. 14. My mother provided for all 
my wants. 15. These poor men are destitute of every- 
thing. 16. I shall see you to-night, shall I not? 17. 
You will see me, if you come before six o'clock. 18. 
You will see that I am right, and that you are wrong. 
19. When will you at-last* send^ me the book in ques- 
tion. 20. God sees (into) the depth of our heart. 21. 
That is seen [reflect] every day. 22. Is it possible to 
foresee* everything'? 



3. top 

9. to be seen 
12. at all 



sommetf m. 
d voir* 
du tout 



13. foresee, to privoir* 

14. provide for, to pourvoir* h, 

15. destitute dipourvu 



voir 
pr6v<Mr 



vid-ire 
praevid-ire 



pourvoir 



Prcvid-ire 
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Fifty-seventh Rule. 

ia) The Conjunctive Interrogative Pronouns 
are: — 

Singular Plural 

Masc Fem. Masc Fein. 

Nom. quel* quelle? quels quelles? 'xkich, what, who ? 

Gen. de quel quelle ? de quels quelles ? of which, what ? 

Dat. 4 quel quelle? 4 quels quelles? U> which, what? 

Ace. quel quelle? quels quelles? which, what? 

{p) These Pronouns must he followed hy a 
Noun, from ^rhich they may however he separ- 
ated hy the verh Hre; in either case they must 
agree with the Noun in Number and Gender. 

QudU hcure est-Q? What e^clock is it? 

Quelle etait sa question ? What toos his question ? 

Qud est I'autenr de ce poeme ? Who is the author of this poem ? 

But:— 

Que ditcs-vous ? What do you say ? 

Comment appelez-vons cela ? What ao you call that T . 



Boire, conclure (g 118, 119). 
Exercise ioi. 

I. Why dp you not drink? 2. I have the honour of 
drinking [to] your health. 3. What did you find [pret. 
ind£] in his pockets ? 4. Whom have you seen ? 5. Let 

* Qod gun/i* 
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us drink a bottle of wine together. 6. What wine do you 
wish (to) drink, claret or Burgundy? 7. They were 
drinking champagne,** when the doctor came to call on 
ihem. 8. What is the number of his house ? 9. I think* 
it is number 20. 10. Who are your favourite' authors^ ? 
II. ^Vhat have you seen in the capital? 12. What 
manuscripts have you copied in Paris? 13. What is 
your favourite* occupation^? 14. Whom did you meet 
[pret indf.] at Dover? 15. What has he read? 16. 
I conclude from his answer what you had concluded 
[from it = en\ before me. 17. After the battle was over, 
they concluded a treaty. 18. What will they infer from 
it? 19. They will infer from it what they like. 20. You 
have deliberated' enough' now, you must come to a 
conclusion. 



»3' 



you wish vous voulez 

claret ^ vin de bordeaux 

burgundy-wine vin de bourgagne 



17. over ^ termini. 

19. what they like ce qW usvoudroni 

20. you must il/aut 



Fifty-eighth Rule. 

(a) With the two Prepositions de and 4, the 
Definite Article forms the following contrac- 
tions \ de le -=. du; de ies = des; h le :=. au; d les =: 
aux. Thus we get : — 



* In English the ConjUlCtiOXI that\s often omitted ; in French it must always 
be expressed by que. 
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Singular. Plural. 





M. 


F. 


M.&P. 






N. 


le* 


la* 


V 


les* 


the 


G. 


du+ 


dela 


del' 


des+ 


of the 


D. 


au+ 


iila 


kV 


aux+ 


to the 


A. 


le 


la 


V 


ks 


the 



(S) Le and la are used before words beginning 
with a consonant or an h aspirate ; /*, de l\ ci /*, 
before words beginning with a vowel or an // 
mute : — 

» N. U livre la soenr /'oncle Us livres 

G. du livre de la soeur de /*oncle des livres 

D. au livre h la soeur ^ /'oncle aux livres 

A. le livre la sceur /'oncle les livres 



Exercise 102. 

I. The king's anny has vanquished the anny of the 
enemies. 2. The Gennans are the inventors of [the] 
printing and of [the] gunpowder. 3. We have learnt the 
French language from your friend's master. 4. Our 
soldiers have resisted the enemies. 5. Is the doc- 
tor's servant in [i] the garden? 6. Your brother has 
written a letter to mine. 7. The laws are the security 
of the State. 8. Philip was the enemy of the Greeks. 
9. [The] vaccination is an invention of the English. 10. 



* On the origin of le^ la, les, see above Third Rule (Note). 

t De le was in O.Fr. del; k le =■ al; de les = dels; d Us =^ als. As / uas 
generally changed into u (see above p. 67, Note b) del became deu, then du; al 
became au; in the pi. als became alx, aux (see above p. 67, Note a); as to 
dels, we find that A contrary to the genetal rule, has not been changed into u; it 
has been elided, thus we get the form %U.s, 



I 
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ten thieves disappeared as if by enchantment. 14. I re- 
cognize this horse, it is the one which has been stolen 
[active] from me. 15. The sun reappears after the 
storm. 16. Do you know V. Hugo's poems? 

3. more people plus de monde I 9. by name de nom * 

4. everybody tmtle monde \ by sight devue* 



Sixtieth Rule. 

(tf) The Cardinal Numbers from 20 to xoo 
are: — 



2a vingt 
30. trentet 
40. quarante 



50. cmqirante 
60. soixante 
70. soixante-dix 
1000 is mille. 



80. quatre-vingt 
90. quatre-vingt-dix 
100. cent 



ip) Vtngt and cent take an Sj when they are 
multiplied by a number and not followed by 
any other: — 

Quatre-vingt8:l:lionime8 Eighty men 

Denx oents:^ etiliuits Two ku9§dnd children 

{c) *^0n€" preceding, and ^^and*^ following 100 
and 1000 are not expressed : — 

Cent-dix pages One hundred and ten pages 

Mille cinquante mots One thousand 9^6, fifty words 



* Nom, m. Lat. nom-cn, n. 

vue, t Fr. Past Part tm + femin. termination / 

vu Lat. vidutus (for vtsus), 

t trigtnta, quadraginta, quinquaginta, sexaginta. . . .centum. 

t But:— 

Quatre-vingt-deux hommes. Eigkiv-iwo men 

Deux cent dix enfants Two hit tdred and ten childrtH 
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(rf) MUle^ never takes an s; trots milk ans, 

{(g) Mil* is used instead of milk in dates of 
the Christian era, if it is followed by another 
numeral Adjective : — 

Milf deux cent quatorze One tk<msand two hundred and 

fourteen 

Croire (§ 121)1 

Exercise 104. 

I. Three hundred Lacedaemonians died at Ther- 
mopylae, a. When did that battle take place? 3. I 
believe it was in the year$ 450 b.c, 4. They would not 
believe him, if they knew him better. 5. You have sold 
only 150 tickets? I thought you had sold at least 200. 
6. What is the exact* number* of this body of troops ; are 
there 5,000 men ? 7. I believe there are more than that ; 
there are either 5,500 or 5,580. 8. What ! you believe 
that? 9. Why should I not believe it? 10. Do you 
believe that the earth has existed [= exists] for more 
than§ 8,000 years? 11. If you believed it, you would 





Sing. 


Plur. 


♦L*tt. 


male 


millia 


O.Fr. 


mii 


millia 


M.Fr. 


mil 


mflle 



At the present day die O.Fr.foim for tf«r/AM(i«m/(iw/0>*nMd only whe^ i«e 
5tpeak of the yean of the Christian Era. 

t But;— 

I'an mine ; Tan deux nulle hnit du raoode. 

t In the year is mostly translated by ett, sometimes by Van, 
I After plu$ and mom$ the Enj^h than Is to be translated by de Onstead of 
face), if those two words are followed by any numeral :— 

n a plus de 3 fii&res He has mare than three brot*'iers 

L 2 
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not be mistaken. 12. If you had believed it, you would 
not have been mistaken. 13. My younger* sister^ is 
very credulous ; she believes whatever [= all that which] 
one tells her. 14. T believed that this bridge had been 
begun in 1866 and finished in 1870, but I see I am mis- 
taken. 15. In 1874, the English sent one thousand two 
hundred soldiers to Africa. 16. Do you believe* in 
[the] sorcerers ? 17. No, but I believe [the] sorcerers. 
18. The Templars were accused [= one accused the 
T.] of believing neither in God nor in Jesus Christ 



1. Thermopylae Us ThermopyUs 

2. battle . combat, m. 

3. B.C avantjisuS'ChrUt 
5. at least au mains \ 



6. exact exact 

body of troops corps d*armie 
10. for debuts f 

18. Templar Tetnplier 



Exercise 105. 

I. [The] men believe they are free [•= believe (to) be 
free] when they are governed only by [the] laws. 2. He 
thinks himself rich. 3. That man lies ; do not believe 
him. 4. [The] misers will never have friends, believe 
me. 5. Do you believe that [the] England has [subj.] 
more than thirty millions of inhabitants? 6. I believe 
it has a little less than thirty millions. 7. Had not that 
vassal** more soldiers than his lord ? 8. Yes, sir, he was 
more powerful than his lord; he had more than ten 
thousand soldiers. 9. Wallenstein believed in [the] 



* Croire quelqu*un is to believe what he says. Croire d qu. means to believe 
in th« existence of some one ; yet we say : crotre en DieUt croire en Jisus' 
Christ. 



f mo:ns 



mtnu: 



I 



depuis 



de + ficsi 
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astrologers. lo- We firmly" believe* in Jesus Christ ii. 
Do you believe in the testimony of that man ? 12. They 
all believed in the Gospel 13. Do not believe these 
people, they lie. 14. [The] Christians, [the] Jews, and 
[the] Mahometans believe in God. 

14. people gms 

15. Chnstian chritien* 
Jew juij 
Mahometan mahomilan 



7. lord 

9. Wallenstein 


seigneur* 
Waldsiein 


astrologer 
13. Gosp^ 


astrohgue* 
h/angUe* 



Sixty-first Rule. 



{a) The Ordinal Numbers from z to Z2 are : — 



ISt 

2nd. 

3rd. 
4th. 



le premiert 
la premi^ref 
le second :{: 
la seconded: 
le deuxi^me 
la deuxieme 
le, latroisi^me 
le, la qaatri^me 



5th. 


le, la cinqi/i^me 


6th. 


le, la sixi^me 


7th. 


le, la septieme 


8th. 


le, la huiti^me 


9th. 


le, la neuzi^me 


loth. 


le, la dixi^me 


nth. 


le, la onzi^me 


I2tb. 


le, la douzieme 



{b) The Cardinal Numbers are used instead 
of the Ordinal : — 

1. For the days of the months (except le premier). 

2. After the names of princes and sovereigns (except 
le fremier). 



sagneur sentor-em 



astrolopic astrolog-um I ^^^\chrisitanr 
evangile, m. evangeli-umi n. \ \ tu,-a,-um 

t Only premier and second are directly derived from Latin : primetri-unty 
s€Citnd-^tH; the other Ordinal Numbers are formed by the addition of iinte 
10 the Cardinal Number. 

X Pronounce: segortf ugonde. 
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3. In annotations (except le premier). 



I 



Le quatre mars* On^ the 4th of'\ March 

Elle arriva luntfi* She arrived on *f Monday 

Henri trots Henry thet third 

Livre cinq Book the:}: fifth 



Croltre (§ 122). 

Exercise 106. 

I. The da3rs lengthen in spring and shorten in autumn. 
2. To begin, to grow, and to finish ; that is the fate of 
[the] man on [the] earth. 3. Louis XVI. ascended 
[on] the throne in 1774. 4. On the fifth of May, 1789, 
he opened the States-General 5. Napoleon was named 
first consul on the 13th of December, 1799. 6. His re- 
putation increased with his [= the] age. 7. [The] 
wishes grow with riches. 8. I shall call on you on 
Monday next, the fourth of June. 9. What place have 
you ? 10. 1 have the third, and my friend has the ninth. 
II. What day of the month have we? 12. We have the 
first, th^ second, the third, the fifth, the seventh May. 
13. My birthday is on the third of July. 14. The corn 
would still grow, if it rained a little. 15. The enemy's 
army decreased from day to day. 16. The days increase 
until the 21st of June. 17. The courage of a brave 
man increases with the danger. 



* The names of t^ie months, and of the days of the week are written with 
small initials : jafmier^ fivriery fnars^ avril, meU, /«/«» j'uillei, aoUt, septentbre^ 
octobre^ novembrt, dicembre (see also p. 79, Note]). 

t Of before the name of a month, and on used in dates or with the days of the 
week, are not translated. 

X The Article the is pot tu be expressed in such a case. 
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I. lens^hen, to crtHtre* 

shwten, to tUcrvltre 

in en 

4. States-General itaU giniraux 



5. Napoleon Na^Uon 

V ._^, J SV anniversaire 

13. buthday \^ ^ «a«ra«r/ 

z6. from day to day de jour en jour 



Sixty-second Rule. 

i^d) Neither e nor a is elided before huit and 

onze: — 

le huit mars ; la onzi^me partie. 

{b) Annie is used instead of an after any Or- 
dinal Number. 

(^) Only is ne,..que. Ne is placed before the 
Verb (and in Compound Tenses before the 
Auxiliary), and que before that word on which 
we wish to lay particular stress : — 

II If 'avait que trois sous He had only three lialf-pence 



Lire, moudre, paitre (^ 123 — 125). 

Exercise 107. 

I. I like to \S\ read instructive books only. 2. Has 
the miller already ground your com ? 3. Why do you 
read English books only? 4. We read [pret def.] all 
the journals, but we found [pret def.] there only useless 
advertisements. 5. He read [pret def.] the letter only 
with his father's permission. 6. What are you reading 
there? 7. We are reading a tragedy of Comeille. 8. Have 



• Croltro 



cresc-ire 
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you already read the newspaper of the eleventh of May ? 
9. The falcon has fed. 10. The cows feed in the 
meadows. 11. The miller grinds wheat, rye, and barley. 
12. Do you read much? 13. No, madam, I do not read 
much; I would read often er if I had more time. 14. 
You read too quickly ; I pray you to read more slowly. 
15. This mill does not grind well. 16. I wish [that] you 
would-read [pret. def. subj.] in a low voice. 17. One 
accustoms oneself to speak" well^ by reading [the] 
authors who have written" well.' i8. During the first 
year of my stay in France I read [pret. indf.] only French 
books. 19. Cicero was elected consul** in 63 b.c. 20. 
The Poles formerly" elected* [impf.] their king. 

in a low voice It voix basse 
»7- *J^j'J^'^°**»°®- [iaccoutumer a 
20. Pole PoloHoU 



X. instructive 


instructif 


4. useless 


inuiile 


6. there 


id 


id I wish 


j'e voudrais 



Sixty-third Rule. 

7}', generally pronounced like English tee^ has 
the sound of si: — 

1. In all Nouns terminating in tion, atie^ etie: — 

nation,* democratie, prophetie 

2. In Adjectives terminating in ticU^ tidy tieux: — 

initial, essential 

3. In the names of Nations ending in Hen : — 

Venitien, Egyptian 



* Ti retains its **tee-' sound in all words, the / of which is preceded byx or jr: 
question^ besiiai, Atlius, 
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Plaire (§ 126). 

Exercise 108. 

I. Does his question please you ? 2. That expression 
does not please me. 3. What pleases once does not 
please always. 4. I shall do all that pleases [fut] you. 
5. Is your son pleased [pres.] in France ? 6. Show me 
your exercise, if you please. 7. [The] roses please me 
more than [the] camellias. 8. How did you like the 
concert [tr. : how were you pleased at the concert]? 
9. I should have liked* it better,^ if there had not been 
so many people. 10. I am sorry to have displeased you. 
II. I find nothing humorous in [i] that. 12. That is 
said only in fun. 13. Give me a light, if you please. 
14. If you please? 15. We were carrying [impf.] dishes 
of meat 



5. be pleased, to 
7. camellia 

XX. humorous 



se plaire* 

cantiUa^ f. 
(part. pres. of 
I plaire 



Z3. in fun 
13. a light 
15, carry, to 
diah 



par piaisantet ie 
du feu* 
porter* 
PorlioHf i.* 



Sixty-fourth Rule. 

Chaque t (m. and £), every, each. 
Chacun,t chacune, e%jery one, each. 



* plaire 
feu, m. 



plac-ire {{ox piac-ire) 
joc-untf m. 



porter 
portion, f. 



port- are 
Portion-em 



t chaque 



qutsque 



chacun 



qutsque unus 
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The former is always followed by a Noun, the 
latter never is : — 

Chaque homme ; chaque femme Every man; every woman 
\ Chacun de ces messieurs Every one of these gentlemen 

\ Chacune de ces dames Every one of these ladies 



R^soudre, taire (^ 127, 128), 

Exercise 109. 

I. Should you know (how to) solve this question? 
2. I have solved every one of these questions. 3. Why 
are you not silent when I speak to you ? 4. Why do you 
wish that every one should be silent fpres. subj.] ? 5. 
Why did you determine [pret indf.] to leave? 6. Be- 
cause I am no longer pleased here. 7. The thief has 
been acquitted. 8. 1 forgive you for \de\ your negligence. 
9. He wished that every one of us should be silent. 10. 
I have been silent until now, but my friend has not been 
able to keep the secret. 1 1. The sun has changed the 
fog into rain. 12. [The] battle was decided on. 13. 
[The] water dissolves [the] sugar. 14. That student has 
resolved to change his [= of] conduct 15. [The] salt 
is dissolved [reflect] in [the] water. 16. The chambers 
are dissolved by the king. 17. Was not that lady silent 
[pret. indf.] when you spoke [pret indf.] to her? 18. I 
have concealed the secret from her. 19. Every time 
that he came to see us, he said : " Order those children to 
be silent" 20. [He] who is silent, consents. 21. The 
sun changes the water into vapour. 22. Be silent, every 
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one asks. me the question: "Can he not be silent?" 
[and: "Can you not be silent"]? 23. The fog has 
turned [reflect] into rain. 24. The laws acre silent in 
the din of war. 25. Our society was dissolved on the 
eleventh of April, 1870. 26. She was silent on that 
subject, as she' had resolved not to return again to 
America. 27. You would have done better, if you had 
been silent 28. You would do better if you were silent 
29. When will you at-length* be-silent* ? 30. May ever}' 
one of you keep [pres. subj.] that secret ! 



I. should you know ?j<r»r^s-vM»? 
4. you wish vous vouiez 



5. determine, to 

7. acquit, to 

8. forgive, to ' 

10. until now 



risotidre de* 

abs&ttdre 

absoudre* 

{j'usqt^A ce nuh 
ment 

be has been able ilapu 
keep to taire* 

12. deade on, to risoudre 

13. oissolve, to dissoudre* 



x8. conceal s-th. from 

s-o., to 
19. time 

31. change, to 

32. asks me 
«you can 

33. turn into, to 



liaire qch. dqn. 

fois* 
risondre 
nte/ait 
V. pottvez 
se risoudre en 



24. in the din of warf^** '«'^'"' '^^ 

26. on that subject sur ce chapitre 

27. done better tnieuxfait 

28. you would do v.feriez 



Sixty-fifth Rule. 



(a) Sg. Quelque + 1 /„ -j.^ rs «««. 
PL Quelquesf J ^ ' 

p, J Quelques uns (m.) ) 
( Quelques unes (f.) j 



some. 



some ones^ some* 



* risoudre 
absoudre 
taire 

t quelque 



resohhire 
ahsolv-ire 
tac-ir» (fw iac-itv) 

qualisquam 



dissoudse 
fois 



quelqu'un 



di*toio-ire 
vice 

guaiisque unus 



I 
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(c) Quelque is always followed by a Noun, 
quelqtCun never is : — 

Je lui donnai quelqties francs /gave htm som^ francs 

J 'attends quelqu'un ici / am waiting for somebody here 

Vivre (§ 129). 

Exercise iio. 

I. Voltaire lived some years at the court of Frederick 
the Great a. (He) who lives [fut] will see [proverb]. 
3. We have lived at Paris for several years. 4. Some of 
these silkworms will not live long. 5. We all'* live' in 
a beautiful country. 6. Every one ought to live in peace 
with his fellow-men. 7. Some one told [pret indf.] me 
that she was still living [impf.]. 8. We have won some 
francs at [the] whist. 9. Those people lived happily 
together for some years. 10. We [= one] must live* 
well' in order to die" well.' 11. The Genevese live 
upon \de\ industry. 12. The soldiers cried with one 
accord: "(Long) live the emperor!" 13. "AVho is 
there?" cried the sentinel 14. Be content with \de\ 
what the good God has allotted you, and you will 
live happily. 15. Everybody knows that it is sad 
to survive all one's [= his] friends. 16. He has lived 
for the gloiy and for the welfare of the State. 17. 
Somebody told [pret. indf.] me that she had nothing 
to live upon. 18. Living is dear in this town. 19. To 
live from hand to mouth. 20. He lived [pret. indf.] 
a hundred yeais. 21. He does not live, he only vege- 
tates. 22. She saw [pret. def.] me. 23. Some hermits 
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lived only upon \de\ roots and [upon] vegetables. 24. 
Some of these flatterers live at the expense of those who 
listen (to) them. 



1. Frederick the iFridiric le 

Great \ Grand 

6. ought to doit 

in peace enpaix 

9. people gens 

12. with one accord { accord 



13. who is there? qntvrvef 
15. survive, to survivre d 

17. she has nothing ie/ie n'apas de 

to live on I ^tfoi vtvre 

18. living is dear ilfait cher tnvre 

19. to hve from {yivre au jour 

hand to mouth I iej'our 



Sixty-sixth Rule. 

{a) Tout* toute* = every^ each^ when used without 
any Article. 

{p) Touty toute = whole^ all (in the sense of whole), 
when used with the Singular of the Definite 
Article. 

{c) Tousy toutes = all^ when used with the Plural 
of the Definite Article. 

Tout homme est mortel Every man is mortal 

STout /'homme ne meurt pas The whole man does not die 

J'ai travaill^ toute la matinee I have worked all the morning 

Tous les hommes sont mortels All men are mortal 

(d) Tout always prevents the contraction of 
the Preposition de with the Definite Article. 

C'est la plus belle fleur de tout This is the most beautiful flower 
/ifjardin vciiSait whole garden 

(e) Touty used alone, means everything, 

(/) Tout le monde generally means every one; the 
whole 7vorldis rendered by le monde entier. 



tout 



tot- 



toute 



totfim. 
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Courir, dechoir (§§ 130, 131). 

Exercise hi. 

I. Every one is running to the Museum. 2. What is 
there to [i] see ? 3. All men are mortal. 4. Did you 
run [pret. indf.] all the time ? 5. Everything is lost, let 
us run to the other side of the river. 6. As soon as 
they perceived me, they began running in emulation 
of each other. 7. Have you already made some ac- 
quaintances in our town ? 8. Yes, but only after having 
run all day long. 9. Everybody was satisfied except the 
boys themselves. 10. He has seen" everything.* 11. 
These* are the two greatest poets of the world. 12. 
Every child likes to play. 13. Where are you running 
so quickly, my friend? 14. I am running to the post in 
order to take a letter there. 15. Everything shows that 
they will soon decline in their reputation. 16. His intel- 
lectual faculties begin to decay. 17. When we saw our 
friend, we ran to embrace him. 18. Every soldier runs 
the risk of succumbing to [the] fatigue. 19. Inform all 
your friends of the danger they run. 20. I have run 
(myself) out of breath. 21. I have wandered over the 
whole town. 22. After having looked over all the 
letters, she burnt them. 23. This firm declines \diclmr\ 
daily. 

* See Forty-first Rule 
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6. to b^^ doing ise metire ^Jaire 

atbme ^ I qch. 
in emuiariofn tof^ gui tmeux 

eadi other \ ndeux 

xa. to like doing a Xaimer It fcdrt 

thing , I f<cA- 
15. decline in, to dickoir* de 
tS. decaj, tQ tUckair 



z8. nin the risk, to €»urir rtsaitc 
19. inform, to instruirc ^ 

2a out of breath cLperte d'haleiKe 
3X. wander over, to parcourir qck, * 
23. look over, to Parcourir qck, 
33. firm sm^iisoH de com- 



Sixty-seventh Rule. 

(a) The Preterite Indefinite of devoir {j'ai du, 
etc.]^ serves to render the English must Aave, 
impl3ring supposition or inference, and referring 
to the Past. 

(H) The Condilional Past^ j'aurais dH, expresses 
the English oug^ to have. 

{c) In either case the IBnglish Past Participle 
which follows, is translated by the Infifdtive in 
French. 

y ous mHar </iS le emr si vons avez You most have sfen it, if you 

€tit \ Rome have hem at Rome 

Vons auriez dA le voir You ought to have ueu it 

(d) Notice the following expressions : — 

Je dots earn vaaele^ttn I zm to write a letter 

Te detfois [or : fat dH} lui dcrire /was to write to him 
Je deurais hd 6crire / ought to write to Mm 



* dkoir eael'ire {fat cad-ire) 

in.iiiiiia i (imstru-ifT (for w- 
^^^^ I siru-ire 



paicoufur 



( /er + Citrr4rt iSa* 
\ curr-hr) 
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Devoir (§ 132). 

Exercise 112. 

I. To whom is this discovery due \and: to whom does 
one owe this discovery] ? 2. He told me that I was first 
[d^abord] to write a letter before leaving for London. 3. 
You ought not to have done your exercise so quickly. 
4. You ought to be ashamed to speak thus. 5. They were 
to arrive at one o'clock. 6. To whom do you owe this 
money? 7. I owe it to ray neighbour. 8. The thief 
must have escaped during the night 9. She must, have 
forgotten your invitation, for she does not come. 10. 
Will my brother be obliged to leave alone? 11. There 
ought to be ten francs in this box, but I find there only 
nine. 12. That news must have been very agreeable to 
you. 13. I ought to write to my parents every month; I 
ought to have written to them to-day, for it is [= we 
have] already the 15th of September. 14. It seems to 
me that your publisher ought to have published your 
book a long time ago. 15. Ought we not always to 
reflect before speaking? 16. Not only the soldiers, , but 
also all citizens owe themselves to their country. 17. 
Francis must have been delighted to see again his native* 
village.* 18. It must be colder in your country than in 
ours, for you are more to the north. 19. How much do 
they still owe you? 20. They owed [impf] me thirty 
francs, but to-day they no longer owe me anything. 

8, escape, to iichapper 17. Francis Francois 

14. publisher iditeur 18. to the north aunord 

a long time \ depuis long- 

ago \ temps 
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Exercise 113. 



I. I should not do it, were I [pret. def. subj. of 
devoir] (to) be scolded. 3. It is to his industry alone 
that he owes his good situation. 3. Two hundred and 
eighty persons at the last concert ? That is not much, 
there ought to have been at least three hundred. 

4. You ought above all to get your watch repaired. 

5. You are right, I ought to have sent it to the watch- 
maker's last week ; unfortunately I have always forgotten 
it 6. The landlord told the workmen that they were 
to be satisfied with five francs a day. 7. All these 
changes are due to his initiative. 8. Sparta owed [pret. 
indf.] her laws to Lycurgus. 9. Is not the invention of 
[the] printing due to a German? 10. If I feared to 
offend him by this letter, I would not send it to him. 
II. We must obey our masters. 12. He was obliged 
to remain at home, because he had not done his work. 
13. He has got the place which is hi? due [= is due 
to him]. 14. Some one said to one of his friends : 
" Lend me five francs." This one answered : " I cannot 
[it], for I have only two." "Well," said the other, 
"lend them me \add: toujours\ you^ wills then^ owe 
me three." 15. Do you no longer owe me anything? 
16. If I owed you anything, I would pay you. 



2. 


alone 


seule 


6. a day 


par jolt r 




situation 


position, f. 


14. I can 


je puis: 


3- 


at least 


au morns 


then 


alors 


4- 


above all 


avant tout 
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Sixty-eighth Rule. 

The Definite or Indefinite Article preceding 
any Noun in Apposition,* is not to be trans- 
lated in French. 

Have you beer in I^ondon, i/ie Avez-vous iti ^ Londrcs^ capitale 

capital of England ? de V Angleterre 

Romulus, a son of Mars founded Romulus^ fils de Mars, a fond^ 

. Rome Rome 



Mourir, mouvoir (§§ 133, 134). 

Exercise 114. 

I. He did not believe that his wife had died [pret 
anter. subj.] already. 2. His nephew died at Vienna, the 
capital of Austria. 3. [The] young Knox, a lieutenant 
of the third regiment, died [pret indf.] at Preston, a town 
situated in the north of [the] England. 4. Did he die 
[pret. indf.] of a sword-cut? 5. To die of hunger, of 
thirst, of impatience, of shame. 6. [The] States and 
[the] empires die like [the] men. 7. [The] glory will 
never die. 8. I feel that I am dying. 9. A dying man, 
a dead woman. 10. The battlefield was covered with 
(the) dying and (the) dead. 11. [The] men agitated by 
[the] passions excited one another. 1 2. A hundred men 
could not move that stone. 13. We met him at Bowdon, 



* Any noun which, without a verb, is added to another noun which it serves 
to qualify, is snid to be in Apposition. In the sentences: I have been in London, 
the capital of England; or: Romulus, a son of Marsy founded Rome, the 
words in italics are in Apposition to London and Romulus rospeciively. 
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a small town in the county of Cheshire. 14. It is anger 
that has incited him to revolt against the laws, an action 
as foolish as (it is) censurable. 15. [The] men are very 
often moved by two opposite principles. 



3. in the north au nord 

4. sword-cut coup (V^pie 

5. die of, to mourir de 



11. one another I ^^ /'«^ ^^ 

\ autres 

12, could not ne sauraiefU 
14. incite, to mouvoir 



Exercise 1x5. 



I, Turenne, a brave French general, [has] gained 
the greatest victories over the Germans. 2. Daniel 
Defoe, the author of Robinson Crusoe, wrote [pret. indf.] 
an account of the wars of Charles XII., the king of 
Sweden. 3. The pedestal of the statue of the emperor 
Commodus bore this inscription : To Commodus, the 
victor of a thousand gladiators. 4. Here is a body that 
moves in (a) straight* line.* 5. There is a nation moved 
by the will of a single man. 6. Ferdinand, the brother 
of Charles the Fifth, married Anne, the sister of the last 
king of Bohemia. 7. He was deeply moved when he 
heard* that his best friend had suddenly* died* at A., 
a pretty town between Marseille and Toulon. 



1. gain over, to remportersur 

2. account riciiy m. 

3. pedestal piiJestalj m. 
Commodus Commode 
bear, to porter 



4. body corps, m. 

6. Charles V. Charles-Quint 

7. move, to Jmouvoir 
deeply profondement 



• Sec Eighteenth and Nineteenth Rules. 



M 2 
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Sixty-ninth Rule. 

{a) The Adverb is generally placed after the 
Verb in Simple Tenses, and between the Auxil- 
iary and the Past Participle in Compound 
Tenses. 

II parle sotevent de son proems He often speaks of his law-suit 

II a souvent parle de son proc^ He has often spoken of his laW' 

suit 

{b) Adverbs or Adverbial phrases, of Time or 
Placey are placed either at the beginning or at 
the end of the sentence. 

J*ai ete k l*cglise aujourcPhui I have been in church to-day 

De tons cdUs on vit paraitre des From all sides one saw arnied 
hommes armds men appear 

{c) Adverbs are derived from Adjectives by 
adding -merit 

1. To Adjectives ending in a Vowel, 

sage — sagement; vrai — viaiment 

2. To the Feminine termination of Adjectives 
ending in a Consonant, 

vif — yiwement; long — longnement 
heureux — heuievisement 

{(i) The English to after be able is not trans- 
lated in French. 

Je pourrai venir / shall be able to cotne 
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Pouvoir (§ 13 5> 

Exercise ii6. 

I. Can you lend me your gun ? 2. I [it] cannot 
[fut] ; I would do it if I could. 3. Mr. N. will not be 
able to leave ; he was taken [pret. indf.J ill this morning. 

4. If you could wait a little, I could easily tell you [it]. 

5. They could no longer see him. 6. Can you see that 
point distinctly ? 7. I was unable to go out yesterday ; 
I regret it very much [and: I have regretted it vfery 
much]. 8. Can I be useful to you? 9. Indeed [= 
truly], sir, you could be very useful to me. 10. Can 
you tell me exactly what o'clock it is ? 1 1. I cannot tell 
you [it], I have no watch, 12. When will you be able to 
learn this Italian poem ? 13. I shall be able to learn it 
to-night 14. I have diligently [:= actif, adv.] looked 
for some one who could [pret. def. subj.] lend me some 
money. 15- I have not been able to succeed in this 
aiSair. 16. I am overdone with work, I am quite worn 
out 17. That may be done [reflect]. i8. The 
harness was taken off* the horses, which were quite 
knocked up. 19. It is possible that your plan may 
succeed [pres. subj.]. 20. Good-bye, my friends, may 
[subj.] I soon see you again 1 21. Go and see the 
doctor, he can cure you easily. 22. I feel this insult 
deeply. 23. We can do that easily. 24. Oh, that we 
might [pres. subj.] then be as gay as we have been [it] 

* See Thirty-fifth Rule, Note f. 
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until now ! That* is whatt we ardently wish. 25. Oh, 
that you could [pres. subj.] never forget this solemn J 
hour. 26. It is to be wished that we may [pret def. subj.] 
remain together for ever. 27. I can rarely spend my 
money as I like. 28. I cannot sleep. 29. (To) be able 
is (to) will. 30. Could you accompany me a little ? 



4. €asy aisS 

z6. overd(me acccMi de 

18. take off, to dter 

19. it is possible iiupeut 



32. deeply 
34. wish, to 
ardently 
a6. it is to be 
wished 

97. as I like 



w7(Adv.) 

souhaiter 

w/(Adv.) 
(// serai t d sou- 
\ kaiter 

icomme bou me 
\ setttble 



Seventieth Rule. 

{a) Adjectives denoting the material of which 
a thing is made, are expressed by the substan- 
tive preceded by de. 



Une table de bois 
Une croix defer 



A wooclen table 
An iron cross 



{p) Apercevoir qch = to see^ to perceive. 

s'Apercevoir de qch = to see, to perceive with 
the mental eye. 



Recevoir (§ 136). 

Exercise 117. 

I. Formerly we always received [impf.] our letters at 
noon. 2. I received yours on the 5th of April, and 



* See Forty first Rule. t See p. 139, Note J. 

X See Fifty-second Rule 
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I answered it the same day. 3. These scholars always 
get good certificates. 4. We shall receive nobody this 
afternoon. 5. You would have received your silk waist- 
coat, if you had not stayed in the country. 6. Has he 
ever got any money from his guardian ? 7. He has never 
received any. 8. Did this soldier get [pret. indf.] a gold or 
a silver medal. 9. That artist has got a gold ring. 10. 
I have seen that he is no friend of yours ; have you seen 
// too ? 1 1. I see a tree in the distance, do you see it 
too? 12. Do you get anything? 13. I get some money. 
14. Does your friend get any books? 15. He gets some. 
16. From whom do the Spaniards get money? 17. They 
got some from the English. 18. Have you not received 
good news ? 1 9. I have not [received any]. 20. If you 
had looked at him a little more attentively, you would 
have noticed his sadness; I-am-sure" you-would-have- 
seen-it.' 21. Translate to see {a) hy apercevoir, {b) by 
s'apercevoir in each of the following sentences : They 
had seen it ; we should see it ; we should have seen it ; 
to see it; to have seen it; will they see it? will they 
have seen it ? we saw it ; we have seen it ; had you not 
seen it; they would see it; they would have seen it; 
has she seen it ? they [f.] have seen it. 



6. ever 
xo. he is no friend 

_ of yours 
xz. in the distance 



jamais * 
\il ti est pas de 
\ vos amis 
au loin* 



ao. look at s-o., to regarderqn, 
notice, to s^apercevoir 

. I am sure je vous assure 



jamais 



/.77» + magis I 



loin 



lonzt 
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Seventy-first Rule. 

(a) Savoir and pouvoir. Savoir means to 

understand, to have learnt to do somethings to know 
Jww to do something; pouvoir means to be able 
{physically)* 

Je sais danser, mais je ne puis /can (= I have learnt it) dance^ 
danser aujourd'hui parceque je but I cannot ( = I am unable, 

me suis blesse au pied physically) dance to-day be^ 

cause I hurt my foot 

{b) Savoir and connaitre. Savoir means to be 
aware of, to know something (i.e. to have learnt it), or 
to know that; connaitre means to be acquainted 
7vith, 

Connaissez-vous cette chanson? Do you know that song? 

je la connais, mais je ne la sais I know it, but I do not know it 

pas par cceur by heart 

Je sais ^u^H est mort / know that h^ is dead 

{c) The Preterite Definite je sus has often the 
sense of I was told, I heard. 

C'est alors qu'ils surent la triste Then they heard the sad news 
nouvelle 

(a) The Conditional of Savoir, especially when 
it is used negatively \je ne sauratsf], or inter- 
rogatively [sauriez-vous ?]f means: / cannot, etc, 
can you 1 etc. 

SauH<^z-voM'& me dire quelle Qxo. you tell me what d clock it is? 

heure 11 est ? 
Je ne saurais vous le dire /cannot tell you 

* Thus, / can^ thou canst, etc., is to be translated in two ways, according 
as it has the former or the latter meaning. 

t On the omission of pas, see Thirty-eighth Rule. 
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Savoir (§ 137). 

Exercise 118. 

I. My little brother cannot walk yet. 2. I [fem.] 
cannot walk any more, I am too tired. 3. 1 cannot tell 
you whether my sister is at home ; I only* know* that 
ray mother is at home. 4. I should go and see them, if 
I knew that they were at home. 5. Can you read this ? 
6. No, sir, I cannot [it]; it is Greek. 7. We heard 
through his letter that you would not come. 8. This 
traveller knows several modem languages. 9. I do not 
know who has taken my penknife. 10. I shall soon 
know who has done it. it. I know the man who took 
[pret indf.] your penknife. 12. We do not know yet 
whether the emperor will arrive. 13. I heard that news 
on Friday. 14. The other day he knew this poem very 
well, but now he no longer knows anything about it 
15. As soon as I heard that my nephews had arrived, 
I went to my sisters whom they had come to see. 16. 
That poor old man can no longer see. 17. Do you 
know these Italian songs? 18. Do you know that your 
aunt has fallen ill? 19. I do not know whether he has 
already arrived ; do you know whether he will still arrive 
to-night? 20. Can you tell me where the Theatre 
Fran9ais is? 21. I should like (to) know bow to speak 
French. 22. If you are diligent you will know it before 
long. 23. Know (then) that your king wishes it 24. 
They knew that he was coming [impf.] from home. 25, 
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If I knew how to play on the flute * or on the 
piano, I should play all day. 26. Do you play at 
domino?* 27. No, sir, but I know how to play at 
cards. 



I. walk, to m archer 



21. I should 
like 



je voudrais 



Exercise 119. 



I. Do you know my friend? 2. I have not the 
honour of knowing him. 3. Can you give a Hst of the 
adjectives which are always placed [active] before the 
substantive? 4. Yes, sir, I know them all. 5. I shall 
thank your relatives all my life for \de\ having helped me 
in [the] need. 6. The question is to know whether they 
will come \ if they should come [still] to-night, I will let 
you know [it] at once. 7. I cannot do what you say. 
8. I write to you so that you may-know [pres. subj.] 
what I think of it. 9. "You know how to vanquish," 
said a brave African to Hannibal, " but you do not know 
how to make use of the victory." 10. I know nothing 
\de\ more precious than [the] virtue. 1 1. All those that 
know that man, pity him. 12. Does your little boy 
already know how to read? 13. He does [^ he knows 
it]. 14. Did that American actor know his part well? 



5. thank s-o. for \5av0ir gri H 
s-th., to \ de qch. 

helo. to secourir 



qch. 
secourir 



qn. 



6. the question is ils'agit 

8. so that ajin que 

9. make use of, to user de 



* To play on an instrument, is jouer d*un instrument; and to play at a 
^Mne, \& jouer eL unjeu. 
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Seventy-second Rule. 

{a) II vaut mieux = // ts better. 

Aimer mieux = to like better , to prefer. 

(b) The first Infinitive after il vaut mieux, or 
aimer mieux, is not preceded by any Preposition ; 
the second Infinitive must have de before it. 

II vaut mieux travailler que de It is better to work than to dream 



river 



Nous aimons mieux tire que de We Hke better to read than to 
voyager travel 



Valoir (§ 138). 

Exercise 120. 

I. You wish (to) satisfy everybody ; that is difficult 
2. It is (a) shameful (thing) to betray one's friends. 3. 
That is true, and I should never like to do it. 4. I think 
that your watch is worth more than mine. 5. Better 
\add: vaut] late than never. 6. It is better to leave to- 
day than to-morrow. 7. A shilling is worth a little more 
than a franc 8. That is not worth the trouble.* 9. 
That boy is a good-for-nothing. 10. Do you prefer 
sleeping to working? 11. Would it not be better to 
read than to walk about? 12. What [= how much] is 
that horse worth ? 13. It is worth as much as yours. 
14. Would you like better to write than to learn by 
heart? 15. I like reading [d tire] very much, but I like 

♦ Trouble =/eine; the French trouble means agitation ^ dtstin-bance. 
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playing on the piano better than reading. i6. He does 
nothing that is-good [pres. subj. of valoir\, 17. That 
action has gained for him an immortal glory. 18. 
These pieces of gold are worth nothing. 19. He has 
taken an advantage of the feebleness of his enemy. 
20. Is it possible that he should-be-proud [pres. subj.] of 
his money? 21. I do not believe so [=it] j he is proud 
only of his birth. 22. That answer was equivalent to 
a refusal 23. One ounce of gold is equivalent to fifteen 
ounces of silver. 24. That library will no longer be 
worth anything in fifty years. 



X. satisfy^ to contenier 

?ou wish ^ V. vouUz 

should like to j'e voudraU 
9. good-foivnothing vaurien 
13. as much as autantque 

17. gain, to xfaloir 



19, 



to take an ad- 
vantage 
20. be proud of, to se priveUoir de 
32. be equivalent^ to iguivaloir 
34. in <iant 



Seventy-third Rule. 

{(£) In such \vords as wine-glass^ water-jug^ the 
words wine and water serve to qualify the two 
other Nouns, glass and jug. These latter are 
placed first in French, and joined by the Pre- 
position i to the words which qualify them : — 

Un verri ^ vin* 
Un pot ^ eau* 

{b) The Preposition d is used in the same 
way before an Infinitive: — 

Une salle k manger* A dining-room 



• Words used thus, express the destination^ the /omtt or the particular use 
of the noun to which they are joined. 
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(r) Vauloir followed by a Noun, docs not re- 
quire the Verb avoir before the Noun : — 

Vonlez-Yons dn vin Will you have some wine f 

(//) Vauloir is never followed by a Prepo- 
sition : — 

Je venx sortir I wish to go out 

{g) The Conditional, Je voudrais, etc, and je 
ifoudrais bien = / should like to^ and / should like very 
much to. 

(/) The Imperative veuillez = have the kindness 
to J please to. 

Nous voudrions lui parler We should like to speak to him 

Veuillez m'eoToyer 10 fjancs Please to send me 10 francs 



Vouloir (§ 139). 

Ex^ciSE 121. 

I. I believe that my partner does not wish [fat] to 
do it 2. It is forbidden to carry fire-arms. 3. Why do 
you wish to buy this needle-gun? 4. W^ you have 
some wine or some beer? 5. Wll you lend me your 
dictionary? 6. I want it myself; will you have my 
brother's? 7. They wish to work* alwajrs.* 8. If I had 
wished, I would have done it 9. Do it ; you can (do) 
it, if you wish. 10. I am angry with your servant; he 
has not yet brought back my books. 1 1. Do not play 
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with [the] fire-arms. 12. As they have spoken to me 
with great kindness, 1 shall no longer be angry with 
them. 13. Only resolve and you can [fut.]. 14. I 
should like to be in [i] your place. 15. I should like 
very much to have a double-bladed knife. 16. Here 
are some wine-glasses ; would you not like (very much) 
to have a glass of wine now? 17. He will not do it, 
and I [will it] still less. 18. Why are you angry with 
me? 19. I am not angry with you at alL 20. What 
does that mean? 21. With whom is he angry? 22. 
One must wish (for) what one cannot prevent. 23. 
There are wind-mills and water-mills. 24. He fulfilled 
all the formalities required by the law. 25. Please 
to sit down. 26. Be kind enough to answer my ques- 
tions. 



gun 
needle 



fusils m. 

aiguille^ f. 

c -«,«♦ «.« {avoir besoin de 

6. want, to | ^^^ 

10. be angry with, to en vouhnrdk qn, 
13. resolve votUoir 



15. double-bladed 
17. less 

34. required 



iL deux lames 
tnoins 
tnoi, je 

(past part of 
\aouloir 



Seventy-fourth Rule. 



{a) Falloir — to be obliged^ must; the person that 
is obliged to do a thing, is placed in the 
Dative : — 



II me faut payer 
II lui faut payer 
II faut payer 



I must pay 

He {or she) must pay 

One (they) must pay 



{b) The verb falloir is not followed by de: — 

II leur faudra payer They will be obliged to pay 
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(c) When followed by a Noun, // me faut^ il 
lui fauty etc. mean, Iwant^ he wants^ etc. : — 

H mefaitt deux verres I want * two glasses 

II leur/aut un chapeau They want* a hat 

(d) If the Subject of to want be a Noun, the 
Noun must be used in the Dative Case : — 

D feut une plume ^ mon ami My friend wants* a pen 



Falloir (§ 140). 

Exercise 122. 

I. I was obliged [pret. def.] to pardon him, 2. You 
ought [impf.] to (have) come sooner. 3. I was obliged 
[pret. indl*.] to leave the same day. 4. One must be 
content with what one has (got). 5. I must \or: I have 
to] write. 6. I shall be obliged to write to him, 7. He 
must leam his lesson. 8. One ought to tell him (of) ii. 
9. Have you been obliged to accompany them? 10. 
How must one translate that passage? 11. You must 
be more diligent 12. You must [fut] rise at five 
o'clock, if you wish to accompany me, 13. You must 
not go away so soon. 14. How many lessons do you 
want a month? 15. I want two lessons a week. 16. 
Were you obliged [pret indf.] to wait long? 17. I was 
obliged [pret indf] to wait (for) more than an hour. 
1 8. What must one do in order to leam French? 19. 



• To want something may also be translated by twoir besoin de gck, : j*ai be- 
soin de detue verres; its ont besoin d'vn ckafieau; mon ami a besoin d'uue 
plume. 
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One must learn the rules of the grammar, do many 
exercises, and read French books. 20. Do you only 
want that? 21. That is all I want 22. What do you 
want? 23. I want some paper, some ink, and some 
pens, in order to write an English letter to my friend in 
York. 24. What does your lawyer want? 25. He 
wants at least ;£'2oo. 26. I only want three half-pence. 
27. Do you not want more? 2S. No, thank you, that is 
quite sufficient. 



14. a month par mots 
25. at least au moins 

27. more davantage 



28. quite suffi-) >. 



Pleuvoir, Guir, qu6rir, forfaire, mdfaire, tissu, 
apparoir, braire, bruire (§§ 141 — 146). 

Exercise 123. 

I. Is it going to rain? 2. It is raining; it has been 
raining all day. 3. Please send for the doctor. 4, I 
believe that it will also rain to-morrow. 5. It appears 
from this act that they have committed a fault 6. How 
that donkey does bray! 7. [The] sarcasms pour on 
him. 8. [The] balls were raining from all sides. 9. 
These people do not sing, they bray. 10. The wind 
rustles in the dry" leaves.' 11. It has-been-raining 
[pres.] incessantly for \depuis\ three days. 12. Did it 
rain [pret. indf.] last night? 13. Yes, madam, and it 
will probably rain all day. 14. One hears the-waves* 
roar.* 15. It is a symphony more noisy than agreeable. 
16. What is that noise? 17. What! you do not know 
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what* it is ! It is t the best musicians of our little village, 
the donkeys, which bray and so awaken us every nioming. 
1 8. I have heard [say] that you wish to make a voyage 
to Italy. 19., I know it by hear-say. 20. He has for- 
feited his honour. 21. They came [pret indf.] to call for 
me at six o'clock. 22. There is a stuflf well woven. 



sytitpfumiey f. 

{pres. part, of 
bruire 
quel 
eh bien.1 
iveiller 
f Off aire a 
vettir quirir 



3. send for, to 
6. how 


envoyer quirir 
comme 


1$. symphony 

• 


7. sarcasm 
pour, to 

8. from all sides 

zob dry 

iz. incessantly 


sartasmet m. 

^Uuvoir 

de touscdtis 
isect m. 
\sicke, t 

sanscesse 


z6. what 
Z7. what I 

awaken, to 
aa forfeit, to 
34. call for, to 



Choir, clore, decevoir, defaillir, 6choir, eclore, 
faillir, frire, g^sir, seoir, surseoir, sourdre 

(§ 147—157)- 

Exercise 124. 

I. The president of the tribunal has closed the dis- 
cussions by an impartial* summing-up.' 2. I went [pret 
indf.] to see my cousin, but I found [pret indf.] (the) 
door shut 3. With \£\ closed doors. 4. Your debt 
will expire to-morrow. 5. My rent becomes due ever}' 
three months, at Easter, at Midsummer, at Michaelmas, 
and at the New Year. 6. His [= the] heart [has] failed 
him. 7. They nearly threw down a child. 8. Joan of 
Arc, making a sally, nearly surprised the besiegers. 9. 
I am going to tell you about the accident that [has] 



* See p. Z39, Note !• 



t See Forty-first Rnle. 

N 
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nearly happened to us. lo. They nearly forgot [pret 
indf.] it. II. He hopes that the first prize will fall to 
his lot. 12. Fried fish, firied potatoes. 13. Why did 
he wish to defer the judgment of his cause? 14. The 
case occurring. 15. [The] Laconia fell to two brothers. 
16. When does your rent become due? 17. The heat 
hatches [the] silk-worms. 18. These flowers have opened 
last night 19. The day is about to dawn. 20. How 
does the coat suit you which your tailor has just 
brought? 21. It suits me very well 22. It is not 
becoming for you to do that. 23. [The] modest}' well* 
becomes' youth on every occasion. 24. It becomes a* 
youngs man* well* to speak little and to listen attentively 
when he is in the society of older* men.* 25. Here lies 
Piron who was nothing, not even (an) academician. 

26. Some one once proposed the following epitaph for 
a doctor : " Here lies (he) by whom so many others lie." 

27. Antigone® threw a little sand on the body of her 
brother which was lying on the ground. 28. They sus- 
pended all business. 



X. discussions 

summing-up 
3. doors 
5. rent 

7. nearly do a ) 

thing, to ) 

throw down* to 

8. Joan of Arc 
besiegers 

9. tell about, to 
zz. first prize 



dihatty jtL. 
risuntif bu 
huis, m.* 
terme, vol 

fcaUii^faireqch. 

TttVOfTStT 

Jeanne d'Arc 
assiigeants 
raconter 
gros lot, m. 



13. defer, to 
cause 

14. occurring 
Z5. fall to, to 
ij. hatch, to 
z8. open (flowers), to 
Z9. about to 
93. on every occasion 
24. in the society 
38. suspend, to 



turseoir 

^rocis, m. 

pres. p. oficAoir* 

icJu>ir en portage 

/aire More 

iclore* 

prisde 

en toute occasion 

encofHpagnie 

surseoir 



* huis 
faillir 



ostium^ n. 
fail-ire {iot fall-ire) 



#choir cad-ire (for xad-ire) 

€clore claud-irt 
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ON THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Preliminary Remark. — ^Whether or not we have to use 
the Subjunctive mood in a dependent clause depends on 
the nature of the verb in the principal clause. 

Je crois qu'il est venu / believe {that) he is come 

Croyez-vaus qu'il soU venu ? Do you believe that he is come ? 

The Subjunctive is used in the dependent clause of the 
second example, because the verb croire^ employed in- 
terrogatively, no longer expresses something certain^ but 
something uncertain or doubtful. 

Seventy-fifth Rule. 

(a) The Verb of the dependent clause is placed 
in the Subjunctive Mood, if the Verb of the 
principal clause expresses : — 

1. A wish, order, command : * — 

Je dliire que vous y alliez fynstiyou to go 

2. A doubt : — 

II doute que voos le/assiez He doubts whether you will do it 

3. Joy, sorrow, fear, surprise : t — 

Je suis bien aise que vous vous / am very glad that you are so 
portiez si bien wdl 

* eg. dearert souhaiter, prier, demander, ordonner, commander, emp^cher, 
pennettre. 

t e.g. se rCjouir, 8tre bien aise ; r^retter, 6tre triste ; craindre, avoir peur ; 
s'6tonner, 6tre surpris. 

N ^ 
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4. After most Impersonal Verbs : * — 

Ufaut que tu \& fosses It is necessary that you should 

Aoit 

5. After a certain number of Conjunc- 
tions :t — 

II travaille quoigt^M salt malade He works although ^ is$ f// 

(b) When once we know that we have to 
employ the Subjunctive, it only remains for us 
to determine on the Tense. 

Rule:— 

1. Use the Present Subjunctive, if the Verb of 
the principal clause is in the Present or in the 
Puture. 

2. Use the Preterite Definite . Subjunctive if the 
Verb of the principal clause is in a Past Tense, 
or in the Conditional: — 

(b) Je doutais \ 

J e douterais ) 

— ■ , 

* e.g. il convient, il fauti il est douteux, il est impossible. 

t e.g. afin que, ox^ pour que {in order that) : quoi que, and bien que {although) ; 
avant que ifiefore)', sans que (wtthout); pourvu que {^cvided)\ en cas que (£» 
case that). 

X Remark. — From the above examples it appears, that the SMbjunctrve Mood^ 
in French, corresponds in English to \— 

X. The Infinitive (see i). 

a. The Future (see »). 

3. The Present Indicatix^e or any Past Tense of the Indicative Mood (see 
3 and 5). 

4. The Conditional (see 4). 

§ I doubt {and: shall doubt) whether he will do it. 

It I doubted (and', had doubted, should doubt) whether he would do it. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD OF ALL THE VERBS. 

Auxiliary Verbs* 
Exercise 125. 

I. His teacher is satisfied although he has made three 
mistakes \and: was satisfied although he had, etc.]. 
2. I am hungry although I have already breakfasted 
\and: was hungry although I had, etc]. 3. We do not 
believe it although yoii have said it. 4. I am delighted 
that you are quite restored. 5. I do not tremble al- 
though my enemies are cruel \and: did not • • . although 
they were cruel]. 6. They wfll do it although they have 
many enemies. 7. V^e had bought the bread so that 
you might not have to [d] suffer. 8. What ! you praise 
that boy, although he has several mistakes in his ex^ 
ercise! 9. I doubt whether he is your friend \and: 
I doubted whether he was, etc]. 10. He smiled although 
he was in [= had] trouble. 11. I was impatient, 
although I had already the news. 12. He does not fear 
that we shall be punished for \de\ our negligence. 13. 
Write to him at once so [= in order] that I may be at 
rest 14. Keep him back so that he may not be ex- 
posed to that danger* 

4. quite restored tntUremtnt ritahU I 13. at rest tranquiUt 

tf. whatl quoil \ 14. keep back, to retenir 
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Exercise 130. 

I. He was robbed without perceiving it. 2. Although 
he has left without my allowing it, I shall forgive him 
provided that I receive a* letters from 4 hims soon,' and 
that he apologizes to me. 3. In order to know a lan- 
guage it is not sufficient that one should only learn some 
rules ; it is also necessary that one should learn a great 
number of words. 4. I fear that he will die \and: I 
do not fear that, etc]. 5. It is necessary that you 
should understand all that you read. 6. I like people 
to [= that one should] tell [it] me when I make any 
mistakes. 7. I doubt whether he will learn French as 
quickly as I. 8. It is important \importe\ that some one 
should go there \and: it was important, etc.]. 9. I fear 
it will rain. 10. I feared it would rain. 11. It does not 
often happen that he makes mistakes in speaking French. 
12. I doubt whether he will write to you. 13. Your 
teachers doubt whether you Imow by heart all the con- 
junctions which govern the subjunctive. 14. He feared 
that you would come [too] late, and I \moi ji\ feared 
that you would not come at all 



3. apologize to s-o, 

to 
3. in order to 
it is sufficient 



\faire ses excuses 


6. I like 


j'aime 


[ dqn. 


13. conjunction 


conjoncHont f. 


pour 


govemi to 


rigir 


ilsuffit 
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Seventy-sixth Rule. 

{a) The Past Participle, whether standing 
alone or conjugated with itre, agrees with the 
Noun to which it refers in Number and Gender: — 

Une porte ouverte An open door 

La porte a iti ouverte The door has been open 

Les portes sont ouvertes The doors are open 

{p) The Past Participle conjugated with avoir 
remains invariable : — 

II a owvert la porte He has opened the door 

Elle a ouvert La porte She has opened the door 

lis ont ouvert la porte They have opened the door 

Exception. — The Past Participle conjugated with 
avoiry agrees with the Direct Object, whenever the Direct 
Object precedes the Past Participle. This may happen 
only in three cases ; for the Direct Object may be : — 

1. A Personal Pronoun *: — 

Mon p^re les a vus My father has seen them 

Je V^S-puni I have punished him 

Je r^Xpuni^ I have punished her 

2. A Relative Pronoun .•^— 

La maison que j*ai vue The house which I have seen 

Les chevaux qtC'A a vendue The horses which he has sold 



* Me, te, se, nous, vous ; le, U« les. 
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3. A Noun in a Question : — 

Quelle maison * a-t-il vue f Which house has he seen ? 

Combien de pammes as-tu How many apples have you 

mangi^^'i eaten? 



PAST PARTICIPLE OF THE WEAK AND THE 

STRONG VERBS. 

Exercise 131. 

I, The letter which you havet read was from my 
uncle. 2. The dresses which the dressmaker has made 
are very fine ; have you already seen them ? 3. We have 
already seen them; the tailor has brought them this 
morning. 4. The gentlemen you brought to us are very 
polite. 5. Have the Russian noblemen arrived? 6. 
Yes, they have arrived last night ; I have seen them at 
the hotel 7. Copy the letter you have written this 
morning. 8. The town was too strong; the enemies 
have not taken iL 9. Say the poem which you have 
learned. 10. Say the rules you have learnt by heart 
II. We have been at your uncle's; he has received us 
very well. 12. I have also met your aunt ; I have always 
obeyed [her] and [I have always] loved her. 13. Is that 
the letter you have written? 14. How many bottles of 
beer did you drink [pret. indf.]? 15. You have for- 



^ * If these interrogative sentences were turned into affirmative ones, the Par- 
ticiples would, according to the Seventy-fifth Rule {b)^ remain invariable, as 
then the Direct Object would follow the Past Participle : II a vm cette maison ; 
tu as mangi deux pommes. 

t In oraer to give practice in the use of the Past Participle, it has been neces- 
sary to employ ihe Perfect Tense in many sentences of this and the following 
Exercise, where a Past Teitse would have been more usual in English. 



STRONG VERBS. 1S9 

gotten your cap; you have already foigotten it several 
times. 16. How many chapters have you read? 17. 
We have read three. 1 8. Have you found the pens you 
had lost? 19. I have not yet found them. 

8. strong fort \ 16. chapter chapUre^ m. 

Exercise 132. 

I. Your sisters have gone to London where I [have] 
met them. 2. Do you know [the] English ? 3. I have 
learnt it, but I have forgotten it now. 4. Do you know 
the French language? 5. I have learnt it, but I have 
forgotten it now. 6. My children, do you no more 
remember your parents who have* loved + you* so-much 3 ? 
7. Have you already done your translation ? 8. I have 
not yet finished it, but I have learnt the poem. 9. Have 
you expected me? 10. No, madam, I have not expected 
you, but I have expected your sister. 1 1. What books 
have you brought? 12. I have brought those of which 
you have spoken to me, and also the Italian songs which 
you have pointed out to me. 13. I am angry with you 
because you have not returned to me the grammar I 
have lent you. 14. How many letters has the merchant 
written? 15. He has written five, which he has burned 
as soon as he had written them. 16. I have done my 
lessons. 17. Have you done them well? 18, I have 
done them as well as I could. 19. How many envelopes 
have you bought? 20. I have bought a dozen; I have 
bought them for you. 

& remember, to u souvenir d« \ 13. be anjj^ry with, to envouloiri 
ta. point out, to indiquer 
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FINAL EXERCISES. 

Exercise 133. 

I. Sophronismns having lost his fortune, tried to 
console himself for-it \en\ in the island of Delos. 2. He 
sang to \_sur\ a golden* lyre the wonders of the godt 
who is worshipped $ there ; he cultivated the muses, who 
loved him tenderly, and thus [the] fate gave him the true 
glory, (namely) that which [the] wisdom procures. 3. 
One day he saw [pret. def.] in his solitude a venerable 
old man who was unknown to him ; he \ce\ was a stranger 
who had landed on [dans] the island the day before, and 
who was examining the temple surrounded by high 
columns. His white * beard hung down upon [jus^t/d] 
his breast ; his face, though wrinkled, had nothing [of] 
severe ; he was still exempt® from the infirmities of [the] 
age; his eyes still* showed^ vivacity; his figure was tali 
and majestic, but a little bent 4. Sophronismus addressed 
him. " What do you seek," said he to him, " upon [dans] 
this island, which seems (to) be unknown to you? If 
it § is the temple of the god, accept my services, I will 
lead you to it [= there] ; for I obey the gods,|| and I 
know whatir is due [= one owes] to [the] strangers, and 
how Jupiter® wills [veut] that they should be received." 
5. " I accept your offer with pleasure," said the old man, 



* See Fifty-second Rule. f See Forty-first Rule. 

t See Gr. (§ 20). I! Sec Gr. 5 20. 

X See p. 93, Note f. IT See p. 139, Note %. 
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"I beseech the gods* that they may reward your kind- 
ness towards the stranger \ let us go to the temple." 



z. Sophronismos 
3. wonders 
worship, to 


SopnTontstKe 
merveilUs, f. 
naorer 


pi. 


hang down, to 

breast 

wrinkled 


mnses 
tenderly 
3. see, to 
solitude 
venerable 
examine, to 
beard 


lei muses f f. 

tendrement 

apercevoir 

solitude J f. 

vfnirable 

contempUr 

barbe^ f. 




severe 
show, to 
figure 
bent 

4. address to 

5. beseech, to 
towards 




Exercise 134. 



descendre 

poitrinet f' 

ridS 

austere 

annoncer 

taille, f. 

inclin/ 

aborder 

frier 

€nvers 



1, He then* related^ to Sophronismus the cause \5ujet^ 
m.] of his journey. "I am called" [reflect], he" con- 
tinued,' "Aristonous, and (I) am (the) son of poor 
parents. 2. They exposed me, and I was taken up by 
a poor woman, who fed me with \de\ goat's milk. But 
she sold me to a slave-dealer, who dedicated me to the 
arts which Apollo* favours.* 3. He gave me back my 
liberty, and sent me to Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, 
who feared continually that [the] fate, after having ren- 
dered him happy* (for a) long time,' wouldf cruelly 
betray him." 



3. expose, to 
take up, to 
goat 

slave-dealer 



exposer 
recueiUir 
chevre^ i. 
\marchand 
\ tclaves 



d'e- 



dedicate, to 



vouer 



fear, to afprikender 



* See Gr. f 2a 



t See Forty-third and Seventy-6fth Rnles 
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Exercise 135. 



T. "In beginning this letter I feel the greatest em- 
barrassment You wish \vouloir\ that my brother and 
I* [we] should justifyt ourselves for \de\ a fault of which 
we are in ignorance. 2. You allege that we offended 
[pres, indf.] you by certain statements which are re- 
peated J everywhere, but which you do not quote. 3. 
We must§ entreat you to name to us the calumniator 
who employs \faire\ all his efforts to || blacken us in \S\ 
your eyes. 4. I appeal to your justice, and [I] hope 
with confidence that you will no longer conceal from us 
the cause [pi.] of your anger. 5. You know,ir sir, that 
I hate [the] calumny ; how could you then** believe that 
I should pay you not only with \de\ the blackest ft in- 
gratitude, but that I should even employ [the] falsehood 
to II dishonour a man who deserves the esteem and [the] 
respect of everybody ?$$ No, it is§§ impossible that 
you should nil believe it, that you ever have believed it" 



I. 



feel, to fprouver 


calumniator * 


embarrasnnent embarrass ra. 


4. appeal, to 


be^m^gnorance J ^ p^s connattrt 


cause 
anger 


allege, to fritendre 


5. employ, to 


statement paroU^ f. 


dishonour, to 


entreat, to ^ier 





calomtiiateur 
enaPPeUra 
raisoHf f. 
ressentifnentf m. 
se servir de 
dishonorer 



* See Forty-sixth Rule. 
+ See Seventy-fifth Rule. 
X ?ee p. 93, Note t. 
$ See Seventy-fourth Kule. 
!| Translate to by pour when 
stands for in order to 



it 



IT See Seventy-first Rule {^). 
** See Gr. p. 164, Note 6. 
ft See Fifty-second Rule. 
tt See Sixty-sixth Rule CO- 
§§ See Forty-first Rule. 
|!ll See Seventy-fifth Rule. 
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Exercise 136. 

I. As \camme\ I have often traveUed in France, and 
as \guc[ I have resided there several years, I am per- 
haps able to give you a just idea of that country and [of] 
its inhabitants. 2. I know that many English who have 
passed from Dover to Calais, and who have perhaps pene- 
trated [i] a few miles into [dans] the country, allow 
themselves (to form) the most' singular ^ opinions' of 
[= on] the French. 3. As soon as tliey have landed, 
they b^;in to be discontented with [d/\ everything that 
differs from what they have seen in England. 4. This 
weakness [which is] common to many Englishmen, has 
not escaped* my notice [= me], and [it] has sometimes' 
been' carried so hi that many of my countrymen have 
made themselves ridiculous by it [m\. 



4. weajcoeas faibUsse,^ i. 

j /artictUtrr, m. 



I. reuAt, to sij&urfur , 3, bod^ to dAarqiter 

be aUe, to Hre en Hat 

%, pnetnu, to pinitrer 

Si few qnelques 

onmoo jHg€tK€Htf n. 

wngnlar Hrange 



\ pariicuUiret t 
cany, to p<m*ter 

comfairiaU 



Exercise 137. 

I. In all the precedingt wars Pompey had distinguished 
himself so much that all eyes were (now) turned towards 
\sur\ him. 2. After having raised himself to the dignity of 
general, he had always been victorious and had made 



• See Gr. f 9s. ♦ See Fifty-Mcond Rule. 

O 
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himself illustrious in the three quarters of the world. 
3. He seldom appeared in \en\ public; and when he 
showed himself to the people, he caused* himself to be 
always followed by a crowd of [his] partisans. 4. His 
habits were pure; the praise of his moderation was 
heard [active] everywhere. 5. He felt himself offended 
by every competition, and it seems that he would have 
wished (to) be the only general of the republic, whilst 
he ought t to have been contented to be the first [of it]. 
6. He had made himself by this many enemies, amongst 
whom Caesar was afterwards the most dangerous. 

moeurSf f. 

iloge^ m. 
morti/ii 
concurrettcet f . 
tandis que 
se contenter 
par Id. 

Panni UsqueU 
dans la suite 



X. preceding 
Pompey 
so much 


Pricfdent 


4. habits 


Pompie 


praise 


telletnent 


5. offended 


be turned, to 


se dirigcr 


competition 


2. raise, to 


ilever 


whilst 


make oneself 1 
illustrious, to j 


s*iUustrer 


be contented, to 
6. by this 


quarter 


partie, f. 


amongst whom 


3. partisan 


adherent 


afterwards 



Exercise 138. 

I. Why must [/aut-il que les] men complain of every- 
thing? 2. Must (we) not fulfil our duties on this earth 
before we are [infin.] rewarded in [the] heaven ? 3. We 
must certainly confess (it) that life on this earth is full of 
suflfering; we must watch and strive to J resist all the 
temptations which are continually oflfered [reflect] to 
us ; we must work to gain our daily bread. 4. But 
shall [= must, fut.] we call that a misfortune? Can 
we believe that to be happy we should [= must] § do 



k 



♦ See Fifty-third Rule, 
f See Sixty-seventh Rule. 



t See p. 192, Note ||. 
S See Seventy-fifth Rule. 
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nothing? Ask those who do not refuse anything to their 
passions, whether their weakness makes them happy? 
5. If we had [^falloir] to bear (for) a single day their 
suffering, their remorse, we should congratulate ourselves 
afterwards that \de ce que\ we have had \^falloir\ to live 
in the midst of [the] privations, because we still are 
conscious of having employed our best [= the most 
sincere] efforts in order to fulfil our difficult duties. 



3. certsdnly sans doute 

life on this earth la vie terrestre 

full rempli 

suffering mal^ m. pL 

offer, to presenter 

daily quotictUn 

4. can we believe ? croira-t-on f 



5. bear, to 
suffering 
in the midst 



endurtr 
soujffrance, f. 
daiis 



^rt^nTSouf f^^^-^^-- 
are conscious ^ ^^^^^ 



employ, to 



/aire 



Exercise 139. 



Feneloiis Private Life, 

I. His temper was even, his conversation animated, 
his politeness simple and affectionate. His table was 
open during the war to all [the] hostile* or3 national^ 
officers,* whom his reputation attracted in crowds to 
Cambray. 2. His sleep was short, his meals of [an] 
extreme frugality, his morals of [an] irreproachable 
purity. He knew neither [the] play nor [the] weariness ; 
his only relaxation was walking. 3. If he met with any 
peasants, he liked to talk to them. One often saw him 
seated on the grass in the midst of them, as formerly 
Saint Louis under the oak of Vincennes. He even* 
entered* (into) their huts, and received with j^easure all 
that theirs hospitable^ simplicity* offered* him.* 

o 2 
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1. temper 
even 
animated 
affectionate 
hostile 

in crowds 

2. irreproachable 



humtury i. 


weariness 


ennui, m. 


igal 


relaxation 


dilassement^ m. 


animi 


walking 


laprtmtenade 


affectueux 


3. like, to 


se plaire it. 


ennemi 


grass. 


herbe, f. 


en/ouU 


in the midst 


au milieu 


irrfprockabU 


hospitable 


hospitatier 


Exercise 140. 





I. A peasant who had seen that [the] old men put 
[impf.] on spectacles in order to read, went to [the] 
town in order to buy some.* He entered an optician's, 
who gave him a pair of spectacles. The peasant took 
a book, but found that the spectacles were not good. 
2. The optician put another pair on his nose, the best 
spectacles he could [pret def. subj.] find. But the 
peasant was still unable to read. 3. Then the optician 
said to him: "My friend, perhaps s you* do* not 3 
know* (how to) read?" "If I knew (how to) read," 
the' peasant 3 said,' " I should not want your spectacles." 



2. was still unable ) ne put toujours 
to read / Pa* lire 



3. want s-th., to aonrbesoiKeUqch, 



Exercise 141. 

I. iEsop met a 3 traveller 4 one' day,* who saluted him 
and said to him : " In \en\ how much time shall I be able 
to get to the next* town'?" "Walk!" iEsop* said' 
to him. " I know quite well/' the* travellers answered,' 
" that I must walk in order to get there, but tell me 
in how much time I shall arrive there." 2. " Walk ! " 



* See Twenty-seventh Rule, d (2). 
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repeated ^Esop. " I see well," said the traveller, " that 
that man is mad, I shall not ask him any more." Saying 
this, he continued (on) his way. ** I say ! " \hk /], ^sop 
cried to him, **One word! You will arrive in \e?i\ 
two hours." 3. The stranger stopped quite astonished, 
and asked him how he knew now that he would arrive 
in two hours ? " How could I tell you [it] before having 
seen how you walked [imp.] ? " said -^sop. 



I. I must il mefaui 

get, to arrtver 



2. mad fou 

3. quite tout 



Exercise 142. 

Some one asked the 3 celebrated* Diogenes s one* day' 
what was the best hour for dining? He [= this one] 
answered him : " If you are rich you may dine [fut.] 
when you will ; if you are poor, when you can." 

when quand \ will, to vouloir 

Exercise 143. 

I. One day Charles the Twelfth,* besieged in \dans\ 
Stralsund, was dictating [impf.] some letters to his siecre- 
tary, when a bomb-shell fell on the house, pierced the 
roof, and burst near the king's room. The closet where 
the king was dictating did not suffer from the shock ; 
and, by an astonishing" fortune,* none of the fragments 
that flew into the air entered into this closet, whose 
door was open. 2. At the noise of the bomb-shell, and 

* See Sixty-first Rule. t See Forty-eighth Rule. 
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at the crash of the house which seemed (to) fall, the 
pen dropped from the hand of the secretary. "Wliat 
is the matter ? " the king said to him with \di\ a quiet 
look. " Why do not you write ? " 3. He could make 
no answer but this : " Ah, your Majesty, the bomb ! " 
" Well," said the king, " what has the bomb to do with 
the letter which I dictate to you ? Continue." 



I. when 


lorsque 


fly into the air, to sauter en rair 


pierce, to 


Percer 


9. crash fracas^ f. 


near 
shock 


prisde 
ibranlemeut^ m. 


what is the mat-| ^^.^ ^.^.,.^ ^^ , 


fortune ^ 


bonheur, m. 


look itir, ra. 


astonishing 


itonnant 


3. what has to do q^a de commun 


fragment 


iclatt m. 






EXERCI 


BE 144. 



I. Henry the Fourth, king of France, had [impf.] a 
horse which he liked (very) much ; he had said that he 
would cause the man to be hanged who* should inform 
him of its death. The horse paid its [= the] tribute to 
[the] nature. 2. A Gascont informed^ thes king^ of-this3 
loss* thus*: "Alas, your Majesty!" he said, "your 
horse !...this fine horse !...the horse of your Majesty !.., 
oh heaven, this magnificent horse!..." 3. "I lay wager 
that it is dead," cried the king alarmed. " You will be 
hanged," said the Gascon, "you have given t yourself 
the first news of it. 



I. inform of, to apprendre 
Majesty Majesti 



3. lay wager, to parier 
alarmed alarmi 



* The Relative Pronoun ought not to be separated from its antecedent 
t See Fifty-Third Rule. X Ste Gr § 8i. 
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A, 172 

Abbreviations, 61 

able, to be, 165, 168 {a) 

about, to be, 135 

acqn^ir, 12S / 

acauire, 128 

Adjectives, fem. of, see F^fmi- 
nine ; pL of, 16 ; agreement of, 
16, 60; comparison of, see 
Comparison ; position of, 131 ; 
denoting the material of which 
a thing is made, 166 (a) ; 
having a donble form for the 
masc, 107 (^) ; reason for k, 
95 N. * ; formed from the 
name of Nations, 19 ; place 
of such adj., 19 

Adverbs, position of, 164 {a and 
d) ; derivation ot, 164 {c) ; 
expressing quantity followed 
hy de, 77 ; of negation fol- 
lowed hy df, 77 ; comparison 
of, see Comparison 



ago, 104 

aimer mieox, 171 

all = tont, 157 ; » tout ce qui 

andioKil ce que, 136 N.* 
aller, loS, 135 ; s'en aller, 109 
amener, diff.fr, apporter, S4 N.+ 
ann^, instead of zn^ 1 51 (^) 
apercevoir, diff, Jr. ^apercevoir^ 

166 (i^) 
apparent, to be, 176 
apparoir, 176 
appear, to, 145 

apporter, diff,fr, amener, 84N.t 
Article — 

(i) Definite, 9, il, 142; 

etym. o^ 9 N.+ ; 143 N.t; 

used bdbre the names of 

Countries, 72 ; not translated, 

162 

(2) Indefinite, 7 ; not trans- 
lated, 162 

(3) Partitive, 75 ; Genitive 
of, 77, 79 
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as. ..as, 128 

assail, to, 62 

assaillir, 62 

asseoir, s', 130 

at = i, 33 

aussitot que, followed by the 

Future, 69 
Auxiliary verbs, see Verbs 
avant, diff,fr, devant, 100 
avoir, 7 — 16 

Banish, to, 40 — ^48 ; 56 — 60 

bannir, 40 — ^48 ; 56 — 60 

battre, 88 

be, to, 17—25 

beat, to, 88 

beau, 107, 95 N.* 

become, to, 177 

before = avant and devant, 100. 

believe, to, 147 ; 148 N.* 

benir, 88 

better, it is b. or to like b., 171. 

bless, to, 88 

blow, to (flowers), 177 

boil, to, 63 

boire, 141 

bom, to be, 121 ; I was b. 

121 N.* 
bouillir, 63 
braire, 176 
bray, to, 176 
break, to, 88 
bring, to = ameoer<iff^apporter, 

84N.t 
bruire, 176 
by, dijf,Jr, par, 93 

C, sound of, 18 

Can, I can, 165, 168 {a and d). 
Cardinal Numbers, see Nume- 
rals 
cause, to, 134 
ce, 27 

ce-ci, ce-1^ 29 
ceci, cela, 31 
celui, 30 ; celui-ci, 30, 31 



celui qui, 126 

cent, 146 

chaque, chacun, 153 

choir, 177 

clore, 177 

close, to, 177 

clothe, to, 64 

come, to, 136 

Comparison, of adject, 127, 

130 ; of adverbs, 130. 
condude, to, condure, 141 
conduct, to, conduire, no 
confire, no 
Conjugations, ist, 26 — ^39 ; 2nd, 

40—47 ; 48—65 ; 3d, 66—74 
Conjunction, "that," 142 N.* 
connaitre, 145; diff, fr, savoir, 

168 {b) 
coudre, no 
Countries, names of, preceded 

by the Def. Art. 72 
courir, 158 
couvrir, cover, to, 61 
craindre, 113; followed by ne^ 

112 
croire, 147 ; 148 N.* 
croitre, 150 
cueillir, 63 

Days of the week, 79; et3rm. 

of, 79 N.* 
de, 33 

decajr, to, 158 
deceive, to, devoir, 177 
d^choir, 158 
defaillir, 177 
devoir, 160 

devant, diff.fr. avant, 100 
die, to, 162 

dire, diff.fr. parler, 116 N.J 
do, to, 132 

does and do, not expressed, 6 
done = pray, please, 72 N. * 
drink, to, 141 
due, to be, 177 
Each, 153, 157 
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^choir, 177 
eclore, 177 
^crire, 118 
eighty, 146 



Elision, of <r, 7, 9, II (</), 81 

(f), 124; not elided, 151 (a) ; 

of a, 9, 81 {c) ; not elided, 

151 (a) ; of /, 36 N.* 
en, use of 75 ; place of, 90 {b) ; 

etym. of 90 N.f ; placed after 

y^ 105 N.* 
etre, 17— -25 

every, every one, 153, 157 
everything, 157 
evil, to do, 176 



Fail, to, faillir, 177 

faire, 132 

fall, to, 177 

fall to, to, 177 

falloir, 174 

fear, to, 113 

feel, to, 50— 55 ; 56--6a 

Feminine of Adj., 16 ; reason for 
it, 16 N.* ; of Adj. in x and 
f^ 95 ; reason for it, 95 N.* 
of Adj. in g and r, 96 ; reason 
for it, 96 N.* ; of Adj. in oj, 
aiSy etc., 103 ; reason for it, 
95 N.* ; of Adj. in er^ 107 ; 
of beau^ etc., 107; reason for 

it, 95 N.* 
f^r, 88 
fetch, to, 176 
flee, to, 64 

fleurir, flourish, to, 88 
follow, to, 125 
forfaire, forfeit, to, 176 
fou, 107, 95 N.* 
frire, 177 
fry, to, 177 
fuir, 64 



Gather, to, 134 

gentltman » monsieur, not gen- 

tilhomme, 61 N.i 
Gerund, 57 
g^ir, 177 
get, to, 134 
go, to, 108 
go away, to, 109 
graze, to, 151 
grind, to, 151 
grow, to, 150 

Haifr, 88 
happen, to, 135 
hate, to 88 
have, to, 7 — 16 ; 134 
hear, to, 176 
he who, 126 
her, his, 38 
hers, his, 42, 48 
herself, himself, 122. 
him who, 126 
hold, to, 136 
home, at, 121 
hundred, 146 

Has 

il y a = there is and ago, 104 

Impersonal Verbs, 103 

In = ^ en, dans, 33 

Initial Letters :^>, 12 (r) ; names 
of the month and days of the 
week, 150 N.* ; adjectives 
formed from the name of a 
nation, 19 

Interrogative Sentences, 8, 12, 
85, 91 ; interrogative-negative 
sentences, 13, 27, 87 [b) 

Intransitive Verbs, 100 and loi 

it is = il est, c'est, il fait, 105 

its, 38, 42. 

Jouer de, tHff, Jr. jouer k, 170 

N.* , 
just, 135 (c) 
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Know, to, 145 ; 168 {p) 

Last year, month, etc., 97 N.* 

laugh, to, 124 

leur = to them, never takes J, 

48N.t 
lie, to, 177 
like, to, 173 
lire, 151 
live, to, 156 
lorsque, followed by the Future, 

69 

Madame, when used, 60 

mefaire, 176 

mettre, 119 

mil, 146 

milk, to, 126 

mille, 146 

mine, 42 ; friend of mine, 49 (3) 

monsieur, when used, 60 

month, last m., see Last 

Months, names of, 150 N,* 

Mood, Subjunctive, 179 

mou, 107, 95 N.* 

moudre, 151 

mourir, 162 

mouvoir, 162 

move, to, 162 

must, 159, 174 

my, 39 

Naitre, 121 

Negation, 1 1 ; second part of the 

n. omitted, 100 
nej2[ative sentences, ii, 87 (a) ; 

interrogative-n., 13, 27, 87 {b) 
not so... as, 128 
Nouns, plural of, see Plural 
Nouns, taken in a partitive 

sense, 77, 79 ; in apposition, 

162 
Numerals — 

(i) Cardinal numbers, I44, 

146; etym. of 144 N.* ; 146 

N.t; 147 N.* ; pronunciation 



of, 145; used inst. of the 
Ordinals, 149 {b) 

(2) Ordinal numbers, 149 ; 
etym. of 149 N.+ 

Object, direct, place of, 35. 

obliged, to be, 160, 174. 

of, not translated, 150 N.f 

offer, to, offrir, 61 

on, not translated, 150 N.f 

oneself, 122 

only, 151 (f) 

open, to, 61 

Ordinal numbers, see Numerals 

ought to, 159 

ouir, 176. 

ouvrir, 61 

owe, to, 160 



paltre, 145 

paraitre, 145 

parler, 26—38 ; 56—60 ; diff,fr, 
dire, 116 N.J 

Participle, present, 55 ; past, 56, 
60, 187 

partir, conjugated with ^tre, 50 
N.f 

Passive Voice, 93 

penser de, diff, fr, penser i, 
137 Kc) 

perceive, to, 166 [b) 

Periphrastic Conjugation, 91 

place, to, 119 

plaire, 153 

play on, to, and to play at, 170 
N.* 

please, to, 153, 173 (/) 

please = done, 72 N.* 

pleuvoir, 176 

Plural, of nouns = j, 10 ; reason 
for it, 10 N.f ; of nouns in j, 
jr, 2, 12 ; reason for it, 12 N.* 
of nouns in au and eu^ 26 
reason for it, 67 N.* [p and d) 
of nouns in (?», 65 ; reason for 
it, 67 N.* {c) ; of nouns in a/. 
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67 ; reason for it, 67 N.* («) ; 
of nouns in ail^ 70; double 
plural form, 71 ; of adjectives, 
16 ; of adjectives in a/, 67 ; 
reason for it, 67 N.* (a) 
point of, to be on the, 135 
pouvoir, 165 ; diff, fr, savoir, 

pray = done, 72 N.* 

prefer, to, 171 

prendre, 122 

Prepositions, 58 \en^ 58 ; to^ not 
translated, 135, 164 (</) ; 173 
\d)\ 17/^ {d) ; pour, 192N.II 

preserve, to, no 

project, to, 62 

Pronouns, conj. demonstr., 27, 
29; etym. of, 27 N.f ; disj. 
demonstr., 30; etym. of, 30 
N.+; conj. possess., 38; etjrm. 
of, 38 N.*; disj. possess., 42; 
etjrm. of, 42 N.* ; conj. per- 
sonal, 81, 83 ; et3rm. of, 81 
N.*; place of, 81 (^), 1 15, 
117; disj. pers. 118, 120; 
conj. relat. 122 ; gu^, never 
omitted, 112 N.* ; disj. relat, 
124 ; conj. intent^. 141 ; dis). 
interrog., 137; indefin,, 153, 

155. 157 . , , 

Pronunciation, of Cardinal num- 
bers, 1/^$ ; of secom/, 149 N.^; 
of /^ 152 

Quand, followed by the Futiure, 

69 
que, 124, 141 
quel, 141 

quelque, quelqu'un, 155 
querir, 176 
qui, 124, 137 
quoi, 137 

Rain, to, 176 

read,, to, 151 

receive, to, recevoir, 166 



Reflective Verbs, 95, 97 

resolve, to, 154 

resoudre, 154. 

return = rendxe and retoumer, 

69 N.* 
rire, 124 
rompre, 88 
run, to, 158 
rustle, to, 176 

Say, to, 116 

saillir, 62 

savoir, 169; drf, fr, pouvoir, 

168 (a) ; diff, fr, connaitre, 

168 (^) 
sell, to, 66 — 74 
sentir, 50—55 ; 56—60 
seoir, 177 
she who, 126 

si = if, 35 ; = whether, 70 
silent, to be, 154 
sit, to, 177 ; sit down, to, 130 
some, and some one, 155 
sortir, 50 N.f 
soufifHr, 61 
sourdre, 177 
sow, to, no 

sp^dc, to, 26 — 38 ; 56 — 60 
spring out, to, 177 
strike, to, 88 
Subjunctive Mood, 179 
Substantive, see Nouns 
sufler, to, 61 
suivre, 125 

Superlative of adj. 127 
surseoir, suspend, to, 177 

T, the so-called euphonic /, 8 [b) 

talre, se, 154 

take, to, 122 

tenir, 136 

than = que, 127 ; = de, 147 

N.§ 
that, 27, 29, 31, 142 N.* ; that 

one, 30 
their, theirs, 48 
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them who, 126 

themselves, 122 

there is, are, 104 

they who, 126 

thine, 32 

think, to = penser de and penser 

\ 137 Kc) 
this, this one, 27, 29, 30 
thousand, 146 
ti, pronunciation of, 1 52 
tissu, 176 
to = ^, 33 ; = pour, 192 N.|| ; 

not translated, 135, 164 {d) ; 

173 ('0; 174 W 

tout, 157 

traire, 126 

tremble, to, tressaillir, 62 

trouble, 171 

Vaincre, 126 

valoir, 171 

vanquish, to, 126 

vaut mieux, 11, 171 

vendre, 66 — 74 

venir, 136 

Verbs, Auxiliary, 7 — 25 ; 181 
Weak, 26 — 106: {a) 1st Conj. 
26 — 39; {d) 2d Conj. 40— 
47 ; 48—65 ; (r) 3d Conj. 
66 — 74 ; {d) peculiarities of 
verbs of the three conjuga- 
tions, 82 — 90; [{aa) verbs 
in -cer and -^er, 82 ; {dd) 
verbs like tnener and pos- 
sSJerj 83 ; {cc) verbs in -eler 
and -eteTf 85 ; {dd) verbs in 
-^ger, -ayer^ -oyer, -uyer, 
87 ; {ec) hair, binir, fleurir, 
firir, battre, rotnpre, 88 — 
90] ; [e) Verbs used interro- 



gatively etc., 91; (/) Passive 
Voice, 93 ; ( g) reflective, 95 ; 
{h) intransitive, 100 ; im- 
personal, 103—106 

vStir, 64 

vieux, 107, 95 N.* 

vingt, 146 

vivre, 156 

void, voil^ 139 ; etym. of. 139 
N.+ 

vouloir, 173 

Want, to, 175 {c and d) and N.* 

water-jug, 172 

week, last, see Last 

What = ce qui, ce que, 84 N.* ; 
139 N.J; = que, 137, 141, 
139 N.J; = quel, 141; 139 
N.+ ; = comment, 141, 139 
N. J ; = quoi, eh, bien (in ex- 
clamations) 

whether = si, 70 

which, 141, 112 N.* 

who, 137, 141 

whole, 157 

whom, 137, 112 N.* 

whose = dont, 124, 137 

wine-glass, 172 

wish, to, 173 

world, the whole, 157 

worth, to be, 171 

woven, 176 

write, to, 118 

Y, place of, 90 [p) ; etym. of, 90 
N.J ; precedes en, 105 N.* 

year, last, see iMst ; in the year. 
147 N.J 

you, 60 

your 38 
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Those words which occur very frequently, as, alsOy already ^ sister^ 
brother, always^ etc. have been omitted from this list. 



Above 


an cUlh de 


again 


denouveau 


absolutely 


absolument 


not again 


ne...plus 


academician 


accuUniicien 


against 


contre 


accept, to 


accepter 


agitate, to 


agHer 


accomplish 


accomplir 


Agnes 


Agnis 


accord, with one d*un commun 


Ale3cander 


Alexandre 


accord 


accord 


alas ! 


Mas! 


accordmgto 


d^aprh ; sdon 


all, at all 


du tout 


account 


ricit. m. 


allot, to 


destiner h 


accustom o-s.,1 


\o iaccoutumer d, 


aUy 


aim, m. 


acquaintance 


connaissance, f. 


almost 


presque 


acquit, to 


absoudre 


air 


air, m. 


act 


acte, m. 


ambassador 


ambassadeur, m. 


act, to 


agir;jouer (theatre) 


America 


AnUrique, f. 


action 


action, f. 


amongst 


entre, parmi 


actor 


acteur, m. 


amuse o-s., to 


iamuser 


active 


acHf, active 


ancestors 


ancitres 


acute 


poignant 


anger 


coHre, f. 


address 
admiration 


adresse, t 
admiration, f. 


angry, to get ) 
with ( 


sefEtcher contre 


advertisement 


annonce, f. 


animal 


bHe,i, 


advice 


conseil, m. 


announce, to 


annoncer 


i£sop 


£sope 


annoyance 


contrariiti, t 


after 


apris 


annoyed, to be iennuyer 


afternoon 


aprh-midi, £ 


anoint, to 


oindre 


afraid, to be 


avoir peur 


another 


un autre, uneautrt 
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answer, to 


ripondreh 


beautiful 


beau,bel(m.)bdU{l) 


answer 


riponse^ f. 


because 


parceque 


any one 


personne 


bed 


litj m. 


anything 


rien 


bed, to go to 


se coucher 


apple 


pomme, f. 


beer 


bilre, f. 


approach, to 


iapprocher de 


before 


\ avant; avant de {be- 
\ fore an InfiniHv^ 
mendicity, t. 


Aristides 


Aristide 


arms 


armeSf f. 


beggary 


arrival 
as 


arrivie^ f. 
• cotnme 


begin, to 


J commencer ; se met" 
\ treh 


as.. .as 


atis5i...que 


behave, to 


se conduire 


ascend, to 


monter 


behavedjwell- 


sage 


ashamed, to be avoir honte 


believe in, to 


ajotUerfoi h 


a.sk, to 


K deniander ct qn. ; 
\ prier qn, 
eioftni 


belong to, to 


appartentr d 


bell 


cloche, f. 


astonished 


bench 


banc, m. 


astonishing 


itoMiant 


benefactor 


bienfaiteur, m. 


astrologer 


astrologue^ m. 


beside 


hcbtSde 


Athens 


Ath^nts 


besiege, to 


assi^ger 


atrocity 


atrocitS^ f. 


besieger 


assiigeant, m. 


attack, to 


attaquer 


betray, to 


trahir 


attack 


attaque^ f. 


bet^^'een 


entre 


attentive 


attentify attentive 


beverage 


boisson, i. 


attract, to 


attirer 


bind, to 


rdier 


augment, to 


augmenter 


bird 


oiseau, m. 


Augustus 


Augnste 


birth 


naissance, t 


Austria 


Autrichty f. 


bite, to 


mordre 


autumn 


automnty m. 


bitterly 


amh^ement 


avaricious 


avare 


blacken, to 


noircir 


avail, to 


servir 


blame, to 


bldmer 


avoid, to 


fuir 


blind 


aveugle 


awake, to 


rhjeUler ; k/eiller 


blood 


sang, m. 






blush, to 


rougir 


Bad 


mauvais ; m&hant 


boarding sicAiool pension, f. 


balcony 


balcon^ m. 


boat 


bateau, m. 


ball 


balle, f. 


body 


corps, m. 


ball 


baly m. 


Bohemia 


Boh^me, f. 


banker 


banquier 


bomb-shell 


bombe, f. 


bank-note 


billet de banqtu 


bonnet 


chapcau, m. 


bark, to 


aboyer 


boot 


botte, f. 


barley 


orge, f. 


booty 


butin, m. 


bathe, to 


se haigner 


bottle 


bouteille, f. 


battle 


combat, m. 


bouquet 


bouquet, m. 


battle-field 


J champ {m. ) de ba- 
\ tai/le{{.) 


box 
brave 


botte, f. 
courageux 


B.C. 


avant J^sns Christ 


bread 


pain, m. 
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break, to 


casser ; rompre 


child 


enfant^ m. 


break out, to 


klater 


choose, to 


choisir 


breakfast, to 


dejeuner 


Christian 


Chretien 


brightness 


clarify f. 


church 


iglise, f. 


bring up, to 


Sleuer 


Cicero 


Ciceron 


brother-in-law 


beaU'fr^re 


cider 


cidre, m. 


Burgundy wine vln de bourgo^ne 


circle 


cercie^ m. 


build, to 


bdtir 


city 


«V/, f. 


bum, to 


brtder 


claims 


titreSf pi. m. 


bmsk, to 


iclater 


claret 


vin de Bordeaux 


business 


afftilresy m. 


clasp, to 


joindre 


bush 


buissoHf m. 


clean, to 


nttoyer 


butter 


beurre, m. 


clever 


habile 


button 


bouton 


climate 


climaty m. 






climb, to 


vionter ; gravir 


Caesar 


Cesar 


close 


serre 


cake 


gdteau, m. 


closet 


tabinetf m. 


call on, to 


aller trouver 


cloth 


habity m. drapt m 


candle 


chandelUy f. 


clothes 


hardes, pi. 


cap 


casquelte, f. 


cloud 


miage, m. 


captain 


capUaine, m. 


coachman 


cochtr^ m. 


card 


carte^ f. 


coal 


charbon, m. 


carriage 


voiture^ f. 


coat 


habtty m. 


cirry, to 


porter 


coffee 


cafty m. 


Cartliaginian 


Carthaginien 


colri, to l)e 


avoir froid 


case 


cos, m. 


college 


colle^ey m. 


cask 


tonueau^ m. 


comejn haste, to acconrir 


castle 


chdteau 


comedy 


cojnedie, f. 


catch, to 


S'tisir 


commit, to 


commettre 


• 


J cattse ( f. ) proch (m . ) r 
j ajraire^S.) 


common 


comvtun 


cause 


companion 


cofjipagnon, m. 


Cecilia 


Cchle 


complain, to 


seplaindre 


celebrated 


cilftbre 


completely 


compUtement 


censurable 


bldmable 


composition 


composition, f. 


ceremony 


ceremonies L 


1 conceal, to 


taire 


certain 
certainly 


certain^ e 
certainement 


conceal s-th. 
from s-o., to 


> cacher qch. a qn. 


certificate 


bulletin^ m. 


conduct 


condiiite, f. 


change 


change'fienty m. 


confidence 


confianccy f. 


chapter 


chapitre, m. 


congratulate, Xof^licit^r de 


chatter, to 


baliller 


conscience 


conscience, f. 


cheap 


h bon marche 


consent, to 


conscntir cL 


cheerful 


gai, gaie 


consequence 


sttile. f. 


cheerfulness 


gaiete^ f. 


console, to 


consoler 


cherry 


cerise^ f. 


consulate 


consiilat, m. 


chief 


chef. m. 


contain, to 


conienir 
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content, to satisfa're 

contented content^ e 

continue, to continuer 
continually sans cesse 
contrary, on the au contraire 
conversation conversation, f. 



converse 

about, to 
convince, to 
copper 
copy, to 
copy-book 
com 

correct, to 
corrupt, to 
cottage 
country 



f ientretenir de 






convatncre 
cuwre, m. 
copier 
cahier, m. 
bliy m. 
corriger 
corrompre 
chaumihrey f. 



campagnCf f, 
country, inthec ^ la campagne, f. 
country-house maison de campagne 



count 
crash 
creditor 
credulous 
criminal 
Christopher 
Columbus 
cross 
crown 
cry, to 
cubic 

cultivate, to 
cup 
curate 
cure, to 
custom 
cut o-s., to 
cut off, to 






Danger 

Danish 

dagger 

daily 

darken, to 

dawn, to 

day 

day, the other d. 



comtCy m. 
fracas J m. 
criancier, m. 
credule 
criminel 

\ Christophe Colomb 

croiXf f. 

ecy^ mi. 

crier ; pleurer 

cubic 

cuUiver 

tasse, t 

cure, m. 

giUrir 

coutunie, f. 

se couper 

retrancher 

danger, m. 
danois 

poignard, m. 
dejour enjout 
obscurcir 
poindre ; Sclort 
jour, m. 
Vautrejour 



day.thed. after ) ^. . , 

*^ «,««.«™ \ apres'dematn 
to-morrow ) ^ 

day, the d. before la veille 

day, the d. be- ) ... 

foreyesterd. { <««"»'->4"^ 

day, fromd. to d. dejour en jour 

day, the fol- \ i j j 
lowing d. \l'tmdeniam,rvi. 

deal, a great d. beaucoup 

cher ; ckiri 



dear 

debase, to 

debt 

deceive, to 

decide, to 

deeply 

defend, to 

deliberate, to 

delighted 

Demosthenes 

department 

depict, to 

depth 

desert 

deserve, to 

despair 

destitute 

destroy, to 

determine, to 

dictate, to 

dictionary 

Dido 

difference 

difHcult 

difficulty 

Diogenes 

direct 

discourse 

discover 

discovery 

discuss, to 

discussions 

dish 

dishonour 

dissatisfied 

dissolve, to 

distance 



ainlir 

dette, f. 

trotnper 

risoudre 

profondhnent 

difendre 

dilibirer 

ckarmi ; ravi 

Defnosthine 

dipartement 

peindre 

fond, m. 

disert^ m. 

tnSriter 

desespoir^ m. 

dipourvu 

dJtruire 

risoudre 

dieter 

dictionnaire m. 

Didon 

difference, £ 

difficile 

difficult^, f. 

Diogine 

direct 

discours, m. 

dicouvrir 

dkouverte, f. 

discuter 

dibats, pi. m. 

portion, f. 

dishonorer 

micontent, e 

dissoudre 

distance, f. 
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distinct 
• distract, to 
distribute, to 
district 
divide, to 
dog 
domino 
doubt about, to 
doubtful 
Dover 

draught j 

draw, to 

drawing-room 

dress 

dressmaker 

driver 

duke 

duration 

during 

dust, to 

Dutchman 

duty 

dye, to 

Early 

easily 

Easter 

easy 

eat, to 

Edmund 

educate, to 

Edward 

effect 

egg 
egotist 

either... or 

not... either 

elder 

elect, to 

eleven 

embassy 

embellish, to 

Emily 

emperor 

employ, to 



distinct 
distrain 
ripartir 
locality, f. 
ripartir; diviser 
chieftf m. 
domino^ m. 
douter de 
douteux 
Douvres 

Icourant (m.) d^air 
(m.) 
tirer ; dessiner 
salon J m. 
robiy f. 
couturitre^ f. 
cocker^ m. 
duc^ m. 
durie^ f. 
pendant 
essuyer 

HollandaiSf m, 
devoir, m. 
teindre 

de bonne heure 
ais^ment 
Pdques 
facile 
manger 
Edmond 
ilever 
Edouard 
effect, m. 
oeuf, m. 
igoiste, m. 
OU...OU 
ni... nonplus 
atni 
Hire 
onze 

ambassade, f. 
embellir 
^mUie 
empereur 
employer 



empty, to 


vider 


end 


fin, I, 


engagement 


obligation, f. 


Englishman 


Anglais 


enjoin, to 


enjotndte 


enjoy a th., to 


jouir de qch. 


enlarge, to 


ilargir 


entry 


entrie, f. 


envelope, to 


envtlopper 


envelope 


enveloppe, t 


epitaph 


^itaphe, f. 


equal 


i^al 

eckapper; se sauver 


escape, to 


especially 


surtvut 


esteem, to 


estimer 


essay 


composition, f. 


even 


mime 



ever, for ever pour toujours 
everyone chacun, e 

everything tout, m. 

everywhere partoui 
everywhere tXsepartout ailleurs 
examination examen, m. 



example 
exact 
except 
execute, to 
exercise 
exist, to 
expense, at the } 
e. of 
explain, to 
extent 
extract, to 
extravagant 
extreme 

Face 

faculty 

faded 

faint, to 

fair 

faithful 

falcon 

falsehood 

fan 



exemple, m. 
exact, e 
excepts 
exicuter 
thhme, m. 
exister 

I attx dtpens de 

expliquer 
Stendue, i. 
extraire 
fou 
extreme 

visage, m. 

faculti, Lfonction, f. 

fani 

s'hanouir 

blond, e 
fidhle 
Jaucon, m. 

mensonge, m. 

Sventail, m. 
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far 

farmer 

fashion, in f. 

fast 

fat 

fate 

fatigue 

fault 

favour, to 

favourable 

favourite 

iear 

fear, to 

feast 

February 

feebleness 

feed, to 

feign, to 

fellow-man 

festival 

fetch s-th. 

fight, to 

fill, to 

fine 

finger 

finish, to 

fire 

film 

firmly 
first, at f. 
five 

flatterer 
flattery 

ilee, to 

flower 

flute 

fog 

folly 

food 

foolish 

foot 

on foot 

for 

force, to 



loin 


forbid, to 


defendre; inierdire 


fermier^ m. 


forehead 


front, m. 


h la mode 


foresee, to 


prSvoir 


profondimcnt 


forget, to 


oublier 


gras 
sort, m. 


forgive, to 


J pardonner a ; ab* 
\ soudre 


fatigue, I 


formality 


formaliti, f. 


faute, f. 


formerly 


autrefois 


favoriser 


fortress 


forteresse, f. 


propice 


found, to 


fonder 


favoriy favorite 


fragment 


iclat, m. 


cratnte, f. 


Francis 


Francois 


avoir peur 


Frederick 


Fridirtc 


fite, f. 


French 


franfais 


fivrier 


fresh 


frais 


faiblesse, f. 


Friday 


vendredi 


nourrir 


frighten, to 


effrayer 


feindre 


frightful 


terrible 


semblable 


frock-coat 


redingote, f. 


file, f. 


frontier 


fronti^re, f. 


a Her chercher qch. 


frugality 


frugality, f . 


combattre 


fulfil, to 


remplir 


reniplir 


function 


fonction, f. 


btau 


funeral 


enterretnent, m. 


doigt, m. 


furnish, to 


fournir 


achever 






feu, m. 






maison (f. ) de com- 
merce (m.) 


Gain (fig.) 


valoir 


game 


jeu, m. 


ferniement 


garden 


jardin, m. 


d*abord 


gate 


parte, f. 


cinq 


Geneva 


Genfve 


flatieur, m. 


generous 


gSnireux 


flatterie, f. 


general 


gifUral, m. 


\ ienfutr ; prendre la 
Xfuiie 


Genevese 


genevois 


German 


allemaiid 


fleur, f. 
flMe, f. 


get, to 


Kobtenir : acqutrir; 
\ gagner 


brouillard, m. 


ghost 


revenant, m. 


extravagance, f. 


girl 


file, f. 


nourriture, f. 


give up, to 


c^der 


fou 


glad 


chamii', aise 


pied, m. 


glad 


voloniiers 


h pded 


glad, to be 


se rijouir 


pour ; dcpitis ; car 


gladiator 


gladiateur, m. 


contraindre; forcer 


glass 


verre, m. 
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glimpse, to 


I mtrevoir 


heart, by h. 


par cceur 


catch a g. of 


heinous 


inarme 


glory in, to 


se glorijier de 


helmet 


casque, m. 


glove 


ganty m. 


help, to 


secourtr 


glove-maker 
go up to, to 


gantier^ m. 

se diriger vers qtt. 


help one to 
s-th., to 


1 servir qn, di 


go, to 


alier; serendre 


hem 


curlet, m. 


God 


Dieu 


hen 


poule, f. 


gold 


or, m. 


henceforth 


dhormais 


goodness 


bontJ, f. 


here 


m m 

tci 


goods 


marchandise, f. 


hermit 


solitaire, m. 


gooseberry 


groseilUj i. 


hero 


hA'os, m. 


gospel 


evangiky m. 


hide, to 


cacher 


govern, to 


gouverner ; rigir 


high 


haut 


grapes 


raisin^ m. 


hill 


colline, £ 


grave 


grave 


hillside 


coteau, m. 


Greece 


Grhe, £ 


hiss, to 


siffler 


Greek 


grec; grecjue 


holy 


saint 


green 


vert 


hope, to 


espirer 


grief 


ckagrinfm.d(nileur,i. 


horror 


horreur, £ 


grieve, to 


affliger 


hotel 


hdtel, m. 


grocer 


epicier^ nu 


house, at the 


f chez 


gross 


grassier 


h. of 


ground 


terre, f. 


how 


comment 


grow, to 


grandir 


how far 


jusqu^ oi^ 


guardian 


tuteur, m. 


however 


cependant 


guess, to 


deviner 


hungry, to be 


avoir /aim 


guest 


hOie, m. 


hunt, to 


chasser 


guilty 


coupable 


huntsman 


chasseur, ra. 


gun 


fusU, m. 


hurt, to 


nuire d 






husband 


ipoux, m. 


Habit 


habitude, f. 


hut 


cabane, L 


halfpenny 


sou, m. 






hand 


main, f. 


Idea 


idie 


handkerchief 


mouchnr de poche 


idle 


paresseux 


handsome 


beau 


iU 


malade 


hang, to 


pendte 


imitate, to 


imiter 


Hannibal 


Annibal 


immense 


immense 


happens, it h. 


il arrive 


impartial 


impartial 


happy 


heureux ; content 


imperial 


imphicU 


harness 


harnais, m. 


imposition 


pensum, m. 


hatch, to 


faire iclore 


in 


dans 


haughty 


altier 


inattentive 


inattentif 


heal, to 


guirir 


incite, to 


mouvoir 


health 


santi, f. 


increase, to 


agrandir 


heart 


coeur, m. 


Indian 


indien 
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indicated 

industry 

infer 

infirmity 

influence 

inform, to 

infringe, to 

inhabit, to 

initiative 

injure, to 

ink 

inscription 

instead of 

instructive 

insult 

intellectual 

interest 

invitation 

Irish 

iron 

irritate, to 

Italian 

Jesus Christ 

Jew 

jeweller 

John 

joy 

judge 

Julius 

just 

justify, to 

Key 

kill, to 

kind 

kindness 

knife 

knowledge 

Lacedemonia 
lamp 
lance 
land, to 
landlord 



indiqui 

Iindustrify f.; appli- 
cation^ f 
conclure 
infirmiti^ im 
influence^ f . 
instruire ; avertir 
enfrdndre 
hcdnter 
initiaiivef f. 
nuire d 
encre^ f. 
ifiscription^ € 
au lieu de 
instructif 
affront^ m, 
intelUctuel 
intirit, m. 
invitation^ f. 
irlandais 
fer, ra. 
irriter 
italien 

Jisus Christ 
juif, m. 
joaillier, m. 
Jean 
jotej f . 
juge, m. 
Jules 
juste 
justifier 

clef.i. 
tuer 

espice^ f. 
bonti^ f. 
couteaUf m. 
savoir, m. 

ZacJd/mone, f. 
lampe, f. 
lance, f. 
aborder 
proprietaire, m. 



language 
last 

last, at L 
late 

laugh, to 
laugh at, to 
law 

law-suit 
lawyer 
lazy 
lead, to 
leaf 
leak, to 
learn by heart, t 
least, at L 
leave, to 
leave for, to 
lemonade 
lend, to 
at length 
lengthen, to 
less 
letter 
liable 
library 
life 
light 
light, to 
lightly 
like, to 
likely 
lime 

lime, quick L 
line 
linen 
listen, to 
little, a L 
live, to 
lively 
locksmith 
lodger 
London 
long (adv. ) 
longer, no 1. 
longer, no 1. 
anything 



langue, f 
dernier 
enfin 
tard 
rire 

se moquer de 
hif f. 
prochf m 
avocatf m. 
paresseux 
mener 
feuille, £ 
fuir 

o apprendrepar cceuf 
aumoins 
sartir; quitter 
partir pour 
limonade, L 
prker 
enfin 
crditre 
itwins 
lettre, f. 
sujet 

btblioihiquey f. 
vie, f. 
lumih^e, C 
allumer 
U^rement 
aimer 
probable 
chaux, f. 
ckaux vive 
ligne, f. 
toUe, f. 
icouter 
unpeu 
demeurer 
vif 

serrurier, m. 
locataire, m. 
Londres 
longtemps 
ne, . .plus 

> ne...plus rien 
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look at, to 

look for, to 

lord 

lofe, to 

loss 

lotf (ate 

loto 

loudly, sing L 

Louisa 

love, to 

lucrative 

famcb, to 

Lycuigus 

Ijic 

Mad 

majestic 

magnificent 

magpie 

maintenance 

man, old m. 

manners 

mande 

mannscript 

many 

market 

Bfaxy 

mascHi 

mast 

master 

master-key 

matter 

meeting 

meadow 

meal 

medal 

meditation 

meet, to 

mendidty 

metal 

Michaelmas 

midnight 

Midsnmmer 

mile 

milk 

miU 



regarder 
chercher 
sa^noir, m. 
pgrdre 
pertfy £ 
sortf m. 
hio, m. 
to chanter haul 
Louise 

aimer ; cherir 
lucratif 
(Ujeuner 
Lycurpte 
lyre^ t 

fou 

majestueux 
magnifique 
pie,t 

subsistancej C 
vieillard, m. 
nueursj t pL 
manteau, m. 
manuscrit, m. 
bmucoup 
niarchfy nL 
Marie, 
mafon, nL 
mdt, m. 
maitre, m. 
passe-partout, m. 
affaire, f. 
assembUe, £ 
pri, m. 
repas, hl 
nUdaiUe, t 
nUditation, t 
rencorUrcr 
mendiciti, f. 
metai, m. 
la St, Michel 
tninuit^ m. 
la St, Jean 
mille, m. 
lait, m. 
mouliH, m. 



miUer 

minister 

miracle 

miser 

misfortune 



meunter* m. 



mifiistre, m. 

miracle, m. 

avare, m. 

malheur, m. 
mist,momingni. brume matinale 
mistake faute, t 

mistaken, to be j^ tromper 

modHe, m, 

moment, m. instant 
m. 



model 
moment 



at this very 
moment 
Monday 
money 
more 

not any more 
morrow, to-m. 
mortal 
Moses 
mother 
mountain 
move, to 
much 



h Vinstant mime 

lundi, m. 

argent, m. 

davantage ; plus 

ne...plus 

demain 

martel 

Mdise 

mire, i, 

montagne, t 

Snumvoir 

baiucoup 



much, not mudi pas beatuoup 
museum musie, m. 

mustard-maker moutarditr^ m. 



Name 
name, to 
native 
navy 
near 

necessary 
need 

need, to be in 
n. of 
needle 
negligence 
neighbour 
neither... nor 
new 

New year 
news 
next 
nice 



Hom, m. 
nommer 
natal 
flotte^ t 
prisde 
nicessaire 
besoin^ m. 

avoir besoin de 

aiguille, fr 
negligence, £ 
prochain, m. 
ni...ni 
nouvfou 
le Ntfuvel an 
nouvelle, f. 
prochain 
joli 
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night 

no 

nobility 

nobody 

noise 

noon 

not any more 

note- book 

notice, to 

novel 

nowhere 

number 

numerous 
nut 

Oak 
oats 

obey s-o., to 
oblige, to 
obtain, to 
o'clock, 12 

(day) 
occupation 
offend, to 
offer 
officer 
oil 
old 

old (bread) 
omit, to 
on 



nuit, f. 

non 

noblesse, f. 
per Sonne... ne 

bruity m. 

midif m. 

fte. . .plus 

cahier^ m. ; carnety m . 

s^apercevoir 

romany m. 

nulle part 
I nombrefXa. ; numiroy 
\ m. 

nombreux 

noixy f. 

ch^ney m. 

avoiney f. 

obiir d qn. 

obligcr ; contraindre 

acquSrir 

midi 



occupation, f. 

offenser 

offrey I 

officier, m. 

huiUy i, 

vieux 

rassif 

omettre 

sur 

tout de suite ; ct la 

fois ; h V instant 

seulement ; ne... que 

ouvert 
open with, to be ttre franc envers 
open,to (flowers) </<r/«?r<f 
open, to ouvrir 

opportunity occasion, f. 

opposi 

orange, f. 

orateury m. 

ordre, m. 



once, at o. 

only 
open 



opposite 
orange 
orator 
order 



other autre 

ounce once, f. 

overdone with accabU de 



order, in o. to afin de, pour 
orphan orphelin, m. 



page, f. 

page, m. 

douleur, f. 

pinible 

pairey f. 

Palais, m, 
pale, to become pdlir 
parasol ombrelle, f. 

parcel paquet, m. 

parchment parchemin, m. 

pardon s-o., to pardonner h qn. 



Page 

page (boy) 

pain 

painful 

pair 

palace 



park 

part 

partner 

pass, to 

passage 

passion 

passport 

path 

patient 

patronize, to 

pay a visit, to 

pear 

peasant 

pedestal 

pencil 

penknife 



pare, m. 

partie, f. ; rdle, m. 
assocU, m. 
passer 
passage, m. 
passion, f. 
passe-port, m. 
chemin, hl 
tnalcuiey m. 
protSger 
rendre visite 
poire, f. 
paysany m. 
piedestcU, m. 
crayon, m. 
canif, m. 



people (natk)n) peuple, m. 



people 

period 

permission 

Pei*sian 

person 

peruse, to 

phenomenon 

photography 

piano 



S^enSy m. pL 
pdriodcy f. 
permission, f. 
persCy m. 
personne, U 
feuillcter 
phinomhne, m. 
p/iotographie, f. 
piano y m. 



pick a lock, to crocheter 

picture tableauy m. 

picturesque pittoresque 

piece piecCy f. 

pillage, to piller 
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pious 

pipe 

pistol 

pity, to 

place, to 

place 

place, to lake 

plague 

plan 

planet 



pieux 
pipe J f. 
pstolet, m. 
plaindrr 
placer 
placey f. 
avoir lieu 
plaiey f. 
projet^ m. 
plan^te^ f. 



play a game, to faire une parlie 
play, to 
plough, to 



plum 
pocket 
pocket-hand- 
kerchief 
poem 
point 
Pole 
polite 
poor 
pope 

population 
port 
post 
postman 
potato 
pound 
powder 
powerful 
practice in, to 
precept 
precious 
prefer, to 
prepare, to 
present 
present 
present at, to be assLter J 



jotter 
labourer 
prune^ f. 
poche, f. 

[ mouchoir de poche 

pdtne^ m. 

pointy m. 

polonais, m. 

poll 

pauvre 

pape, m. 

population, f. 

port, m. 

paste, f. 

facteur, m. 

pomme dc terre, f. 

livre, f. 

poudre, f. 

puissant 

iexercer d 

pricepte, m. 

pricieux 

prifSrer 

labourer; sepriparcr 

present 

prisent, m. 



preserve, to 

president 

pretty 

price 

pride 

priest 

principle 



confire 
prisiient, m. 
joli 

prix, m. 
orgueily m. 
ptitre, m. 
prtncipe^ m. 



p'rinting 

prisoner 

private 

privilege 

procure, to 

professor 

profound 

project, to 

prolong, to 

pronounce, to 

pronunciation 

proof 

property 

proportion, in 

p. as 
proposition 
prostrate, to 
protect, to 
protector 
proud 

provide for, to 
public 
publish, to 
publisher 
punishment 
pure 



impfimerie, f. 
prisonnier^ m. 
partirulier 
priviUge 
procurer 
prvftsseur, m. 
profond 
satllir 
proloiy^er 
prononcer 
prononciation, C 
preuve, f. 
bitn, m. 

- ^ mesure que 

proposition, f. 
seprosterner 
protiger 
proiecteur, m. 

pouri'oir d 
public 
publier 
hiieur, m. 
punition, i, 
pur 

pureti 



purety 

put, to 

put on, to 

put to flight, to mettre enfuite 



mettre 



Quickly 
quiet 
quietly 
quite 
quote, to 

Railway 
rather 
ready 
reality 
reap, to 
reappear, to 
reascm 
receive, to 



vite 

tranqmVe 
trattquillement 
tout a fait 
citer 

chetnin defer 
plu'St 
prit 

riaWi, f. 
recueillir 
reparattre 
raison, f. 
accueillir 
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recognize, to 
record-offices 
red (hair) 
reflect, to 
refusal 
refuse, to 
regiment 
rep^ret, to 
reign, to 
rejoice, to 
relieve 
religion 
remain, to 
remarkable 
remember s-o.,to 
remonstrance 
remorse 
Remus 
renomice, to 
rent 

repair, to j 

rep>eat, to 

reproach 

reputation 

resemble, to 

resist, to 

retain, to 

return 

revolt, to 

reward, to 

reward 

richly 

riddle 

right, to be 

rigour 

ring 

ring the bell, to 

ripe 

ripen, to 

river 

road 

rob, to 

Roman 

roof 

room 



rcconnattre 
arc hives J f. pL 
rotix^ rousse 
Wflickir 
refusy m. 
refuser 
rigimenty m» 
regrdter 
rigtier 
se rijouir de 
subvenir b- 
relij^ionf f. 
rester 

reniarquahle 
se souvenir de 
remontrance 
remordsj m. pi. 
Rimus 
renoncer h 
tertMy m. 

riparer; raccommo- 
der 

ripiter 
reproche^ m. 
riputoHon^ f. 
ressembler 
risister h 
retenir 
rendre 
se r&volter 
ricompenser 
ricomptns , f. 
richement 
httgmet i. 
avoir raison 
rigueurj f. 
bague, f. 
sonner 
tnUr 
miirir 
riviire^ f. 
chemitty m. 
voter 
romain 
toit, m. 
place, f. 



room chambre, f. 

root tacitUf f. 

rudder gouvernail, ql 

rule ^^ff^j t 

rule, to regler 

ml e,to( weather) shnr 

"inids)' '° *"' i ^'»>^ 
ruse rusej f. 

Russia Russie, f. 

rye seigl^, m. 



Sad 

sail 

sailor 

Saint Ampoul 

sally 

salute, to 

sand 

sarcasm 

satisfy, to 

Saul 

say again, to 

scarcely 

scholar 

school 

school-fellow 

scissors 

scold, to 

Scotland 

seal, to 

sealing-wax 

search, to 

season 

secretary 

see 

see again, to 

seek, to 

seize, to 

sempstress 

send for, to 

send, to 

sentence 

sentinel 

serpent 



triste 

voile^ f. 

marin, m. 

Sainte Ampoule 

sortie, f . 

saluer 

sable, m. 

sarcasme, m. 

satisfdUre; cotUenter 

Saiil 

redire 

h peine 

ilive, m. 

ecole, f. 

camarcuie d*icoU 

ciseaux, m. 

iriprimander ; gron- 
dir 
Acosse, f. 
cacheter 

cire (f.) h cacheter 
fouiller 
saisoHf f. 
secretaire 
voir 
revoir 
chercher 
saisir 

ccu^urih'e, f. 
eiwoyer chercher 
expkdier 
phrase, f. 
sentinelle, f. 
serpent^ m. 
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servant 

several 

severe 

severely 

shadow 

shameful 

sheep 

shepherd 

shilling 

shine bright, 

shirt 

shock 

shoe 

shoes 

shop 

shorten, to 

shout, to 

show, to 

shun, to 

shutter 

side 

silkworm 

silver 

silver, to 

similar to 

since 

sing, to 

single 

sir 

sister-in-law 

situated 

situation 

slave 

sleep 

sleep, to 

sleepy, to be 

slice 

slight 

slowly 

snow 

so 

sob, to 

society 

sofa 

soften, to 



domesiique, m. 
plusieurs 
rtgoureux 
sevhrement 
ombre, f. 
honteux 
brebiSy f. 
berger, m. 
schelltngy m. 
to resplendtr 
chemise^ f. 
ibranlement 
Soulier , m. 
chaussures, f. pi. 
magasin, m. 
abrSger ; dicroitre 
crier 
montrer 
fuir 
volety m. 
c6tiy m. 
vers'Ci'Soie, m. 
argent, m. 
blanchir 
pareil h 
depuis ; puisque 
chanter 
seui 

monsieur, m. 
belle-sceur, f. 
situi 

! situation, i,\ position, 
f. ; plcLce, f. 
esciave, m. 
sommeil, m. 
dnrmir 
avoir sommeil 
morceau, m, 
Urer 
lentement 
neige, f. 
si 

sanglotrr 
soctJt^, f. 
so/a, m. 
cidoucir 



soil, to 

soldier 

some one 

something 

sometimes 

son-in-law 

song 

sorcerer 

sorry 

soul 

soundly 

soup 

Southern 

sow, to 

Spaniard 

sparkle, to 

Sparta 

speak ill of s. 

o., to 
spectacles 

speech 

sf>end, to 

spire 

spoon 

sport 

spurs 

spring 

stable 

stag 

stand, to 

stand abash- 
ed, to 
star 
state 



salir 
soldnt 
quelqu^ttn 
quelque c/iose 
quelquefois 
gendre, m. 
chanson, f. 
sorcier, m. 
fachi 
dme 

profondSment 
soupe, f. 
meridional 
semer 
espagnol 
ainceler 
Sparte 

I mAiire de qn 

lunettes, f. 

Sdiscours, m. ; ha- 
rangue, L 

dSpenser 

clocher, nu 

cueiller, f. 

jeu, m. 

ipSrons, m. 

printemps, m. 

icurie, f. 

cerf, m. 
I Hre debout 
\ se tenir debout 

\ demturer interdit 



itoile, f . 

etcU, m. 

States-General Hats ghieraux 
%\.ziion {Railway) gare, t. 
stay 

steal, to 
steel {^AdjS\ 
steep 
steward 
stick 
stm 
stockings 



sejour, m. 
voter 

mitallique 
escarpi 
intendant, m. 
canne, f. 
encore 
baSf TtL 
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stop, to 


s^arrii.r 


Templar 


Templier, m. 


storm 


orage^ m. 


temptation 


tefttation, f. 


story 


histoirCf f. 


termination 


terminaison, f. 


straight 


droit 


testimony 


tinioignage, m. 


strange 
stranger 


Stranger 

• 


Thames 
thank, to 


Tamise, f. 
remercier 


Strasburg 


Strasbourg. 


theatre 


spectacle 


stratagem 


rusej f. 


thee-and-thou 


,\.otutoyer 


strawberry 


fraisey i. 


then 


done ; alors ; puis 


straw-hat 


chapeau de paille 


Theodore 


Theodore 


street 


rue, f. 


Thermopylae 


Thermopylfs, (pL) 


strike, to 


frapper 


thick 


ipais, ipaisse 


strive, to 


combattre 


thief 


voleur 


struggle, to 


se debattre 


thimble 


d'e 


study, to 


itudier 


think it over. 


to rSJlkhir h qch 


stuff 


itoffe, f. 


think of, to 


iaviser de 


stupid 
suburb 


sot 
faubourjf^ ra. 


think (= sus- 
pect), to 


' \ se douter de 


success 


succh, m. 


thirsty, to be 


avoir soif 


succomb, to 


succomber 


thorn 


Spine, f. 


such 


tel, fern, telle 


thought 


pensSe, f. 


suffer, to 


souffrir 


throne 


trdne, m. 


sufficiently 


assez de 


throw down, J 


;o renverser 


sum 


somme, f. 


throw away, to jeter 


summer 


StSy m. 


throw [rivers). 


to se jeter 


sun 


soleil, m. 


ticket 


billet, m. 


Sunday 


dimanche, m. 


tie up, to 


ficeler 


sup 


souper, m. 


till 


jusqu^h 


surface 


surface^ f. 


time 


temps, m. ; fois, f. 


surprise, to 


surprendre 


timid 


crainiif 


surrender, to 


se rendrt 


tired 


fatignS 


surround, to 


entourer 


together 


ensemble 


survive, to 


survivre d 


too 


trop ; aussi 


Sweden 


Sidde, f. 


top 


sommet, m. 


sword 


SpSe, f. 


torment, to 


tourmenter 






towards 


envers 


Table 


table, f. 


townhall 


lidtel{m.)deville{l) 


table, round 


gucridon, m. 


toy 


joitjou, m. 


tailor 


iailleui^ m. 


tragedy 


•tra^^c-die, f. 


talk, to 


ciitiser 


train 


train, m. 


lake, to 


vicncr ; prendre 


traitor 


trailre, m. 


take off, to 


6ter 


translation 


version; traduction, {. 


take tea, to 


prendre le thi 


travel, to 


voyager 


task 


iAche, f. \pensum^ m. 


traveller 


<ommis-voyageur, m. 


tax 


impdt, m. 


treason 


trahison, f. 


temperature 


temperature, f. 


1 treaty 


traitS, m. 
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tribunal 


tribunal m. 


waiter 


garfon 


tribute 


tribut, HL 


walk, to 


marche'^ 


trouble 


peine J f. ; chagnn,m. 


wall 


mur, m. 


trousers 


pantalon, m. (pL) 


wander over, 


\,o parcourtr 


truce 


tr^Cy f. 


want, to 


avoir besoin de 


true 


vSritable, vrai 


wants 


besoins, m. (pi.) 


truth 


veriU, t 


war 


guerre, L 


Tuesday 


tnardif m. 


wardrobe 


armoire, f. 


turn around, to 


seretaumer 


warm, to be 


avoir clumd 


tutor 


prir.epteur, m. 


warlike 


btlliqueux 


twelve o'clock 


midi, m. 


wash oneself, to se iaver 


twice 


deuxfois 


watch-maker 


hrrloaer, m. 






water 


tau, L 


umbrella 


ombrdle, t 


water, to 


arrorer 


unbecoming 


inconvenant 


wave 


vague, £ 


under 


sous 


«*«^ ** 


manure, f. ; rjuief 
f. ; chimin, m. 


unfortunately 


malheureusetnetit 


way 


unhappy 


mal/teiireux 


weaken, to 


affuiblir 


unstitcl^ to 


decoudre 


weather 


umps, m. 


untruth 


inensongey m. 


Wednesday 


merer edi, m. 


use, to make ) _^ . _- j. 


week 


semaine, f. 


of 


r 5c iC7~i/ir ac 


week, a week 


par samaine 


usefulness 


utUiU, t 


weigh, to 


peser 


useless 


inutile 


welfare 


salut, m. 






well-behaved 


sage 


Vain, in v. 


en vain 


what 


K cotfibien ; quel, 
\ quelle; quoi 


▼alley 


vallee, f. 


vanguard 


avanl-i^arde, t 


wheat 


Jrtment, m. 


vase 


vase, m. 


when 


quand, loriqu€ 


vegetables 


leguntes (m. pi.) 


whence 


d'oii 


vegetate, to 


vei^eter 


where 


oil 


vein 


veine, t 


whether 


it 


vice 


vice, m. 


whist 


whist, m. 


victor 


vaimju^ur, m. 


whistle, to 


sifler 


village 


village, m. 


whilst 


pendant que 


virtue 


veriu, f. 


white 


blanc{vi.,b. anehe{{. ) 


virtuous 


vertueux 


whiten, to 


blatuhir 


visibly 


d, %fue d'oeil 


whither 


oil 


visit 


visite, f. 


why 


pourquoi 


vivacity 


vivacili, f. 


wicked 


mcchant 


voice 


voix, f. 


will 


votofite, i. 


voice, in a lowv.^ voix basse 


Willinm 


Cuillaume 






wiilini^ly 


valotttiers ; bien 


Wager, to lay 


parier 


wine 


vm, m. 


waist- coat 


gilet, ra. 


wind 


vtn(, m. 


wait for, to 


aticndre 


window-pane 


vitre, i. 



^ 
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wisdom 

wish, to 

wish 

with 

withdraw, to 

without 

wolf 

wood 

word 

work 

work, to 

workman 

wound, to 

wrong, to be 



sagess€f f . 

souhaiter ; disirer 

diiir» m. 

avec 

se retirer 

sans 

lotif^ m. 

bois^ m. 

inot^ m. ; parole^ f. 

ouvra^e^ m 

travailler 

ouvrieTy m. 

blesser 

avoir tort 



jrard 

year 

year, new 

yellow 

yes 

yesterday 

yet 

yet, not yet 

yonder 

young 

younger 

youth 



cour^ f. 
annie^ f. 
U Nouvel an 
jaune 
out 
hier 

pourtant 
ne...pas encore 
Ih'bas 
jeune 

I cadet, (m.); cadette, 

jeunesse, f. 
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CLASSICAL. 

^SChyluS.— THE EUMENIDES. The Greek Tcrt, with Intro. 
dnctioD, English Notes, and Verse Translation. By Bernard 
Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 8to. 

The Gruk text adopted in this Edition ii* based upon that of Wellauer, 
** A most useful feature in the work is the Analysts of MUller^s ctk' 
brated dissertations,'' — British Quarterly Review. 

Aristotle. — AN introduction to aristotle'S 

RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By £ 
VL Cope, Fellow and Tntor of. Trinity ColL Cambridge. Sva 14/. 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI. With Translation and Notes by E. PosTE, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel Collie, Oxford. 8vo. %s, td. 
**Jt is not only scholarlike and careful, it is also perspicuous.'** — 

Guardian. *M work of great skUi:*— Saturday Review. 

Aristophanes.— THE BIRDS. Translated into English Verse, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B. H. Kennedy, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. . 
^ My wish** says the author, ** has been to produce a translation of 

* The Birds * which may be agreeable to the taste of English readers. 

For this purpose I have chosen English metres** 

Blackie.— GREEK and ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR USE 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By John Stuart Blackie, 
Professor of Greek in the Univ. of Edinburgh. Fcap. 8yo. zr. 6^. 
" Why should the old practice of conversing in Latin and Greek be 
altogether discarded)** — PROFESSOR Jowett. 
Tlie present little volume furnishes a series of twenty-five graduated 
dicUogues in paralld columns of Greek and English on a great variety of 
interesting subjects, 

Cicero. — THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. With 
Introduction and Notes. From the German of Karl Halm. 
Edited, with Corrections and Additions, by John E. B. Mayor. 
M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Fourth Edition, revised. Fcap. 8to. 55. 
*' On the whole we have rardy met with an edition of a classical 
author which so thoroughly fulfils the requirements of a good school A 
^iwi^'*— Educational Times. ^ 
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Cicero — continued. 

THE ORATIONS OF CICERO AGAINST CATILINA. With 
Notes and an Introduction. From the German of Karl Halm, 
with additions by A. S. Wilkins, BIA., Owens College, Man- 
chester. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 31. 6</. 

THE ACADEMICA OF CICERO. The Text revised and explained 
by James Reid, M.A., Assistant Tutor and late Fellow of 
Christ's Collie, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6</. 
The Notes have been written throughout with a practical reference to the 
needs of junior students^ with a view to the final Classical Examina- 
tion for Honours at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Demosthenes. — on THE crown, to which is prefixed 
iESCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON. The Greek Text with 
English Notes. By B. Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's 
CoU^e, Cambridge. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Sto. 55. 
" A neat and useful edition." — ^ATHSNiCUM. 

Greenwood.— THE elements of greek grammar, 

including Accidence, Irr^ular Verbs, and Princmles of Derivation 
and Composition ; adapted to the S3rstem of Crude Forms. By 
J. G. Greenwood, Principal of Owens CoU^^e, Manchester. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5/. 6d. 

Hodgson.— MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be 
rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. Hodgson, B.D., 
late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F. C. Hodgson, 
M.A. i8mo. 3^. 

Homer's Odyssey.— the narrative of odysseus. 

With a Conunentary by John E. B. Mayor, M. A., Kennedy 
Professor of Latin at Cambridge. Part I. Book IX. — XII. Fcap. 
8vo. 3J. 

Horace. — the works of Horace, rendered mto English 

Prose, with Introductions, Running Analysis, and Notes, by 

James Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, M.A. Globe 8vo. 

3^. 6d, ; gilt edges, 4f. 6d. 

'* Beyond all comparison^ the most accurate and trustworthy of all 

translations." — English Churchman. 

THE ODES OF HORACE IN A METRICAL PARAPHRASE. 
By R. M. HoVENDEN, B. A., formerly of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

Juvenal.—THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. With a 

Commentary. By John E. B. Mayor, M. A., Kennedy Professor 

of Latin at Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. Vol. I. Crown 

8vo. 7j. 6d. Or Parts I. and II. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, each. 

*'A painstaking and critical edition."— ^vv.CTA.TOVi. *^For really 

ripe scholarship, extensive acquaintance with Latin literature, and 

familiar knowledge of continental criticism, ancient and modern, it is 

unsurfassai among English editions." — Edinburgh Review. 
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Marshall.— A TABLE of irregular greek verbs, 

classified according to the arrangement of Curtius' Greek Grammar. 
By J. M. Marshall, M. A. , Fellow and late Lecturer of Brasenose 
Collie, Oxford ; one of the Masters in Clifton College. 8vo. 
cloth. New Edition, is. 
The system of this table has been borrowed from the excellent Greeh 
Grammar of Dr, Curtius, 

Mayor John E. B.)— first greek reader. Edited 

after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by John 

K B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St John's 

Collie, Cambridge. New Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4r. td, 

A selection of short passages^ serving to illustrate especially the Greeh 

Accidence, Unrivalled in the hold which its pithy sentences are likely 

to take on the memory^ and for the amount of true scholarship em* 

bodied in the annotations,^^ — Educational Times. 

Mayor (Joseph B.)— GREEK FOR beginners. By the 

Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in 
King's College, London. Part I., with Vocabulary, is, 6d, Parts 
II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index, 3^. 6fl?., complete in one 
vol. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4^. 6d, 
" We know of no book of the same scope so complete in itself^ or so well 

calculated to make the study of Greek interesting ctt the very com- 

mencement,^^ — Standard. 

Nixon. — PARALLEL EXTRACTS arranged for translation into 
English and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. NixON, 
M.A., Classical Lecturer, King's College, London. Part I. — 
Historical and Epistolary. Crown 8vo. y, 6d, 

Peile (John, M.A.)— an introduction to greek 

AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M. A., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, formerly 
Teacher of Sanskrit in the Universi^ of Cambridge. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. id, 
** A very valuable contribution to the science of language,^"* — Saturday 
Review. 

Plato.— THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, 
with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Lu Davies, M.A.,and D. J. 
Vaughan, M.A. Third Edition, with Vignette Portraits of Plato 
and Socrates, engraved by Jeens from an Antique Gem. i8mo. 
4r. (}d. 
An introductory notice supplies some account of the life of Plato^ and 

the translation is preceded by an elaborate analysis, * * A book which 

any reader^ whether acquainted with the original or noty can peruse with 

pleasure as well as proft,"— Saturday Review. 

PlautUS.— THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. With Notes, 
Prolegomena, and Excursus. By William Ramsay, M.A., for- 
merly Professor of Humanity in the Utxive.x^\\.i ^ Q^^w?Js^ 
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Edited by Professor George G. Ramsay, M. A., of the University 

of Glasgow. 8vo. I4r. 
" ne fruits of that exhaustive research and that ripe and wdl-di^ested 
scholarship which its author brought to bear upon everything thcU he 
undertook are visible throughout?* — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Potts, Alex. W., M.A.— HINTS TOWARDS LATIN 

PROSE COMPOSITION. By Alex. W. Potts, M.A., late 

Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master in 

Rugby School ; and Head Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

Third Edition, enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 3j. 

An attempt is here made to give students^ after they have mastered 

ordinary syntactical rules^ some idea of the characteristics of Latin Prose 

and the means to be employed to reproduce them. The Globe cha- 

racterises it as ** an admirable little booh which teachers ]pf Latin will 

find of very great service, " 

Roby A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 

Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Roby, M.A., late Fellow of St 
John's College, Cambridge. In Two Parts. Part I. containing : — 
Book I. Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. Book III. Word-forma- 
tion. Appendices. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. %s, 6d. Part 
II. — Syntax, Prepositions, &c. Crown 8vo. los, 6d. 
** Marked by the clear and practised insight of a master in his art, A 

book that would do honour to any country," — ATHENiEUM. 

Rust.— FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. G. Rust, M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King's College, London. New 
Edition. i8mo. is, 6d, 

Sallust.— CAII SALLUSTII CRISPI CATILINA ET JUGUR- 

THA. For Use in Schools. With copious Notes. By C. 

Merivale, B.D. New Edition, carefully revised and enlaiged. 

Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d, Or separately, 2s, 6d. each. 

**A very good edition^ to which the Editor hcts not only brought scholar^ 

ship but ifuiependent judgment and historical criticism,** — Spectator. 

Tacitus.— THE HISTORY OF TACITUS TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH. By A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. 
Brodribb, M.A. With Notes and a Map, New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
**A scholarly and faithful translation**— %^'e.Q.lKTOlL, 

TACITUS, THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA OF. A Revised 

Text, English Notes, and Maps. By A.J. Church, M.A., 

and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. y, 6d, 

Or separately, 2s. each. 

** A model of careful editing, being at once compact^ complete^ and 

correct^ as well as neatly printed and elegant in style?* — Athenaeum. 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into English 
by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. With 
Maps and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6^> 
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** At once readable and extut ; may be perused with pleasure by all^ and 
consulted with advantage by the classical student.^^ — ATHENiCUH. 

Theophrastus. — the characters of theo- 

PHRASTUS. An English Translation from a Revised Text. 

With Introduction and Notes. By R. C. Jebb, M.A., Public 

Orator in the University of Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8va 6/. 6</. 

" Mr, Jd}h*s translation is as good as translation can be . . , . Not 

less commendable are the execution of /Si/ Notes and the critical handUmr 

of the Text," — Spkctator. " A very handy and scholarly edition of a 

•work which till now has been beset with hindrances and difficulties ^ but 

which Mr. yeU^s critical sJdU and judgment have at length placed within 

the grasp and comprehension of ordinary readers." — SATURDAY RSVIKW. 

Thring.— Works by the Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head Master 
of Uppingham SchooL 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Constiuing Book for 
Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured Sentence Maps. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. 8vo. is.6d. 
" Very well suited to young students." — Educational Times. 

A CONSTRUING BOOK. Fcap. 8va zs. 6d. 

Thucydides. — THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. Befaig Books 

VL and VIL of Thucydides, with Notes. New Edition, revised 

and enlarged, with Map. By the Rev. Percivai. Frost, M.A., 

late Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 

This edition is mainly a grammaticid one. " The notes are excdlent 

of their kind. Mr. Frost sddom passes aver a difficulty^ and what 

he says is always to the point."— Edvcatiosai. Times. 

Virgil.— THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 

ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Running Ansd^, 

and an Index, by James Lonsdale, M.A. and Samuel Lee, 

M. A. Second Edition. Globe 8vo. y. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d, 

The original has been faithfully rendered^ and paraphrase altogether 

avoided. At the same time, the translators have endeavoured to adapt 

the book to the use of the English reader. ** A more complete edition of 

Virgil in English it is scarcdy possible to concave than the scholarly work 

before «*."— Globe. 

Wright. — Works by J. WRIGHT, M.A., late Head Master of 

Sutton Coldfield SchooL 
HELLENICA ; OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN GREEK, as 

related by Diodorus and Thucydides ; being a First Greek Reading 

Book, with explanatory Notes, Critical and HistoricaL Third 

Edition, with a Vocabulary. i2mo. y. 6d. 
** A good plan well executed." — Guardian. 
A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or, The Fonn and Use of Words 

in l^itip, with Prog^:essive Ezerdsos. Crown 8vo. 4/. 6^ 
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Wright — continued, 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged 

from the First Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages ; 

being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical Notes. 

Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. y. With Vocabulary, y, 6d, . 
** The Notes are abundant^ explicit^ and full of such grammatical and 
other information as boys require*** — AxHENiBUM. 
FIRST LATIN STEPS; OR, AN INTRODUCTION BY A 

SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE 

LATIN LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for tVie Use of Beginners. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4y. 6^. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Airy. — Works by Sir G. B. AIRY, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal :— 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of Students in the Univer- 
sities. With Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
5j. dd, 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OF 
ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINA- 
TION OF OBSERVATIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6j. td, 

UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the University. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With the 
Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the Use of Students 
of the University. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. % 

A TREATISE OF MAGNETISM. Designed for the use of 
Students in the University. Crown 8vo. pj. dd. 

Airy (Osmund). —A treatise on geometrical 

OPTICS. Adapted for the use of the Higher Classes in Schools. 

By Osmund Airy, B.A., one of the Mathematical Masters in 

Wellington College. Extra fcap. 8vo. y» 6d, 

" Carefully and lucuily written^ and render^ as simple as possible by 

the use in cUl cases of the most elementary form of investigation,** — 

AXHENiEUM. 

Bayma. — THE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA- 
NICS. By Joseph Bayma, S. J., Professor of Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst College. Demy 8vo. cloth, los, 6d, 

Beasley.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. By R. D. Beasley, 
M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar School. Fourth 
Edition, revii»ed and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3^. 6d» 
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Blackburn (Hugh).— elements of plane 

TRIGONOMETRY, for the use of the Junior Class of Mathematics 
in the University of Glasgow. By Hugh Blackburn, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. Globe 
8vo. ij. td, 

Boole. — Works by G. BOOLE, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of 
Mathematics in Uie Queen's University, Ireland. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. New and 

Revised Edition. Edited by I. Todhuntsr. Crown 8vo. doth. 

14J. 

^* A treatise incomparably superior to any other elementary book on 

the same subject .with which we are acquainted,"— V-aiuosov^iCKL 

l^r Af^ A7TN1C 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Supple- 
mentary Volume. Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown 8vo. doth. 
Zs.ed, 
This volume contains ail that Professor Boole wrote for the purpose of 

enlarging his treatise on Dijferential Equations, 

THE CALCULUS. OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. Crown Svo. 
doth. loj. td. New Edition, revised by J. F. Moulton, 
^* As an original book by one of the first mathematicians of the 
age, it is out of all comparison with the mere second-hand compilations 
which have hitherto been alone accessible to the student" — Philosophical 
Magazine. 

Brook -Smith (J.)— ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By J. Brook-Smith, M.A., LL.B., St John's 
College, Cambridge ; Barrister-at-Law ; one of the Masters of 
Cheltenham College. New Edition, revised. Complete, Crown 
Svo. 4f. 6d. Part I. 3J. 6d, 
" A valuable Manual of Arithmetic of the Scientific kind. The best 

we have seen," — Literary Churchman. *M« essentially practical 

book^ providing very definite help to candidcUes for almost every kind 

of competitive examination" — British Quarterly, 

Cambridge Senate-House Problems and Riders, 

WITH SOLUTIONS :— 

1848-1851.— PROBLEMS. By Ferrers and Jackson. Svo. 
cloth. 15^. dd, 

1848-1851.— RIDERS. By Jameson. 8vo. cloth. 71. &/. 

1854. — PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Walton and 
Mackenzie. 8vo. doth. lof. 6^. 

1857. — PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Campion and 
Walton. 8vo. cloth. %s, 6d, 

i86a— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Watson and Routh 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7^. 6d, 

1864.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Walton and Wil- 
kinson. Svo. cloth. iQf. 6d. 
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CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF ELEMENTARY NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, for the Degree of B. A. OriginaUy compUed by 
J. C. Snowball, M.A., late Fellow of St John's College. 
Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, and adapted for the Midcfle- 
Class Examinations by Thomas Lund, B.D., Late Fellow and 
Lecturer of St. John's Coll^;e, Editor of Wood's Algebra, &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 5^. 

CAMBRIDGE AND DUBLIN MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL. 
The Complete Work, in Nine Vols. 8vo. cloth. 7/. 4jr. 
Only a few copus remain on hand, Antony the Contributors will 
be found Sir W, Thomsony Stokes, Adams, Boole, Sir W, R, Hamilton, 
De Morgan, CayUy, Sylvester, Jellitt, and other distinguished mathe- 
maticians. 

Candler.— HELP to arithmetic. Designed for the use of 
Schools. By H. Candler, M.A., Mathematical Master of 
Uppingham School Extra fcap. 8va 2s, 6d, 

Cheyne.— Works by C, H. H. CHEYNE, M. A., F.R.A.S. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY 

THEORY. With a Collection of Problems. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d, 

THE EARTH'S MOTION OF ROTATION. Crown 8vo. 
y. 6d, 

Childe.— THE SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE ELLIP- 
SOID AND ASSOCIATED SURFACES OF THE Nth 
DEGREE. By the Rev. G. F. Childk, M.A., Author of 
♦* Ray Surfaces," " Related Caustics," &c. 8vo. lOj. 6d, 
The object of this volume is to develop peculiarities in the Ellipsoid; 

and, further, to establish analogous properties in the unlimited congeneric 

series of which this remarkable surface is a constituent, 

Christie.— A collection of elementary test- 
questions IN PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS ; 
with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic Division, and on the 
Solution of Numerical Equations by Homer's Method. By James 
R. Christie, F.R.S., late First Mathematical Master at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. cloth. %s. 6d, 

Cuthbertson — EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By Francis 
Cuthbertson, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge ; and Head Mathematical Master of the City of 
London School. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4?. 6d, 

Dalton. — Works by the Rev. T. D ALTON, M.A., Assistant 

Master of Eton College. 
RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. New Edition. 

l8mo. cloth. 2s, 6d, Answers to the Examples are appended. 

RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. Part L i8mo. 2s. 
T/tis work is prepared on the same plan as the Arithmetic, 
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Day .— PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY. Part L, THE ELLIPSE, with 
Problems. By 'the Rev. H. G. Day, M.A., Head Master of 
Sedburgh Grammar School Crown 8vo. 3j. 6d, 

DodgSOn.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DETER- 
MINANTS, with their Application to Simultaneous linear 
Equations and Algebraical Geometry. By Charles L. Dodgson, 
M.A., Student and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Small 4to. cloth, los, 6d, 
'*A valuable addition to the treatises we possess on Modern Algebra,** 

— Educational Times. 

Drew.— GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. H. Drew, M. A., St John's College, Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4^. 6d, 

SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREWS CONIC 
SECTIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4J. 6d, 

Earnshaw (S.) — partial differential equa- 
tions. An Essay towards an entirely New Method of Inte- 
gratmg them. By S. Earnshaw, M.A., St John's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Edgar (J. H.) and Pritchard (G. S.)— note-BOOK on 

practical SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Containing Problems with help for Solutions. By J. H. Edgar, 
M.A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the Royal School of 
Mines, and G. S. ^ Pritchard, late Master for Descriptive 
Geometry, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Globe 8vo. 3^. 

Ferrers. — ^an elementary treatise on trilinear 

CO-ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the 
Theory of Projectors. By the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d, 

Frost.— Works by PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St John's College, Cambridge; Mathematical Lecturer of 
King's College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. By 
Percival Frost, M.A. 8vo. 12s, 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. 
With Notes and Illustrations. Also a collection of Problems, 
principally intended as Examples of Newton's Methods. By 
Percival Frost, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth. lOf. 6d, 

Frost and Wolstenholme.— A treatise on solid 

GEOMETRY. By Percival Frost, M.A., and the Rev. J. 
Wolstenholme, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
Collie. 8vo. cloth, i&r. 
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Godfray.— Works by HUGH GODFRAY, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke Collie, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Conches and 
Schools. New Edition. 8vo. cloth. I2s. 6d, 
" A worHng booky taking Astronomy in its proper place in mathe' 
matical sciences. , . , A book which is not likdy to be got up unintdlu 
gently.**— GvARDiAV. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY, 

with a Brief Sketch of the IVoblem up to the time of Newton. 

Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. doth. 5^. 6d, 

** As an elementary treatise and introduction to the subject^ we think it 

may justly claim to supersede all former ones** — London, Edin. and 

Dublin Phil. Magazine. 

Hemming.— AN elementary treatise on the 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for the 
Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, M.A., 
Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. 8vo. cloth, (^s, 
** There is no book in common use from which so clear and exact a 

knowledge of the principles of the Calculus can be so readily obtained.** — 

Literary Gazette. 

Jackson. —GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. An Elemen- 
tary Treatise in which the Conic Sections are defined as the Plane 
Sections of a Cone, and treated by the Method of Projection. 
By J. Stuart Jackson, M. A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 4J. 6d. 

Jellet (John H.)— a treatise on the theory of 

FRICTION. By John H. Jellet, B.D., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; President of the Royal Irish Academy. 
8vo. &r. 6d. 
" The work is one of great research^ and wUl add much to the already 
great reputation of its author** — Scotsman. 

Jones and Cheyne. — algebraical exercises. Pro- 
gressively arranged. By the Rev. C. A. Jones, M. A., and C. H. 
Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical Masters of Westminster 
School. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 2s, 6d. 

Kelland and Tait. — INTRODUCTION TO QUATER- 
NIONS, with numerous examples. By P. Keliand, M.A., 
F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge; and 
P. G. Tait, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge ; Professors in the department of Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. *js, (>d. 

Kitchener. — ^A geometrical note-book, containing 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatory to tlie Study 
of Geometry. For the Use of Schools. By F. E. Kitchener, 
Af. A., Mathematical Master at RMsb7. IS tyj¥.dvtion. 410. 2s. 
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Morgan.— A collection of problems and exam- 

PLES IN mathematics. With Answers. By H. A. 
Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical Lecturer of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s, 6d, 

Newton's PRINCIPIA. Edited by Professor Sir W. Thomson 
and Professor Blackburn. 4to. cloth. 3IJ. 6d, 
" Finding '^ say the Editors, ** tAat aU theecUiions of the Principiaar^ 
now out of print, we hceve been induced to reprint Newton* s last edition 
[of 1726] without note or comment, only introducing the * Corrigenda* of 
the old copy and correcting typographical errors?* The book is of a 
handsome size, with large type, fine thick paper ^ and cleanly cut figures, 
and is the only modern edition containing the whole of Newton* smai work, 
** Undoubtedly the finest edition of the text of the * Principia ^ which has 
hitherto appeared.* —EDVCATioiiAi. Times. 

Parkinson. — ^WorksbyS. Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S., Tutor and 
Praelector of St John's College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. For the 
Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the Higher Classes 
in Schools. With a Collection of Exiunples. Fifth edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. * gs, 6d, 

A TREATISE ON OPTICS. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. lOf. 6d. 

Phear.— ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With Numerous 
Examples. By J. B. Phear, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant 
Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 5^. 6d, 

Pratt.— A TREATISE ON ATTRACTIONS, LAPLACE'S 
FUNCTIONS, AND THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 
By John H. Pratt, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta, Author of 
* * The Mathematical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy. ** Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s, 6d, 

Puckle.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. Widi Numerous 
Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially designed for the 
Use of Beginners. By G. H. PucKLE, M.A. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. doth. 7^. 6d, 
" Displays an intimate acquaintance with the difficulties likely to be 

felt, together with a singular aptitude in removing them,** — ATHENiEUM. 

Rawlinson. — elementary statics, by the Rev. George 

Rawlinson, M. a. Edited by the Rev. Edward Sturges, M. A. , 

of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late Professor of the Applied 

Sciences, Elphinstone College, Bombay. Crown 8vo. cloth. 45. 6d, 

Published under the authority of her Majesty's Secretary of State for 

India, for use in the Government Schools and Collies in India, 

Reynolds.— MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. By E. M. Reynolds, M.A»^ VL-aSsJoKOM^sa^^ 
Master in Clifton College. CtOYm^NO. v*^* 
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Routh.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DYNA- 
MICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With 
Numerous Examples. By Edward John Routh, M.A., late 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge; 
Examiner in the University of London. Second Edition, enlar^^. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 14J. 

WORKS 
By the REV. BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 

Rector of Glaston, Rutland, late Fellow and Senior Bursar 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles andAppU- 

cation ; with numerous systematically arranged Examples taken 

from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial reference 

to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree. Twelfth 

Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. loj. 6^. 

" To all those whose minds are sufficiently developed to comprehend the 

simplest mathematical reasonings and who have not yet thoroughly 

mastered the principles of Arithmetic and Algebra^ it is calculated to 

be of great advantas^e" — ATHENiEUM. ** Mr, Smithes work is a most 

useful publication. The rules are stated with great clearness. The 

examples are well selected^ and worked out with just sufficient detail^ 

without being encumbered by too minute explanations : and there prevails 

throughout it thai just proportion of theory and practice which is the 

crowning excellence of an elementary work,"** — Dean Peacock. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 

cloth. 4J. (id. Adapted from the Author's work on " Arithmetic 

and Algebra." 
^^ Admirably adapted for instruction^ combining just sufficient theory 
with a large and well-selected collection of exercises for practice," — 
Journal of Education. 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. Tenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. Sj. 6d, 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. With Answers. Crown 8vo. 
limp cloth. 2s, 6d. 
Or sold separately, Part I. is, ; Part II. is,; Answers, 6d. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC i8mo. cloth. 3J. 
Or sold separately, Parts I. and II. lod. each; Part III. is, 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. Com- 
plate in one volume, i8mo. cloth, 6s, 6d.; or Parts I., II., and 
III., 2s. 6d, each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. i8mo. cloth. Or separately, 
Part I. 2d.; Part II. ^d,; Part III. 'jd. Answers, 6d, 

THE SAME, with Answers complete. i8mo, cloth, is, 6</, 
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Barnard Smith — continued. 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. i8mo. cloth. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. i8mo. cloth. 

I J. td. The same, with Answers, i8mo. \s, gd. 
KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN. ARITHMETIC. 

i8mo. cloth. 4J. 6d. 
THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRINCIPLES 

AND APPLICATION, with numerous Examples, written 

expressly for Standard V. in National Schools. Fourfli Edition. 

i8mo. cloth, sewed. 3^. 
A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 in. 

by 34 in. on Roller, mounted and varnished, price 3^. 6d, Fourth 

Edition. 
" fVe do not remember that ever we have seen\teaching by a chart more 
happily carried out" — SCHOOL Board Chronicle. 

Also a Small Chart on a Card, price id, 
EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises in 

Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for Standard 

I. in National Schools. Crown 8vo. 9//. 
Diagrams for School-room walls in preparation. 
** We should strongly advise everyone to study carefully Mr. Barnard 
Smithes Lessons \in Arithmetic^ Writin^y and Spelling, A more excel' 
lent little work for a first introduction to knowledge cannot well be 
written, Mr, Smithes larger Text-books on Arithmetic and Algebra are 
already most favourably known^ and he has proved now that the difficulty 
of writing a text-book which begins ab ovo is really surmountable ; but we 
shall be much mistaken if this little book has not cost its author more 
thought and mental labour than any 0; his more elaborate text-books. 
The plan to combine arithmetical lessons with those in reading and spelling 
is perfectly novels and it is worked out in accordance with the aims of our 
National Schools ; and we are convinced that its general introduction in 
all elementary schools throughout the country ttfill produce great educa- 
tional advantages," — Westminster Review. 

THE METRIC ARITHMETIC. {Nearly ready. 

Snowball.— THE elements of plane and spheri- 
cal TRIGONOMETRY; with the Construction and Use of 
Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M.A. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 7j. dd, 

Tait and Steele.— a TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF A 
PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By Professor Tait and 
Mr. Steele. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, los, 6d, 

Tebay.— ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. 
With numerous Examples. By Septimus Tebay, B.A., Head 
Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Rivington. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 
** A very compact useful manual," — Spectator. 
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WORKS 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., P.R.S., 

Of St John's College, Cambridge.! 

^^ Mr. Todhuntei' is chiefly known to students of Mathematics as the 
author of a series of admirable mathematical text-books^ which possess the 
rare qualities of being clear in style and absolutdy free from mistaJzes^ 
typographical or other^ — Saturday Review. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. New Edition. i8mo. doth. 3^. 6</. 

MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 

New Edition. i8mo. doth. 2J. td. 
** For simplicity and clearness of arrangement it is unsurpassed by any 
text-book on the subject which has come under our notice,^* — Educa- 
tional Times. 
ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. New 

Edition. i8mo. doth. 2s, 6d, 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8to. doth. 
6s, 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. doth. 2s. 6d, 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 
Ss. 6d, 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. doth. 4s, 6d, 

ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. Sixth Edition, 
containing two New Chapters and Three Hundred miscellaneous 
Examples. Crovm 8vo. cloth. Is, 6d, 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THfeORY OF 
EQUATIONS. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. doth, 
is, 6d, 
" A thoroughly trustworthy^ complete^ and yet ndt too daborate treatise^ 

Philosophical Magazine. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5^. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. New 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4J. dd, 
** For educcUion^ purposes this work seems to be superior to any others 
on the subject.'*'* — CRITIC. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as appUed to the Straight 
Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous Examples. Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. ^oth. Is, 6d, 
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Todhunter (I.) — continued, 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 
numerous Examples. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. lOJ. dd. 
** Has already taken Us place as the text-book on that subject** — 
Philosophical Magazine. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. lOf. 6d, 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE 
DIMENSIONS. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. doth, 4f. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With numerous 
Examples. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. lar. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
PROBABILITY, from the tune of Pascal to that of Laplace. 
8vo. i8j. 

RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS, 
principally on the Theory of Discontinuous Solutions : an Essay 
to which the Adams Prize was awarded in the University of Cam- 
bridge in 187 1. 8vo. dr. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES OF 

ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF' THE EARTH, 

from the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 2 vols. 8vo. 24/. 

** Stick histories are at present more valuable than original work. 

They at once enable the Mathematician to make himself master of all thai 

has been done on the subject^ and also give him a clue to the right method 

of dealing with the stibject in future by showing him the paths by which 

advance has been made in the past ,,,Itis with unmingled satis/action 

that we see this branch adopted as his special subject by one whose cast oj 

mind and self culture have made him one of the most accurate^ as he cet' 

tainly is the most learned^ of Cambridge Mathematicians,** — Saturday 

Review. 

Wilson (J. M.)— ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books 
I. II. III. Containing the Subjects of Euclid's first Four Books. 
New Edition, following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Associa- 
tion. By J. M. Wilson, M.A., late Fellow of St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Mathematical Master of Rugby School. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With Appen- 
dices on Transversals and Harmonic Division. For the use of 
Schools. By J. M. Wilson, M. A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3x. (>d, 

Wilson (W. p.)— A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. P. WILSON, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
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and Professor of Mathematics in Queen's Collie, Belfast 8vo. 
9^. (id, 

**7%is treatise supplies a great educational need" — Educational 
Times. 

Wolstenholme. — A BOOK of mathematical 

PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the Cambridge Course. 
By Joseph Wolstenholme, Fellow of Christ's College, some- 
time Fellow of St John's College, and lately Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics at Christ's College. Crown 8vo. doth. &r. 6d, 
*^Judici<ms^ symmetrical , and wdl arranged,"— Guardian. 



SCIENCE. 

ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 

It is the intention of the Publishers to produce a com- 
plete series of Scientific Manuals, affording full and ac- 
curate elementary information, conveyed in clear and 
lucid English. The authors are well known as among 
the foremost men of their several departments ; and their 
names form a ready guarantee for the high character of the 
books. Subjoined is a list of those Manuals that have 
already appeared, with a short account of each. Others 
are in active preparation ; and the whole will constitute a 
standard series specially adapted to the requirements of be- 
ginners, whether for private study or for school instruction. 

ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With lUustrations. By SiR G. B. 

Airy, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal. New Edition. i8mo. 

cloth. 4r. 6d, 
Six lectures^ intended "to explain to intelligent persons the principles 
on which the instruments of an Observatory are constructed^ and the 
principles on which the observations made with these instruments are 
treatai for deduction oj the distances and weights of the bodies of the 
Solar System," 

ASTRONOMY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and 
Nebulae, and numerous Illustrations. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. New Edition. i8mo. 5^.6^. 
" Full^ clear, sound, and worthy of aUention^ not only cts a popular expo- 
sition, but as a scientific ^ Index,^" — ATHENiEUM. ** The most fasci- 
ffo/m^ 0/ detnentary books on the Sciences," — Nonconformist. 
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Elementary Class- Books — continued. 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
IN ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By John Forbss- 
ROBERTSON. i8mo. doth limp, is, 6d, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 
numerous Illustrations. By T. H. Huxi^ET, F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines. New Edition. 
i8mo. doth. 45. 6d. 
** Pure gold throughout,^ — GUARDIAN. ** Unquestionably the clearest 

and most complete dementary treatise on this subject that we possess in 

any language," — Westminster Review. 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By T. Alcock, M.D. i8mo. \s, 6d, 

BOTANY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By D. Oliver, 

F. R. S. , F. L. S. , Professor of Botany in University Collie, London. 
With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. New Exlition. i8mo. 
cloth. 4J. 6d, 

CHE^MISTRY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC 
AND ORGANIC. By Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in Owens Collie, Manchester. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Chromo-Litho of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Al- 
kalies and Alkaline Elarths. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. ^. 6d. 
** As a standard genercd text-book it deserves to take a leading place ** — 
Spectator. " We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of aU our 
dementary treatises on Chemistry." — Medical Times. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. By Millicknt 

G. Fawcett. New Edition. i8mo. 2j. 6^. 

** Clear ^ compact^ and comprehensive," — Daily News. ** The relations 
of capital and labour have never been more simply or more clearly 
expounded,"-— CoSTEUVORABY Review. 

LOGIC. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and Indue- 
tive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary of 
Logical Terms. By W. Sta nley Jevons, M. A. , Professor of Logic 
in Owens College, Manchester New Edition. i8mo. 3J. 6d, 

^* Nothing can be better for a school-book," — Guardian. 

**J^ manual alike simple, interesting, and scientific," — ATHENiEUM. 

PHYSICS. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo- 

B 
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Elementary Class-Books — continued. 

liths of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulae. New Edition. 
i8mo. 4^. td, 
" The beau ideal of a scientific text'hook^ clear, accurate, and thorough" 
Educational Times. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis Jones, Chemical Master 
in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by Professor 
RoscoE. With Illustrations, New Edition. i8mo. 2j. dd. 

ANATOMY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. George 
MiVART, F.R.S., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St Mary*» 
Hospital With upwards of 400 Illustrations. i8mo. 6x. 6d. 
** It may be questioned whether any other work on Anatomy contains 
in like compass so proportionately great a mass of information. " — Lancet. 
** The work is excelleftty and should be in the hands of every student of 
human anatomy." — Medical Times. 

STEAM.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By John Perry, 
Bachelor of Engineering, Whitworth Scholar, etc., late Lecturer in 
Physics at Clifton College. With numerous Woodcuts and 
Numerical Examples and Exercises. i8mo. 4J. 6d, 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
Flower (W. H.)— an introduction to the oste- 

OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of 
the Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England in 1870. By W. H. Flower, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, 
With numerous Illustrations. Globe 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Hooker (Dr.)— the students flora of the 

BRITISH ISLANDS. By J. D. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S., 

M.D., D.C.L., President of the Royal Society. Globe 8vo. 

lar. td. 

" Cannot fail to perfectly fulfil the purpose for which it is intended." — 

Land and Water. — ** Containing the fullest and most accurate 

manual of the kind that has yet appeared." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Oliver (Professor).— first book of Indian botany. 

By Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarium 

and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor of Botany 

in University College, London. With numerous Illustrations. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. ds. dd. 

^^ It contains a well-digested summary of all essential knowledge pertain^ 

ing to Indian botany, wrought out in accordance with the best principles 

of scientific arrangement." — Allen's Indian Mail. 

Other volumes cf these Manuals will follow. 
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NATURE SERIES. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By J. 
Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and numerous 
illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6^. 

THE' ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. By 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. y, 6d, 
" We can most cordially recommend it to young naturalists. ** — Athe- 

NiEUM. 

THE BIRTH OF CHEMISTRY. By G. F. Rodwell, F.R. A.S., 
F.C.S., Science Master in Marlborough College, With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 
" We can cordially recommend it to all Students of Chemistry.^'' — 

Chemical News. 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forbes, M.A., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6^, 

Other volumes to follow. 



Ball (R. S., A.M.)— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. 
A Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. By R. S. Ball, A.M., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in the ^Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. Royal 8vo. i6j. 

Clodd.— THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD: a Simple 

Account of Man in Early Times. By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S. 

Third Edition. Globe 8vo. 3/. Also a Special Edition for 

Schools. i8mo. u. 

Professor Max Muller, in a letter to the Author ^ says: ^^ I read 

your hook with great pleasure, I have no doubt it will do good, and I 

hope you will continue your work. Nothing spoils our temper so much as 

having to unlearn in youthy manhood, and even old age^ so many things 

which we were taught as children, A book like yours will prepare a far 

better soil in the child's mind, and I was delighted to have it to read to 

viy children,'^ 

Cooke (Josiah P., Jun.)— first principles of 

CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Josiah P. Cooke, Jun., 
Ervine Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard College. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo. I2J. 

Thorpe (T. E.)— a series of chemical problems, 

for use in Colleges and Schools. Adapted for the preparation of 
Students for the Government, Science, and Society of Arts Ex- 
aminations. With a Preface by Professor Roscoe. i8mo. 
cloth. IX. Key. \s. 
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'SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The necessity of commencing the teaching of Science in Schools at an 
early stage of the pupil's course has now become generally recog- 
nized, and is enforced in all Schools under Government inspection. 
For the purpose of facilitating the introduction of Science 
Teaching into Elementary Schools, Messrs. Macmillan are now 
publishing a New Series of Science Primers, under the joint 
Editorship of Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfour 
Stewart. The object of these Primers is to convey information 
in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and interesting to 
pupils in the most elementary classes. They are clearly printed on 
• good paper, and illustrations are given whenever they are necessary 
to the proper imderstanding of the text. The following are just 
published : — 

PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Roscoe, Professor of 

Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. i8mo. is. Third 

Edition. 
PRIMER OF PHYSICS. By Balfour Stewart, Professor of 

Natural Philosophy ^in Owens College, Manchester. i8mo. is. 

Third Edition. 
PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Archibald 

Geikie, F. R. S., Murchison- Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 

at Edinburgh. Second Edition. i8mo. is. 
Everyone ought to know something about the air we breathe and the 
earth we live upon, and about the relations between them; and in this 
little work the author wishes to show what sort of questions may be put 
about some of the chief parts of the book of nature ^ and especially about two 
oj them — the Air and the Earth, The divisions of the book are as 
follows:— The Shape of the Earth— Day and Night^The Air— The 
Circulation of Water on the Land — The Sea — The Inside of the Earth, 
PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. By Professor Geikie, F.R,S. With 

numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. i8mo. cloth, is. 
In these Primers the authors have aimed, not so much to give informa" 
tion, as to endeavour to discipline the mind in a way vuhich has not 
hitherto been customary, by bringing it into immediate contact with 
Nature herself For this purpose a series of simple experiments {to be 
performed by the teacher) has been devised, leading up to the chief truths 
of each Science. Thus the power of observation in the pupils will be 
awakened and strengthened. Each Manual is copiously illustrated, and 
appended are lists of all the necessary apparatus, with prices, and 
directions as to how they may be obtained. Professor Huxley^ s introduc- 
tory volume has been delayed through the illness of the author, but it is 
funv expected to appear very shortly. ** They are wonderfully clear and 
lucid in their instruction, simple in style, and admirable in plan." — 
Educational Times. 
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Science Primers — continued. " 

PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael Foster, M.D., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrktions. i8mo. is. 

In preparation : — 

INTRODUCTORY. By Professor Huxley. 
PRIMER OF BOTANY. By Dr. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S. 
PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abbott.— A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt to 

illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modem 

English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M. A., Head Master of the 

City of London SchooL For the Use of Schools. New and 

Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. df. 

*^ A critical inquiry , conducted with great skill and knowledge^ and 

with all the appliances of modern philology .... We venture to bdieve 

that those who consider themsdves most proficient as Shakespearians 

will find something to learn from its pages,'* — Pall Mall Gazetts. 

" Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare^ but 

as tending to familiarize the reader with Elizabethan English in 

general,^* — ATHENiEUM. 

Barker.— FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COOKING. By Lady Barker. i8mo. \s. 
** An unpretending but invaluable little work .... The plan is 
admirable in its completeness and simplicity ; it is hardly possible that 
anyone who can read at all can fail to understand the practical lessons on 
bread and beefy fish and vegetables ; while the explanation of the chemical 
composition of our food must be intelligible to all who possess sufficient 
education to follow the argument^ in which the fewest possible technical 
terms are used,"STECTATOR. 

Berners.— FIRST lessons on health. By j. Ber- 

ners. i8mo. IS, Third Edition. 

Besant.— STUDIES IN early French poetry. By 

Walter Besant, M. A. Crown 8vo. Ss, 6d, 
" In one moderately sized volume he has contrived to introduce us to the 
very best, if not to cdl of the early French poets," — ATHENiEUM. " In- 
dustry, the insight of a scholar, and a genuine enthusiasm for his subject, 
combine to make it of very considerable value,** — Spectator. 

Breymann.— A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHI-. 
LOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By Hermann Breymann, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on French Language and Literature at Owens 
College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. 6^. 
" We dismiss the work with every expression of satisfaction. It can- 

not fail to be taken into use by all schools which endeavour to make the 
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Mudy of French a ms^s towards the higher cultured — Educational 
Times. ^*' A good ^ soundyvah^able philological grammar. The author 
presents the pupil by his method and by detail, with an enormous amount 
of information about French not usually to be found in grammars^ and 
the information is all of it of real practical TMilue to the student who 
really wants to know French well, and to understand its spirit . , , At 
the end a long chapter called * Reasons and Illusiratisns ' forms an 
exceedingly interesting and valuable dissertation upon French phUo- 
losy,^^ — School Board Chronicle. 

Calderwood.— HANDBOOK OF moral philosophy. 

By the Rev. Henry CalDerwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Priilosophy, University of Edinburgh. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. dr. 
" A compact and useful work .... will be an assistance to many 
students outside the author's own University,** — Guardian. 

Delamotte.— A BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOK. By P. H. 

Delamotte, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New Edition, 

improved. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 
*' We have seen and examined a great many drawing^books, but the one 
now before us strikes us as being the best of them all" — Illustrated 
Times. **A concise^ simple^ and thoroughly practical work, TTie 
letterpress is throughout intdligible and to the point,** — Guardian. 

Goldsmith.— THE TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of Society; 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With Notes Philological -and Explanatory, by J. W. Hales, M. A. 
Crown 8vo. 6^. 

Green.— A HISTORY of the English people. By the 

Rev. J. R. Green, M.A. For the use of Colleges and Schools. 
Crown 8vo, 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philological 
and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English. 
Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A., late 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Lecturer in English Literature and Classical Composition at King's 
College School, London, &c. &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. dd, 

Helfenstein (James).— a comparative grammar 

OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. Being at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the English Language, and comprising 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modem English, Icelandic 
(Old Norse), Danish, Swedish, Old High German, Middle High 
German, Modem German, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, and Dutch. 
By James Helfenstein, Ph.D. 8vo. i8j. 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole. On 
Sheet. IX. 
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Jephson.— SHAKESPEARE'S "TEMPEST." With Glossai^i 
and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. M, Jkphson, Second 
Edition. i8mo. \s, 

Kington-Oliphant.— THE SOURCES OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH. By J. Kington-Oliphant. Extra fcap, 8vo. 6j. 
" Mr» Oliphanfs book is, to our mind, one of the ablest and most 
scholarly contritions to our standard English we have seen for many 
years, . . . TTte arrangement of the work and its indices make it in' 
valuable as a work of rejference, and easy aliki to study and to store, when 
studied, in the memory J** — School Board Chronicle. " Comes 
nearer to a history of the English language than anything that we have 
seen since such a history could be written without confusion and con-" 
tradictions.''^ — Saturday Review. 

Martin.— THE POETS HOUR : Poetry Selected and Arranged 
for Children. By Frances Martin. Second Edition. i8mo. 
2s, 6d, 
Nearly 200 Poems selected from the best Poets, ancient and modern, 

and intended mainly for children between the ages of eight and twelve. 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS. Poetry selected by Frances 
Martin. Second Edition. i8mo. 3J. td. 
Intended mainly j or girls and boys between the ages of twelve and sevcn^ 
teen, 

Masson (Gustave).— a compendious dictionary 

OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGEKFrench-English and English- 
French). Followed by a List of the Principal Diverging Deriva* 
tioiis, and preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. By 
Gustave Masson, Assistant-Master and Librarian, Harrow 
SchooL Square half-bound, ts. 
This volume, though cast in the sam£ form as other dictionaries, has 
several distinctive features which increase its value for the student. In the 
French- English part, etymologies, founded on tJie researches of Messrs, 
LittrS, Schaer, and Bracket, are given. The list of diverging deriva* 
tions, at the end of the volume, will be very useful to those who are 
interested in tracing the various developments of original Latin words. 
But that which makes it almost indispensable to students of the political 
and literary history of France, is to be found at the beginning oj the work, 
where M. Masson has drawn up clear and complete tables of historical 
events^ viewed in connection with the developments of literature and lan- 
guage, between the death of Charlemagne, 814 A.D., and that of Louis 
PhUippe, 1850I These tables are illustrated by remarks on the various 
social moods, of which the works produced were the expression. Appended 
also is a list of the principal Chronicles and Memoirs on the History of 
France which have appeared up to tJie present time; the French Re- 
publican Calendar, compared with the Gregorian; and a Chronological 
list of the principal French Newspapers published during the Revolution 
and the First Empire, 
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^Orris. — Works Jpy the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., Lecturer on 
English Language and Literature in King's College School. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 

comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 

Language, and on Word-formation. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 

Svo. 6j. . 

" It makes an era in the study of the English tongui^ — SATURDAY 

Review, *^ He has done his work with a fulness and completeness 

that leave nothing to be desired" — Nonconformist. *^ A genuine 

and sound book. " — Athen A UM. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, Containing Accidence and Word -formation. iSmo. 
2s. 6d. 

Oppen.— FRENCH READER. For the Use of CoUeges and 
Schools. Containing a graduated Selection from modem Authors 
in Prose and Verse ; and copious Notes, chiefly EtymologicaL By 
Edward A. Oppen. Fcap. Svo. cloth. 41. 6d. 

Pylodet.— NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION: 
containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar Words 
similar in Orthography or Sound and the same Meaning in both 
Languages, followed by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in 
frequent use, Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &c. ; and a Synopsis of German 
Grammar. By L. Pylodet. i8mo. cloth limp. 2s. 6d. 

Sonnenschein and 'Meiklejohn. — the ENGLISH 

METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. Sonnenschein 
and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. Fcap. Svo. 

comprising : 
The Nursery Book, containing all the Two-Letter Words in 
the Language, id. (Also in Large Type on Sheets for 

School Walls. 5j.) , . ,. c- , 

The First Course, consisting of Short Vowels with Smgle 

Consonants. $d. 
The Second Course, with Combinations and Bridges, con- 

sistfaig of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 4^. 
The Third and Fourth Courses, consisting of Long 
Vowels, and all tlie Double Vowels in the Language. 6d. 
" These are admirable books, because they are constructed on a principle, 
and that the \simplest prittciple on which it is possible to learn to read 
English. "—Spectator. 

Taylor.— WORDS AND PLACES ; or. Etymological Illus- 
trations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A. Third and cheaper Edition, revised and 
compressed. With Maps. Glolje Svo. 6j. 
Already been ctdopted by many teachers, and prescribed as a text-book in 
/Ae Camhidge Higher Examinations for Women. ' 
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Thring. — Works by Edward Thring, M^A., Head Master -of 
Uppingham. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN ENGLISH, 
with Questions. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2x. 

THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. Being the Substance of "The 
Elements of Grammar taught in English," adapted for the Use of 
Junior CiMses. A New Edition. iSmo. \s. 

SCHOOL SONGS. K Collection of Songs for Schools. With the 
Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. E. Thring 
and H. Riccius. Folio. 7j. 6^. 

Trench (Archbishop). — HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENG- 
LISH POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by 
R. C. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
5j. td. Second Edition. 
" The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an impor- 
tant gift on the whole English-speaking population of theworld,^^ — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, Winchester. 
Fourteenth Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Eighth Edition, revised 
and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 4-r. 6d. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used formerly 
in Senses Different from their Present. Fourth Edition, enlarged, 
Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Vaughan (C. M.)— a SHILLING BOOK OF WORDS 
FROM THE POETS. By C. M. Vaughan. i8mo. cloth. 

Whitney. — Works by William D. Whitney, Professor of San- 
skrit and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College ; first 
President of the American Philological Association, and hon. 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and Correspondent of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE, with Notes and 
Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.)— THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and General 
Readers. By the Author of "The Heir of Redely ffc." i8mo. 
cloth. IS. 

HISTORY. 

Freeman (Edward A.)— old -ENGLISH HISTORY. 

By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. half-bound, dr. 
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. **I have, Ikope^** the author says, ** shown that it is perfectly easy to 
teach children^ Jrom the very firsts to distinguish true history alike from 
legend and from wilful invention^ and also to understand the nature oj 
historical authorities and to wei^h pne statement against another. I have 
throughout striven to connect the history Hf England with the general 
history of civilized Eutope^ and I have especially tried .to make the 
book serve as an incentive to a more accurate studf^of historical 
geography.'''* In the present edition the whole has been corefully revised^ 
and such improvements as suggested themset$ft have been introduced, 
** The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students of all 
ageSy and he must be a well-informed man indeed who will not rise from 
its perusal with clearer and more accurate idecu of a too much neglected 
portion of English History" — SPECTATOR. 

Historical Course for Schools. — Edited by Edward 

A. Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
The object of the present series is to put forth clear and correct views 
of history in simple language, and in the smallest space and cheapest 
form in which it could be done. It is meant in the first place for 
Schools ; but it is often found that a book for schools proves useful 
for other readers as well, and it is hoped that this may be the case 
with the little books the first instalment of which is now given to 
the world. The General Sketch will be followed by a series ot 
special histories of particular countries, which will take for granted 
the main principles laid down in the General Sketch. In every case 
the results of the latest historical research will be given in as simple 
a form as may be, and the several numbers of the series will all be 
so far under fiie supervision of the, Editor as to secure general ac- 
curacy of statement and a general harmony of plan and sentiment ; 
but each book will be the original work of its author, who will 
be responsible for his own treatment of smaller details. 
The first wlume is meant to be introductory to the whole course. It 
is intended to give, as its name implies, a general sketch of the history of 
the civilized world, that is, of Europe, and of the lands which have drawn 
their civilization from Europe, Its object is to trace out the general rela» 
tions of different periods and different countries to one another, without 
going minutely into the affairs of any particular country. This is an 
object of the first importance, for without clear notions of general history, 
the history of particular countries can never be rightly understood. The 
narrative extends from the earliest movements of the Aryan peoples, down 
to the latest events both on the Eastern and Western Continents, The 
book consists of seventeen moderately sized chapters, ecLch chapter bein^ 
divided into a number of short numbered paragraphs, each with a title 
prejixed clearly indicative of the subject of the paragraph, 

I. GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Third Edition. i8mo. cloth. 

" // supplies the greal want of a good foundation for historical teach- 
ing. The scheme is an excellent one, and this instalment has been 
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Historical Course for Schools — continued. 

executed in a way thai promises mucK^for the volumes that are yet to 
appear?^ — Educational Times. • 

IL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. Fourtli 
Edition. l8mo. 2J. 6? 
" Freedom from prejudice^ simplicity ofstyle^ and accuracy o/statement^ 
are the characteristics of this little volume. It is a trustivorthy text-book 
and likely to be generally Mrviceable in schools** — Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Upon the whole, this iimnucU is the best sketch of English history for the 
use of young people we have yet md with^ — ATHENiEUM. 

IIL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret Macarthur. 
iSmo. 2x. 
*^ An excellent summary, unimpeachable as to facts, and putting them in 
the clearest and most impartial light attainable" — Guardian. " Miss 
Macarthur has perjormed her task with admirable care, clearness, and 
fulness, and we have now for the first time a really good School History 
of Scotland," — Educational Times. 

IV. HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. i8mo. 

" It possesses the same solid merit as its predecessors .... the same 
scruputous care about fidelity in details. . . . Itis distinguished, too, by 
information on art, architecture, and social politics, in which the writer's 
^rasp is seen by the firmness and clearness of his touch, " — Educational 
Times. 

V. HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. Sime, M.A. i8mo. 3x. 
" A remarkably clear and impressive History of Germany, Its great 

events are wisely kept as central figures, and the smaller events are carefully 
kept, not only subordinate and subservient, but most skilfully woven tnto 
the texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye" — Standard. 

The following wiU shortly be issued : — 

FRANCE. By the Rev. J. R. Green, M.A. 

GREECE. By J. Annan Bryce, B.A. 

AMERICA. By John A. Doyle. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.)— a PARALLEL HISTORY OF 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND : consisting of OuOmes and Dates. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of **The Heir of Reddyffe," 

" Cameos of English History," &c. &c. Oblong 4to. y, 6d, 

** We can imagine few more reoUly advantageous courses of historical 

study for a young mind than going carefully and steadily thorough Miss 

YongeU excellent little book." — Educational Times. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From RoUo to Edward 

II. By the Author of "The Heir of Reddyffc." Extra fcap. 

8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. 31. 6d, 

A book for young people /ust beyond the elementary histories of England^ 

and able to enter in somed^ee into the real spirit of events^ and to be 

struck with characters and scenes presented in some reHrf. ** Instead of 
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Yonge (Charlotte VL.)— continued. 

dry details^* we have living pictures^ faithful^ mvid, [and striking" — 
NONCONFOHMIST. 

A Second Series or CAMECfe FRQM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
The Wars i|r France. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s, 
" Though mainly iitUnded for young readers^ they will^ if we mistake 
not, be found very acceptable to these of more mature years, and the 
life and reality imparted to the dry bones of .history cannot fail to be 
attractive to readers of every age.''— Joun Bull. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series of Historical Selec- 
tions from the Best Authorities. Edited and arranged by E. M. 
Se well and C. M. Yonge. First Series, 1003— 1 154. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Second Series, 1088 — 1228. Crown 
8vo. 6j. Second Edition. 
" }Ve know of scarcely anything which is so likely to raise to a higher 

level the average standard of En^ish education." — Guardian. 

DIVINITY. 

•»• For other Works by these Authors, see Theological Catalogue, 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. 

E. A. Abbott, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 4J. 6d. 
" Wise, suggestive,^and really profound initiation into religious thought," 
— Guardian. " / think nobody could read them without being both the 
better for them himself and being also able to see how this difficult duty of 
imparting a sound religious education may be effected." — Bishop of St. 
David's at Abergwilly. 

Arnold.— A bible-reading for schools. The 

Great Prophecy of Israel's Restoration (Isaiah, Chapters 
40 — 66). Arranged and Edited for Young Learners. By Mat- 
thew Arnold, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel. Third Edition. i8mo. 
cloth. \s. 
" There can be no doubt that it will be found excellently calculated to 
further instruction in Biblical literature in any school into which it may 
be introduced ; and we can safely say thai whatever school uses the book, 
it will enctble its pupils to understand Isaiah, a great advantage compared 
with other establishments which do not avail themselves of it." — Times. 
* ^Mr, Arnold has done the greatest possible service to the public. We never 
read any translation of Isaiah which interfered so little with the musical 
rhythm and associations of our English Bible translation, while doing 
so much to display the missing links in the connection of the parts" — 
Spectator. 
Golden Treasury Psalter. — students' Edition. Being an 

Edition of "The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by Four 
Friends," with briefer Notes. i8mo. y.(id. 
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Hardwick.— A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTAn CHURCH. 
Middle Age. From Gr^ory the Great to the £xcoamunication 
of Luther. Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regbs Professor 
of Modem History in the UniveipBit^.of O^iferd. Wim Four Maps 
constructed for this work by A. Keith Johnston. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. lOf. 6^. . ^ * 

For this edition Professor Stubbs has carefully jridsed both text and 
notes, making such corrections of facts, dates, and the like as the results 
of recent research warrant. The doctrincU, historical, and generally 
speculative views of the late author have been preserved intact, *^As a 
manual for the student of ecclesiastical history in the Middle Ages, we 
kfww no English work which can be compared to Mr, Hardwick* s 
book. " — Guardian. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. By Archdeacon Hardwick. Third 
Edition. Edited by Professor Stubbs, Crown 8vo. los. 6d» 

Maclear. — Works by the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Head 

Master of King's College SchooL 
A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Eighth 

Edition, with Four Maps. i8mo. doth. 41. 6d. 
" A careful and elaborate though brief compendium of all that modem 
research has done for the illustration of the Old Testament, We know 
of no work which contains so much important information in so small 
a compass.^' — BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, including 
the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. With Four Maps. 
Fifth Edition. i8mo. cloth. 5^. 6d, 
**A singularly clear and orderly arrangement of the Sacred Story, 

His work is solidly and completely done." — ATHENiEUM. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTfORY, 
for National and Elementary Schools. With Map. i8mo. 
cloth. New Edition. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
for National and Elementary Schools. With Map. i8mo. 
cloth. New Edition. 
TTiese works have been carefully abridged from the author's larger 
manuals, 

CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Third and Cheaper Edition. i8mo. cloth. \s. td. 
^^ It is indeed the work of a scholar and divine, and as such, though 
extremely simple, it is also extremely instructive. There are few clergy- 
men who would not find it useful in preparing candidates for Confir- 
mation ; and there are not a few who would find it useful to themselves 
as well" — Literary Churchman. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs, for Junior 
Classes and Schools. i8mo. dd. New Edition. 
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Maclear — €$litinued. 

A MANUAL Of INSTRUCTION Y^ CONFIRMATION AND 
FIRST. COMMUNION^ With Prayers and Devotions. Royal 
32mo. cloth extra, ged e§fi^'^2s, 
" It is earnest^ orthodoxy and mffectionate in tone. The form of self' 

examinofion is parHoAtly good."*^ — ^John Bull. 

Maurice.— TH< LORD'S prayer, the creed, and 

THE COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and School- 
masters. To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. By the 
Rev, F. Denison Maurice, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Cambridge. i8mo. cloth limp, is, 

Procter.— A history of the book of common 

PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By Francis Procter, 

M.A. Eleventh Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 

lor. td. 

** We admire the author^ s diligence^ and bear willing testimony to the 

extent and accuracy of his reading. The origin of every part of the 

Prayer Book has been diligently investigated^ and there are few questions 

of facts connected with it which are not either sufficiently explained^ or so 

referred to that persons interested may work out the truth for themselves.*'* 

— ATHENiEUM. 

Procter and Maclear.— an elementary intro- 
duction TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the Morning 
and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the Rev. F. Procter 
and the Rev. G. F. Maclear. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d, 

Psalms of David Chronologically Arranged. By 

Four Friends. An Amended Version, with Historical 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 
** One of the most instructive and valuable books that has been published 
for many years. * ' — S pectator . 

Ramsay.— THE CATECHISER'S manual; or, the Church 

Catechism Illustrated and Explained, for the use of Clergymen, 

Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthur Ramsay, 

M.A. Second Edition. i8mo. is. 6d. 

A clear explanation of the Catechism, by way of Question and Answer, 

** This is by far the best Manual on the Catechism\ we have met with,** 

— English Journal of Education. 

Simpson. — an epitome of the history of the 

CHRISTIAN church. By William Simpson, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. ^Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Swainson.— a'handbook to butler'S analogy. By 

e. a. Swainson,D.D., Canon of Chichester. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 
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Trench.— SYNONYMS OF the new TESTAMENT. By 

IL Chenevix Trench^ D.D., Archbishop •£ Dublin. New 

Edition, enlarged. 8vo. cloth. J2j. *•• 

Seventh Edition, carefully revised, 9§d ^Uh a. considerable number of 

new synonyms added. Appended is em Inaex to the Synonyms, and an 

Index to other words alluded to in the work. **jEffJs a guide in., fhis de- 

partment of knowledge to whom his readers may infrust themstinffi with 

Confidence. His sober Judgment and sound sense aiiSharriers against the 

misleading influence 0/ arlnirary hypotheses.** — ATHBNiEUM. 

WeStCOtt.— Works by BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, B.D., 
Canon of Peterborough. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Third Edition, revised. Crown 
8yo. lox. 6d. 

" Theological students, and not they only, but the general public, owe a 
deep debt of p-atitude to Mr. Westcott for bringing this subject fairly 
before them %n this candid and comprehensive essay. , , . . As a theo- 
logical work it is at once perfectly fair and imparUcU, and imbued with 
a thoroughly religious spirit; and as a manual it exhibits, in a lucid 
form and in a narrow compass^ the results of extensive research and 
accurate thought. We cordially recommend it. " — Satu rday Review. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8va \os. 6d. 
** To learning and accuracy which commands respect and confidence, 
he unites what are not always to he found in union with these qucUities, the 
no less valuable faculties of lucid arrangement and graceful and facile eX' 
pression." — LONDON Quarterly Review. 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account of the 

Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 

Churches. New Edition. iSmo. doth. 4^. 6d. 

*^ We would recommend every one who loves and studies the Bible to read 

and ponder this exquisite little book. Mr. Westcotfs account of the 

* Canon* is true hbtory in its highest sensed — Literary Churchman. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thoughts on its 
Relation to Reason and History. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
4^. 6d. 

Wilson.— THE BIBLE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the more Correct 
Understanding of the English translation of the Old Testament, 
by reference to the Original Hebrew. By William Wilson, 
D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, carefully Revised. 4to. cloth. 25^. 
*^ For all earnest students oj the Old Testament Scriptures it is a 

most valuable Manual. Its arrangement is so simple that those who 

possess only their mother*tongue, if they will take a little pains, may 

employ it with great profit.** — ^Nonconformist. 
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Yonge (Charlotte M.)— scripture readings for 

SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. , By Charlotte M. Vonge, 
Author of "Tlie Heir of Reddyfle." First Skbies. Gen&sis 
to Deuleronoiny, Globe 8v^ is. bd. With Corameuts. Second 
Edittork. y. td. 

aUDND Series. From Joshua to Solomon. Extra fcnp. 
8yo. II. (ki. With Comments, y. (3d. 
, Third Series. The Kings and the Prophets. Extra fcOp. 

■■. %Ha. IS. 6d. With Comnienta, 3^, 61/. 

Actual Had Aai ItdtkiaathartDcndfaoaurlofnfarea reading btek cim- 
veititntjbr study iiiUA ckildrai, isttlaining the very words oftki BHU, viUk 
imlya/ewexfeJUHtamisjhns,andarraHgfdhi Lissons of sitchUngth as hy 
txpa-ienee ihi has found to suit ioHA cAiidrcn's OTdmary pniier iffaccuraft 
ailattive iuteraU The vera form has been ritaitud, buaitse of its lun- 
Tjeniencsfar ckilJriH reading in class, and as mare raemiling Ihtir Stiles ; 
but the pBtlkaipotiiotis hamt ban given in their lines. H/^en /'salms or 
pertitntfrom the I'rofheti illiutratt nrJaU in with the narratroe lluy are 
givm in their cArenologiiol ti-qucna. The Scriplurt parti/n, with a very 
f.w nutet exflanatory of mere words, is hsnmdtip apart, to be used ly 
children, while tie same is alio supplied viilk a brit/ iommmt, the pHrpose 
0/ luhick is either to assist the leaeAer i'» explaining the lesson, or to ht 
usedly aure advanced young peoplt to mhom it may not btposs^ to give 
access lo i&l authorities tohtnei it has teen taiea. Prefessar Huxl^, id a 
meeting of Ike LonJon School Board, partkulia'ly uteutiontd the sdeciion 
made hyMiss Vonge as an. example of horn selertious pi^ht be moile /rem 
theEiileforSchBolJitading. SeeTtUis, March yt, 1871. 
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